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TO THE 


RIGHT e N GOD, 
W 1 I. I K-26 


LORD BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER; 


MV LORD, 


Writer We Satt and 
. circumſtances have deprived 
him of all hopes and fears in reſpect 
to this world, has this among other 
advantages, that his ſincerity cannot 
well be called in queſtion; and he 
may expreſs his reſpect and grati- 
tude to his patrons and protectors i in 


the warmeſt terms without i incurring 
5 . the 
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iv DEDICATION. 


the ſuſpicion of deſign or flattery. 
And yet it muſt be confeſſed that 


an addreſs to Biſhop WaR BURTON is 


not an eaſy part: the ſingularity, 
the dignity, the greatneſs of the 


character ſtrike us with awe and 
reverence ; and a retreat from a 


preſence which confounds us with 
our own inſignificance might be 


thought moſt prudent, did not the 


experience of your Lordſhip's good- 
neſs and diſtinguiſhed humanity diſ- 


ſipate our fears and invite our ap- 


proach. 


Ws WORK that Wi claim your 
Lordſhip 8 approbation and patron- 
age ſhould be bold and original in 


the . manly and ſpirited i in the 
execution, 
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DEDICATION. v 


execution, adorned with all the 


| graces of nature and the accompliſh- 


ments of art, diſtinguiſhed by a 


fire of imagination and flow of elo- 


quence, joined to a critical acumen 
and a logical preciſion on ſubjects. 
the moſt barren and abſtracted : 


the author ſhould diſcover a com- 


prehenſive knowledge of the im- 


menſe fund of human error, and the 
wide range of human ſcience, ſhould 
be. an univerſal ſcholar, intimate 
with the philoſophy, the religion, 
the learning, the laws, the manners 
and cuſtoms civil as well as ſacred 
of the ſeveral ages and nations of the 


world: able with a glance to pene- 


trate what is moſt obſcure, to un- 
veil what is moſt myſterious, to de- 


tect 
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reduce to order what is moſt intri- 
cate and perplexed ; and to exhi- 
bit, as occaſion might require, the 
refinement, the ſublimity and beau- 
ty of ſentiment which diſtinguiſh 


philoſophers, the legiſlators of an- 


Rome. But the author of theſe 
diſcourſes, tho' pretending to no 
ſuch literary merit has been coun- 
3 tenanced by your notice, and ho- 


j noured with repeated inſtances of 


your Lordſhip's humanity. 


Ir, as ſome fanatical caſuiſts 
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tect what is fallacious, to reſolve and 


the lettered ſages, the poets, the 


cient Syria, of Egypt, Greece and 


would ſeem to ſay, all defire of the 
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al aſpiration to virtue and raiſe 


to whatſoever things are lovely and 
of good report is immoral and anti- 
chriſtian ; I confefs myſelf a cri- 
minal on this occaſion, and muſt 


not diſſemble it that I eſteem the 


experience which I have had of Bi- 
ſhop WarzuRTON s benevolence as 


one of the moſt flattering circum- 


ſtances of my life. 


IT week perhaps good policy and 
prudence, if no duty, in the great 


ſometimes to condeſcend and aſſort 


with the ſequeſtred and humble te- 
nant of the ſhade, and to borrow 
that reputation by countenancing 
the character of others to which 
they have no title from any diſplay 

of 
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of their own. By ſuch a conduct 4 
they would allay the murmurs of 4 
__ diſcontent, blunt the poiſoned ſhafts 
of malignity and envy, and reconcile 
mankind to ſome reſpect for their 
unwieldy wealth and worthleſs ſplen- 3 
dor. Your condeſcenſion, my Lord, © 
derives from a different ſource, and 
may ſeem the effect of a native ge- 
neroſity or a divine principle. It 
is open, generous, communicative, 5 
friendly and ſincere; and the maſter 5 
of all the genius, and erudition that 
may challenge the eſteem and ap- 3 
| plauſe of mankind, you condeſcend I 
ö with that eaſe and familiarity to the 1 
| addreſs and attempts of thoſe who 
ll are below you, as if you expected 
nothing, poſſeſſed nothing, and 


| knew 
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DEDICATION, ix 
knew nothing of yourſelf and by 


yourſelf, 


Humility we expect as ſuitable 
to the condition of low life, and 
are not ſurprized to find the man- 


ners of men in ſome degree influ- 


enced by their fortune. They can 
depart from nothing who are poſ- 
ſeſſed of nothing, nor can they eaſi- 
ly deſcend who are already in the 
loweſt rank and order of mankind. 
But when Genius, which gives the 
moſt legitimate title to the firſt, 
to more than imperial honours, 
diveſts itſelf of its ſuperiority, and 


deſcends from its elevated ſphere to 


equal or to prefer others to itſelf, 


and to impart of its fame and repu- 
| tation 
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tation by a friendly communication 
with and condeſcenſion to men of 
low degree, we are charmed with 
the beauty and lovelineſs of ſuch 
exalted, ſuch humble virtue, and 
rejoice in the benignity, the warmth 
and ſplendor derived to us from an 
orb revolving at ſo immenſe a diſ- 
tance above us. 


Your Lordſhip, like the farſt 
luminary in our ſyſtem, may com- 
municate without diminution, or 
fear of loſing any of your own ful- 
neſs and luſtre. Vet as the maſters 
in arts and ſcience, like conquerors 
in arms, have not been without 
their jealouſy and ambition, their 
fears and hatred of rivals, your 
. Lordſhip's 
4 | 
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Lordſhip's generoſity of ſpirit is the 
more extraordinary and the more 
to be admired as contravening the 
general courſe of nature and the 
uſual working of the human paſſi- 
ons. We ſee fortune, power, place 
and titles rearing their heads aloft, 
and treating with ſovereign con- 
tempt all thoſe whom they deem be- 
low them. How beautiful then is 
Wiſdom, the prime of all human ex- 
cellencies and diſtinctions, when re- 
ſigning or foregoing its prerogatives, 
it ſtoops to converſe as it were upon 
the level with the ignorant and un- 
lettered ! 


| Nox is your Lordſhip's character 
and reputation. diminiſhed by ſuch 
benign 
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benign deportment towards your 


inferiors; nor does the eminence 
of the ſcholar or the elevation of 
the Prelate loſe any degree of ſupe- 


riority by the inſtances of your hu- 
manity as a man, and of your be- 
nevolence as a chriſtian. We are 
rather the more captivated with ſo 
much greatneſs tempered with ſo 
much goodneſs, with an union, 
not common in nature, of erudition 


and humility, and fo diſtinguiſhed 


an example of that charity which 


excelleth knowledge. Thoſe who 


ſtand neareſt to your perſon, or 


have had occaſional intercourſe with 


the Biſhop of GloucksrER, can 


only do juſtice to your Lordſhip's 


private character. I have known 


the 
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DEDICATION, xii 
the man who fat down at chi fame 
table a bigot and an enemy to 
Dr. WanzurToON, rife a fond ad- 
mirer, and profeſſed defender of the 


Author of the Divins ' LEGATION. 
Our vanity is flattered by your 


Lordſhip's notice, T he moſt inſig- 


nificant acquire conſideration in the 
eye of the public from Biſhop WAR- 
BURTON'S regard. Your approbation 
alone, my Lord, is fame; is more 
than place and dignity, than wealth 
or title, than the voice of the ſenate 
and people, than the intereſt of the 


miniſter or the favour of the prince. 


A GREATER inſtance. of your 
Lordſhip's condeſcenſion cannot well 
be produced, than that the author 
" of 
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is permit- 
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ted the honour of this addreſs. 
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F method, connection and proportion 
are not always obſerved; if ſome repeti- 
tions are admitted in the following diſ- 
courſes, the candid reader will aſcribe it to 
the Author's inability to direct his hand 
and review his pieces: beſides a ſameneſs 
of ſentiment is naturally contracted by 
dwelling long on the ſame ſubject, and the 
fame arguments are ſometimes not only 
proper but neceſſary in anſwer to different 
objections. He hopes therefore that the 
ſincerity of his views, with the truth and 
importance of his principles will attone for 
leſs defects in form and mode, 


Te theſe diſcourſes meet with a favourable 
reception, the author may poſſibly trouble 
the public with ſome future Eſſays on the 
ſubje& of Providence in anſwer to the moſt 


plauſible 
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or an abufe of logic. 
ther laboured, refined and metaphyſical; and 


no ſmall degree of attention is required to 
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plauſible objections that have been urged 


againſt it by the ſceptics of our days. 


MopkRN ſcepticiſm ariſes not like the 


ancient from real facts, or real diſtreſs, and 


the agony of perplexing thought, or the ap- 
pearances of things in nature, but from ſub- 


tilty of head, a miſapplication of language, 
It is learned, or ra- 


apprehend the ſenſe intended to be convey- 
ed; and when apprehended, it rather con- 


founds than convinces you: You find your- 


ſelf impoſed upon by a fallacy which you 
cannot at firſt ſight detect, and involved in 


a labyrinth whoſe mazes perplex and threat- 


en you with endleſs error. 


Tu diſcuſſion of ſuch ſubtilties ſeemed 
not to belong to plain and popular Diſ- 


courſes intended for common uſe, and may 
more properly fall under ſome future exa- 


mination. 
THAT 


2258 
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Tua the age is favourable to ſuch en- 
quiries, may ſeem to appear from the 
friends the author has met with both among 
the clergy and laity upon the preſent occa- 
ſion; though he muſt acknowledge his par- 


ticular obligations to ſome gentlemen of e- 


minent name and character in the church; 
who ſupported and promoted his ſubſcrip- 
tion with as much application and zeal as 


if their own intereſt or honour had been 


concerned in the ſucceſs. May God and 
the good deed be their reward! 
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weakneſs, it ts raifed in power © it is ſown 

a natural _ it is _- a Spiritual body. 
There 
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CONTENTS 
There is a natural body, and there is a ſþi- 


ritual body: and fo it is written, the firſt 
man Adam was made a living foul ; the 


laſt Adam was made a quickening ſpirtt. 
Howbeit, that was not firſt which is ſpi- 


ritual, but that which is natural, and 


afterward that which ts ſpiritual. 
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Page 17, line 7, for reſerved read reverſed. 
22, 13, for carried read carried on. 
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126, 7, for around read rounded. 

242, 20, for his Character read tlie 1 of the 
Criminal. 

244, 12, for preſcribed read proſcribed. 

263, 14, for virtuous read wicked, 
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Page 15, line 5, for vain read main. 
31, 18, for gloſſing read glozing. 
244, 2, for note read vote, 
451, q, for faſhional read faſhionable, 
475, 12, for call read called. 
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PsALMs cxlv. 17. 


The Lord ts righteous i in all his ways, and 1 
in all his Works. 


F all the monſters, which the 
pride of ſcepticiſm, and the folly 
of infidelity have produced in 
theſe latter days, there is not one perhaps 
that ſhocks more both for its novelty, 
abſurdity and impiety, than that of thoſe 

„ - | who 
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who admit the exiſtence of God, yet deny 
his Providence; or, admitting his natural 
ættributes of wiſdom: and power, deny the 
moral, that is, his goodneſs, righteouſneſs, 
holineſs and truth. Nothing in fact can 
ſeem more paradoxical : for common ſenſe 
or the eaſieſt deductions of reaſon ſhould 


ſeem to ſuggeſt, that moral attributes, 


which are of the higheſt order of perfec- 
tion, muſt neceſſarily or properly belong 
to the moſt perfect Being; for if we con- 
ceive aright, or with any propriety at all 
of God, we muſt aſcribe to him all poſ- 
fible, all conceivable perfection, and after 
all our moſt exalted ideas of him, we muſt 
fall greatly ſhort of his real and infinite ex- 
cellencies. Now, can we conceive it at all 
agreeable to theſe excellencies and perfecti- 
ons, to make him, the God of matter and 
motion, and at the ſame time deny his mo- 
ral kingdom, and reſpect to man and mo- 
rals? Do we thus judge in eſtimating the 
character and perfections of other Beings, 
with whom we are acquainted; and of 


whoſe 
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whoſe perfections we have : conceived any 


adequate ideas? 


LI us give to thoſe gods among men, 


the princes and kings of the earth, a power 


and wiſdom the moſt exquiſite and exten- 
five; let them be able to ſtifle ſedition, to 
quell rebellion, to raiſe or rout armies with a 
nod; let their political ſagacity be ſuch, that 
with the ſuggeſtion of a thought, they can 
defeat all attempts to ſhake the ſtability of 
their throne, and to check the extent of 
their empire: let Solomon have wiſdom 
and largeneſs of heart like the ſand that is 


upon the ſea ſhore ; let Saul ſlay his thou- 


ſands, and David his ten thouſands” yet af- 
ter all, let us ſuppoſe theſe princes, their 
policy and power directed to no moral end, 
and exerciſed in promoting no intereſt, vir= 


tue or happineſs of their ſubjects ; and ſhall 


we admit and admire ſuch excellencies and 
characters, as of the higheſt order of per- 
fection? Or, will reaſon heſitate a moment, 


B 2 to 
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to which to give the perference, to a Cato, 
or a Cataline, to a Domitian, or a Titus ? 


 A6ain, let the character of the Meſſiah, 
and Son of God, to which the ſame men 
have objected, who object to the moral at- 
tributes, be ſuppoſed of a different form 
and feature to what is repreſented in the 
goſpel; let the Son have been, what they 
maintain the Father to be, the wiſdom of 
God, and the power of God, abſtracted 
1 from and void of all moral excellencies and 
perfections; let Chriſt, inſtead of the leſſons 
| of moral truth and righteouſneſs, inſtead of Þ 
divine moral perfections, and the proſpect | 5 N 
of life and immortality, have given man- ; 
kind a ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, and ; 3 


a demonſtration of the mechanical laws of 


= the univerſe, in which the Divine Wiſdom Þ* 
| 4 and Power alone. were manifeſted ; for the ; 
| power which Chriſt exerted in healing the { 

fick, feeding the hungry, giving fight to F 
the blind, and life to the dead, let him , 
have levelled the mountains, and overwhelm- } 


ed 
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ed cities and kingdoms in earthquakes, or 


fire from heaven; let him have command- 


ed the ſea to retire, and the ſun to ſtand. 
ſtill; or let him have deſolated the earth 
with flood, famine, or peſtilence ; would he 
have hereby more approved himſclf, to theſe 
objectors, as the Son of God, and appeared 
more worthy of their faith and acceptance ? 


OF all the paradoxes that were ever pub- 


| liſhed to the world, there was perhaps ne- 


ver a more bold or abſurd one, than this 
under conſideration ; by which wiſdom and 
power, which may be allowed the preroga-- 
tives of a tyrant or a demon, are made the on- 
ly attributes of the God-head; and righteouſ- 


neſs, goodneſs and mercy, which we al- 
low to be the higheſt moral excellencies 
and perfections, ſhould have no place in the 


moſt excellent and perfect Being. A God 


diſpoſed to the work of creation, and diſpo- 


ſed to neglect the work of his own hands ; 
a God intent upon the regulation of matter 
and motion, but careleſs of the morals and 
happineſs of his rational creatures, . ſhould 
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ſeem only fitted for ſuch, in whom practice: 


and principle have conſpired to extinguiſh 


both the light of reaſon, and the duties and 


_ comforts of religion, 


_ YET our new philoſophers would not be 
thought void of reaſoning; they lay claim 
to the firſt philoſophy ; and appeal to fact 


and experience, and the phœnomena of na- 


ture for the proof and confirmation of their 
doctrines; and maintain as ſtrenuouſly, as 


if the ſalvation of mankind was concerned 
in the affirmative on their ſide of the queſti- 


on, that righteouſneſs belongeth not to 
God, and that there is no knowledge, 
or regard of human actions in the Moſk 


High, : 


To confute this impious, and I will add, 
unphiloſophical tenet, we ſhall join iſſue 


with the defenders of it, and appeal to fact, 
to experience, and the hiſtory of mankind, 


for the deciſion of this important ſubject, 


the moral attributes of God, We further 


as rec 


. 


* 
* 
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agree with our adverſaries in arguing on this 
point from the will of God, as eſtabliſhed 


and manifeſted in the laws and courſe of na- 
ture ; and hope not only to maintain, but 
to demonſtrate, that this courſe and theſe 
laws, as they affect mankind, are the ſtrong- 
eſt evidence of the moral character of their 
founder and executor. 


Man as a free, a rational and moral agent, 
muſt be the ſubject, whom the attributes 
and diſpenſations of God, ſuppoſing him a 
moral governor, muſt principally affect: and 
the diſpoſition of inferior natures reſpecting 
him, muſt wear that moral aſpect, and have 
that moral tendency and operation, as · ſhew 
the great Diſpoſer and Author of them to 
have been acted and influenced by moral 
motives in their original formation, and in 
the force and efficiency they have ever ſince 
preſerved. The hiſtory of mankind then, 
as they are and have been affected in their 
fortunes and happineſs by vice or virtue, 

B 4. by 
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by their piety or impiety, is that volume 


which we are to conſult on this ſubject: and 
if we find it univerſally or generally true, that 


the ſame event happeneth * to the righteous 


te and to the wicked, to him that ſacrificeth, 


* and to him that ſacrificeth not,” we may, 


we mult give up the cauſe of God, as a moral 
Governor of the world: for we may ſay on 


this, as the patriarch did on a former occa- 


ſion ; „that be far from thee to do after this 


manner, to ſlay the righteous with the 


% wicked; and that the righteous ſhould be 
te as the wicked; that be far from thee: 


* ſhall not the judge of all the earth do 


* right ?” 


AND here we might deduce in the way 
of reaſoning, the moral character of God, 
as eſtabliſhed in the nature of things, from 
the fortune of individuals, as it is affected 


by their moral character and conduct; for 
are not the vicious generally unhappy? And 
unhappy in conſequece of their vices ? 


And 


T  ., uns > # «© 
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And is not the general miſery of mankind 
regularly deducible from their immorality, 
as any other effect from its proper cauſe ? 


Ir might be ſhewn, that fraud and bad 
arts, floth and luxury, intemperance and 
debauch, envy and malice, avarice and am- 


bition, do naturally, and in the common 


courſe of things generally impair, and ſome- 
times entirely deſtroy the honour and cha- 
rater, the fortune, the health, the peace 
of conſcience and ſerenity of ſoul of thoſe 
who entertain and practiſe them. That 
multiplied vice 18 only aggravated miſery; 
that the greateſt ſinners are, and generally 
have been the greateſt ſufferers; and that in 
reſpect to the intrinſic and moſt valuable 
bleſſings of life, nature clearly aſſigns them 


to virtue and her votaries. 


Ir vice and immorality are thus prejudi- 
cial in their effects to the perſons, the pro- 
perty, the character and happineſs of indi- 


viquals, they cannot have a more friendly 
influence 
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influence, or prove more propitious to man- 


kind, when multiplied and united in ſocie- 
ty; but like a complication of bad humours 
in the ſame body, muſt conſpire to inflame 
or corrupt the whole maſs, and to heighten 
the malignity of its diſorders: and as cer- 
tainly as God is righteous in all his ways, 
and holy in all his works,” he can no more 


tolerate vice and impiety in general bodies 


than in individuals: and though hand join 
* in hand, the wicked ſhall not be unpuniſh- 
ed. Sin appearing more exceeding ſinful 


by the number of offenders, bidding as it 


were open defiance to the Majeſty of hea- 
ven, mult draw down upon itſelf more ſe- 
vere and ſignal vengeance, in vindication of 
the Divine Attributes, and be an example 
of terror, and a leſſon of repentance ta be- 


holders. 


Tuus we might reaſon abſtractedly, and 


confirm our reaſoning by numerous exam- 


ples of ſuch vengeance taken upon ſinners, 


upon God's own people in particular, and 
other 
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other neighbouring nations, whoſe hiſtory 
is contained or referred to in the old teſta- 
ment. But this is an authority, which our 
adverſary, the unbeliever is not diſpoſed to 
admit: we therefore inſiſt not upon it for 


the preſent, and are content to appeal to the 


teſtimony of civil hiſtory, whoſe authenti- 
city cannot be diſputed, and whole partiali- 
ty will not be objected. As God is the ſame 
yeſterday, to day, and for ever, vice and 
impiety muſt be alike odious to him at all 
times, in the ſame circumſtances ; and we 
ſhall not fail to obſerve the ſame manifeſta- 


tions of his righteous attributes, and of his 


deteſtation of fin, in the hiſtory of other 
ages and nations, as well as in that of the 
Jews; the hiſtory of the world from its com- 
mencement to its conſummation will be 


ſeen in the beſt light, and ſtudied to the 


moſt advantage, when it is conſidered as the 


hiſtory of God's attributes and diſpenſations, 
manifeſted in the government of his crea- 
tures in general, and of mankind in parti- 


cular, The volume is indeed large, and 
too 


— 
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too complicated as well as too extenſive, 
5 for the underſtanding of man to comprehend 
the whole; yet the ſtrong lines and ſtriking 
characters of eternal power and God-head 
muſt be legible, as certainly as they have 
a place in the world; and the divine moral 
attributes, truth, righteouſneſs, and holi- 
neſs, as of moſt importance to the virtue 
and happineſs. of mankind, muſt be no leſs 
conſpicuous than the natural, that is, the 
Divine Wiſdom and Power. Nay, if we re- 
fle& on the effects of power and wiſdom, 
viſible as they are in the creation, we ſhould 
q ſcarce allow them for Divine, or aſcribe 
them to the ſupreme Being but that we ſee 
N them ſubſervient to the beſt ends, and pro- 
moting the good, both natural and moral, 
the virtue, the intereſts, the piety and hap- 
pineſs of mankind, 


LET us ſuppoſe the preſent univerſe a 
mere mechanical ſyſtem, and the phœno- 
mena ſo many portentous exhibitions of 


N without goodneſs, and of wiſdom 
without 
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without uſe, alarming in their appearance, 
and pernicious in their influence, ſhould we 
have acknowledged or adored the ſupreme, 
all- perfect Being? Though in his hand 
were © all the corners of the earth, and the 
« ſtrength of the hills were his alſo; ” yet had 
he not given « food to all fleſh, and did not 
« the vallies laugh and ſing;” ſhould we have 
had ſufficient conviction, that God in the 


beginning laid the foundations of the earth, 
and that the heavens were the work of his 


hands ? Were wiſdom and power the only 
attributes of Deity, we might expect in the 
courſe of the moral world, an equal diſtri- 
bution of peace and proſperity, of health 


and happineſs to the righteous and to the 


wicked; and that cities and kingdoms 
would have grown great, rich and power- 
ful no leſs by fraud, luxury and floth ; by 
general immorality and impiety ; than by 
integrity, temperance, activity, and the ge- 
neral practice of fincere piety and virtue. 
But had we the capacity and opportunity of 


reviewing the hiſtory of the world from its 


commence- 
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commencement, it would, I queſtion not, 
give ample teſtimony to the moral attributes 


of God, by exhibiting the frequent and 


ſplendid triumphs of virtue over vice, and 
of religion and truth over infidelity, impie- 
ty and falſchood. Our faculties are too 
timited, and our materials too imperfect to 
lay open to us the whole proceſs of God's 
paſt diſpenſations to all ages and nations of 
the earth.- Yet ſtill, broken as the monu- 
ments of antiquity have come down to us, 
they give ſufficient evidence of the truth of 
God, and will be found upon examination 
to bear upon them this inſcription, © the 
Lord is righteous in all his ways, and 
* holy in all his works. 


Tux deniers and diſputers, as we may 
properly call them rather than the reaſoners 
againſt the divine moral Attributes, affect 
on ſome occaſions to appeal to the phœno- 
mena in ſupport of their principles. Such 
an appeal we think highly proper on the 
An ſubject; and excluſive of the decla- 

rations 


=> 


9 
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rations of the revealed will of God, we may 
venture to affirm, that the voice of nature 
in the courſe and hiſtory of the moral world 
is clear and deciſive in favour of the believ- 
er; but tg affirm is not enough; we may 
advance a ſtep farther, and propoſe at this 
time to prove, that the different effects, 
fortunes and allotments of vice and virtue, 
of piety and impiety in the hiſtory of man, 
accord with revelation and the words of the 
holy penman in the text, that the Lord 
« is righteous in all his ways, and holy i in 
«all his works. 


Tux hiſtory of man, as we have before 
obſerved, is too complicated and extenſive 
to be completely inveſtigated: much leſs 
could it be confined, or digeſted into a diſ- 
eourſe of this nature. It may therefore be 
ſufficient to the preſent purpoſe to refer to 
ſome capital facts, and to the taſte and 
fortune of people and nations, whoſe hiſto- 
ry lies not too remote for our view. In the 


general ſurvey of nations, we obſerve theit 
| pulſe, 
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72 


pulſe, their health, the tide of their power, 
wealth and grandeur, riſe and fall in a ſuita- 
ble proportion to the ſtronger or weaker 
impreſſion, made upon them, by the influ- 
ence of principles moral, or immoral. We 


behold ſtrength, conqueſt or empire, paſſing 


ſucceſſively from the baſe and degenerate to 
the virtuous and brave, like an inheritance 


tranſmitted from the defun& father to the Þ | 
ſurviving ſon. What are the magnificent 
ruins, with which the traveller is entertain- 


ed, both in the eaſtern and weſtern world, 
but ſo many monuments of virtue and opu- 
lence, of arts and empire once flouriſhing, 


and long ſince periſhed together? 


As you ſee the natural body preſerved in 
health by temperance, and growing ſtronger 


by exerciſe, and the man increaſing in fame 


and fortune by honeſt arts, by induſtry 
and integrity, but enfeebled and im- 
poveriſhed, and gradually declining in 


health, fortune and honour, by luxury, by 


lewdneſs and fraudulent practices; ſo we 
- | | find 


—— — 
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find it in the body politic, in the ſocie- 


ties and communities of men more at large; 


and ſhall we ſay, that this moral diſpoſition 
is, and was the effect of mere natural at- 
tributes ? Why did they not operate in a 
mere natural way? Or, why might not 


they have reſerved the preſent order, and 


annexed miſery to the virtuous, and happi- 
neſs to the meſt immoral and impious of 
mankind? Or, why happineſs and miſery 
at all in a ſyſtem of creation, intended only 
for the diſplay of Divine Wiſdom and pow- 
er? Or, why was not the whole a me- 
chanical apparatus operating uniformly or 
neceſſarily, without the free will of man 
to contravene and oppoſe the full efficacy 
of the Divine Attributes? Had not invi- 
olable wiſdom and uncontrolable power in 
fuch a ſtate been 'more conſpicuous, than in 
a ſyſtem where both are, we may obſerve 
for moral ends, in frequent inſtances permit- 
ted to be defeated ? If we may judge from 
the phœnomena, we haye much more rea- 


ſon to conclude, that Divine Power and 


VOI. I © wiſdom 
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i wiſdom are made ſubſervient to the righte- | | 
1 ouſneſs and holineſs of God, than that theſe | 
. are the effect and conſequence of thoſe; for 0 
y in the ſyſtem of creation, and in the proce= FF | 
j dure of Providence, we ſee generally wiſ- 
1 dom planning, and power executing, in fa- 
ll vour of virtue, and to the diſcouragement 1 
| or diſhonour of vice; whereas, ſuppoſing t 
þ the Creator to have had no reſpect to vice or I 
. | virtue in the plan of his creation, we might 1 
ſuſpect that his wiſdom had been miſtaken, 2 
| and his power defeated in effects produced t 
| altogether foreign to the views of the ons e 
ducer. I 
Ir it is ſaid, that the phœnomena or « 
works of God, give no fignatures, and bear c 
no teſtimany to his will, thus diſtinguiſh- c 
ing between the righteous and the wicked, . 
we appeal to the hiſtory of the moral world, F 
as clear and. decifive on this ſubject, and at is 
the. ſame time as an awakening and inſtruc- n 
tive leſſon to mankind. The annals of the t 


temoteſt periods afford indeed little either of 
uſe 
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uſe or entertainment; as containing little 
more'than barren liſts of names and dates, 
or like the out-lying regions, and unknown 
lands in a map, are filled with deſarts and 
monſters. The moſt ancient ruins extant, 
ſeem to remain for no other end but to 
invite the curioſity of the traveller, and 
to exerciſe the ſagacity of the learned; yet 
maimed and imperfect as they are, they 
have a tongue, and ſpeak a language moral, 
and I had almoſt faid Divine; they ſpeak 
the vanity of human grandeur, and the odi- 
ouſneſs of human pride in the eyes of a 
righteous and holy God; © that he ſcattereth 
the proud in the imagination of their 
« hearts, and ſendeth the rich empty away; 
that he humbleth the lofty city, and 
„ bringeth to the duſt the haughtineſs of 
= © the terrible.” Some of theſe ruins point 
but at the ſame time the grandeur and lux- 
ury of their founders, and are the only re- 
mains, like ſepulchral monuments, of ei- 
mr, | 
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As we advance from the rude and dark 
ages of antiquity to the clearer and more 
cultivated walk of hiſtory, . we ſee the divine 
moral attributes more eminently diſplay- 
ed in the fate and fortune of nations; and 
the riſe, the progreſs, the decline and fall 
of empires in general, aſſignable to the great- 
er or leſſer influence of moral or religious 
principles, upon their conduct in the diffe- 
rent periods of their exiſtence; and he has 
read hiſtory to little purpoſe, who has not 
obſerved the health of a ſtate or nation, 
keeping pace with the ſtronger or weaker 
tone of its moral pulſe; and the ſtability 
and ſecurity of empire depending on the 
virtue and manners of its ſubjects. The 
natural bleſſings of the earth are not more 
regularly produced by a proper cultivation, 
than the civil advantages of life are the effects 
of our moral application and improve- 
ment. 


Ir you here ſee an edifice falling into ru- 
ins, and there a field uncultivated, and co- 
kg vered 
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vered with briars and thorns through the 
ſloth or careleſſneſs of the owner or occupant; 
in the ſame manner, you obſerve here of a 
«city an heap,” kingdoms diſſolved and em- 
pires depopulated by the vices, and wick- 


edneſs of the inhabitants; and the hiſtory 


of the world a ſtanding and ſucceflive com- 
ment on the moral attributes of God. Let 
depopulated ſtates, and deſolated empires 
paſs in review before you; examine their 
monuments, contemplate their ruins, and 
read their broken inſcriptions; every trace 
and fragment will preſent you with this aw 
ful information, THIS HATH GOD. DON ER. 


* 


| It was He, who humbled the proud, who 

diſſolved the luxurious, who reſtrained the 
ambitious ; who confounded the flagitious, 
and checked the preſumptuous; who brought 
to nought the Lords and tyrants of the 
earth. 


THE hiſtory of God's moral adminiſtra- 
tion, as it is connected with the hiſtory of 
CY : | the 
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the world, as we juſt now obſerved, is too 
extenſive, as indeed it 1s univerſal, and ſome- 
times too ſecret and remote from human 
obſervation, to admit a full and clear exhi- 
bition, or recital and reference to, in 2 


work of this kind. It may be ſufficient to 


exhibit, or to remark upon a few obvious 
and memorable inſtances of Divine Interpo- 
fition, in the fortune and fate of nations, 
which have figured moſt in the eye of the 


world ; and from whence we may infer that 


the ſame meaſures are obſerved, and the 
fame adminiſtration uniformly carried, in 
 fimilar circumſtances, by that God who is 


Lord of the whole earth, and © whoſe king- 
dom ruleth over all.” 
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The Lord is righteous in all his ways, and 
holy in all bis works. 


* 


F we are not on this occaſion aſſerting, 
or building upon the Divine Authority 
and inſpiration of the ſcriptures, we may 
be allowed to cite, and to reſpect them for 


their high moral import, and to appeal to 


C 4 them 


5 
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them as records of civil hiſtory the moſt an- 
cient, and we preſume the moſt authentic of 
any in the annals of time; though it may 
be conſidered as a preſumptive argumeht of 


the truth of Divine Revelation that it holds | 


ont to us ſuch divine moral attributes, as we 
experience to have {till place in the general 
courſe of the moral world, and in the fate 
and fortunes of other ſtates and kingdoms, 
as well as in thoſ@whichiareithe ſpecial ob- 
jects of God's judgements, and of the pro- 
phetic denunciations. | 


. THERE is. then this :difference.: obfetvable 
between the ſacred writings; and the civil hi- 
ſtorian; that in the one, you find that declar- 
ed as a prophecy,. or denounced, or recorded 
as a judgment, which in the other is rela- 
ted as a fact; in this light we may conſider 
the prophecy of Jeremiah: And Chaldea 
« ſhall be a ſpoil: all that ſpoil her' ſhall 
be ſatisfied; faith the Lord. Becauſe ye 
es were glad, becauſe ye rejoiced, O ye de- 
« ſtroyers of mine heritäge, becauſe ye are 


— 
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£6 grown fat, as the heifer at graſs, and bel- 
ow as bulls.” Not only the hiſtory of 
the nations threatened, but of all the moſt 
rich and powerful cities, kingdoms and em- 
pires of the earth, is an accompliſhment of, 
or a comment upon this prophecy. The 
reaſons aſſigned for the Divine Vengeance 
againſt Moab by the ſame prophet, are as 
follow. Becauſe thou haſt truſted in thy 
« works, and in thy treaſures, thou ſhalt 

«© be taken: and Chemoſh ſhall go forth in- 
* to captivity with his prieſts and his prin- 
ces together. Moab hath been at eaſe 
from his youth, and he hath ſettled on 
* his lees, and hath not been emptied from 
* veſſel to veſſel, neither hath he gone into 
e captivity : therefore his taſte remained in- 
him, and his ſcent is not changed. How 
« ſay ye, we are mighty, and ſtrong men 
* for the war? Thou daughter that doſt 
« inhabit Dibon, come down from thy glo- 
«ry, and fit in thirſt. The horn of Moab 
is cut off, and his arm is broken, faith 


bes the Lord. Make ye him drunken, for 


cc he 
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£ he, magnified himſelf againſt the Lord. 
% Moab alſo ſhall wallow i in his vomit, and 


* he alſo ſhall be in deriſion. We have 


ic heard the pride of Moab, he is exceed- 
«© ing proud: his loftineſs, and his arro- 
„ gancy, and his pride, and the haughti- 
* neſs of his heart. Joy and gladneſs ſhall 
ce be taken from the plentiful field. More- 


over, I will cauſe to ceaſe in Moab, faith 
* the Lord, him that offereth in the high 


places, and him that burneth incenſe to 


5 his gods.” 


Tur fame moral reaſons are aſſigned for 


the denunciation againſt Nebuchadnezzar. 
It is thou, O king, that art grown, and 


% become ſtrong: for thy greatneſs is grown, 
te and reacheth unto heaven, and thy do- 
ee minion to the end of the earth. The 
* king ſpake and ſaid, is not this great Ba- 


. « bylon, that I have built for the houſe of 


te the kingdom, by the might of my power, 
e and for the honour of my majeſty? In 


the ſame manner, the power, the pomp and 
| pride 
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pride of Aſſyria are aſſigned by Ezekiel, as 
the cauſe of her fall. Behold, the Aſſy- 
« rian was a cedar in Lebanon with fair 
« branches, and with a ſhadowing ſhroud, 


« and of an high ſtature; and his top was 


* among the thick boughs. Therefore his 


height was exalted above all the trees of 


« the field, and his boughs were multipli- 
«* ed, and his branches became long, becauſe 


* of the multitude of waters, when he ſhot 


forth. Thus was he fair in his greatneſs, 
*in the length of his branches ; for his 
e root was by great waters. Therefore thus 


_ * faith the Lord God; becauſe thou haſt 


* lifted up thyſelf in height, and he hath 


s ſhot up his top among the thick boughs, 


and his heart is lifted up in his height; 
« I have therefore delivered him into the 
hand of the mighty one of the heathen ; 


* he ſhall ſurely deal with him; I have dri- 
„ven him out for his wickedneſs. And 


* ſtrangers, the terrible of the nations, have 


« cut him off.” 
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Tux facred writers in foretelling the pu⸗ 
niſhment or fall of nations, generally aſſign 


as the cauſe, a corruption in morals, or a 


defection from God. As in that againſt 
Egypt, Thus faith the Lord God, I will 
<-alſo deſtroy the idols; and I will cauſe 
e tfteir images to ceaſe out of Noph ; and 
* there ſhall be no more a prince of the 


land of Egypt: and I will put a fear in 


„the land of Egypt.” Thus again the 


_ prophet Iſaiah ſpeaks of Chaldea and Baby- 


lon; © Hear now this, thou that art given 
to pleaſures, that dwelleſt careleſly, 
te that fayeſt in thine heart, Tam, and none 
« elſe befides me: I ſhall not fit as a wi- 
« dow, neither ſhall I know the loſs of 
* children. But theſe two things ſhall 
© come to thee in a moment, in one day, the 
ce loſs of children, and widowhood : they 
ce ſhall come upon thee in their perfection, 
« for the multitude of thy ſorceries, and for 
te the great abundance of thine inchant- 
e ments? For thou haſt truſted in thy 


« wickedneſs : thou haſt ſaid, none ſeeth 
7 & me, 
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„me. Thy wiſdom and thy knowledge, 
« jt hath perverted thee ; and thou haſt ſaid 
in thy heart, I am, and none elle beſides 
« me. Therefore ſhall evil come upon 
« thee:” The ſame prophet having I pre- 
ſume, in view the captivity of Samaria and 
Iſrael, recorded in the ſecond book of kings, 
the eighteenth chapter; aſſigns as the cauſe 
of it, not only their defection from God, 
but their degeneracy in morals, and that 


luxury which has generally preceded, and 


prepared the way for the fall or ſignal chaſ- 


tiſement of ſtates and empires. Wo unto 


them that riſe up early in the morning, 
that they may follow ſtrong drink, that 
continue until night, till wine inflame 
them. And the harp, and the viol, the 
* tabret, and the pipe, and wine are in their 


« feaſts ; but they regard not the work of 


the Lord, neither conſider the operation 


** of his hands! 


As far as we can trace the hiſtory of 
mankind, we read of wars, removals, ex- 
tirpations, and other diſtreſſes of nations: 
We 
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We have an account of tribes or people 


driven out by the children of Eſau, and the 


children of Lot, long before the Iſraelites 


were commiſſioned by God to drive out 
the Canaanites. All theſe deſcendants of 
Abraham, the extirpators of other nations, 
became at laſt the victims of God's ven- 
geance, and ſuffered the ſame meaſure that 
they had inflicted. The Jews, who had 


extirpated the Canaanites and other nations, 
were in their turn threatened with, as they 


afterwards ſuffered, the like ſevere chaſtiſe- 
ment from heaven, upon their defection 
from God. And it ſhall be, if thou do 
< at all forget the Lord thy God, and walk 
« after other gods, and ferve them, and 
* worſhip them, I teſtify againſt you this 
ve day, that ye ſhall ſarely periſh. As the 
* nations which the Lord deftroyeth before 
e your face, fo ſhall ye periſh ; becauſe ye 
* would not be obedient unto the voice of 
** the Lord your God,” When vice or 

=” Tn idolatry 
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idolatry have fattened the human facrifice, 
and prepared them for deſtruction, the 
ſword of God is drawn, and every place 
and nation, in its turn, is made an exam- 
ple to ſucceeding ages, of the miſerable and 
ruinous effects of immorality and impiety. 
And in ſuch inſtances of diſtreſs recorded in 
the moſt ancient hiſtory, where we find not 
the crimes of the ſufferers ſpecified, we may 


preſume that the puniſhment was a moral 
and equal infliction, agreeable to the divine 


adminiſtration in latter inſtances, and which 
lie nearer to our view, and that the decla- 


ration of the prophet cancerning God's 


righteous dealings in ſuch viſitations, hold 


univerſally in all times and places. Thou 


« didſt march through the land in indigna- 
e tion, thou didſt threſh the heathen in an- 
* ver. Thou wenteſt forth for the ſalvati- 


on of thy people, even for ſalvation with 


© thine anointed. Thou woundedſt the 
head out of the houſe of the wicked, by 


ce diſcovering the foundation unto the 
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i» We may farther obſerve, that where the 
crimes of the ſufferers are not expreſſly 
mentioned, yet we may collect from ſome 
circumſtances of their ſtory, that they were 
grown opulent and luxurious, and conſe- 
quently by the abuſe of Divine Merey be- 
come proper objects of judgment. This 
we preſume to have been the ſtate of ” 
Midianites ſlain by the children of I 
from the account of the ſpoils taken, 255 
conſiſted, in part, of jewels of gold, chains 
Land bracelets, rings, ear-rings, and tablets.” 


And the gold of the offering that they offer- | 


e ed up to the Lord, of the Captains « of thou- 

b ends, and of the captains of hundreds was 
4 ſixteen thouſand ſeven hundred and fiſt 
6 ſhekels. of | 


Muck . hes been raiſed againſt hs 


cruelty of the Iſraelites, in extirpating the 


Lanaanites and the other nations, whom 
_ drave out under the conduct of Joſhua; 
but there had. been much more room for 


or a had not theſe nations been diſtin- 


— guiſhed: for their crimes and impiety, aſ- 
ſigned 
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of their deſtruction. ** Defile not you your- 
« ſelves in any of theſe things: for in all 
« theſe the nations are defiled which I caſt 
&© gut before you. And the land is defiled; 
therefore I do viſit the iniquity thereof 
“upon it, and the land itſelf vomiteth out 
« her inhabitants. All theſe abominations 
have the men of the land done which 
« were before you; and the land is defiled : 
that the land ſpue not you out alſo, when 
« ye defile it, as it ſpued out the nations 
« that were before you. Ye ſhall not walk 
e in the manners of the nations, which I 
« caſt out before you; for they committed 
* all theſe things, and therefore I abhorred 
„them. c 


SUPPOSE, according to the deiſtical objec- 


tor, that the Jews were cruel, 'becauſe the 


Canaanites were innocent, or more innocent 


than they are repreſented by the Jewiſh re- 


cords; and let him vindicate the God of 


nature in permitting ſuch carnage of the in- 
Vol. I. I nocent 


figned by the ſacred hiſtorians, as the cauſe 
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nocent, which we aſcribe to the God of 


Moſes, on the ſuppoſition of their being 
wicked ; nor can the Jewiſh writers be juſt- 


ly accuſed of partiality in the accounts they 


have given us of the Canaanites, ſince they 
have with equal frankneſs recorded the ido- 


latries, the defections and rebellion of er, 


own n people. 


Wuar gives Fen more authority, or au- 
thenticity to the Jewiſh hiſtory, is that we 
obſerve the fame Divine Government exer- 
ciſed over them, as over the other nations 
of the earth ; and only- more viſibly or mi- 
raculouſſy adminiſtred. If the reign of Solo- 
mon makes the faireſt and moſt ſplendid 
figure in their annals, and was the epocha 


of the greateſt wealth, power, and extent 


of empire of this people; ; it was at the ſame 
time, as will appear to be the fate of other 


nations, the period from whence the decline. 


of their ſtate commenced, and continued 
with ſome interruptions and intervals of 
peace and proſperity, ſuitable to the piety 


and 
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and morals of prince and people, to its final 
overthrow by the Romans. Were we to 
conſider the denunciations of their prophets, 


not as prophetical, but as merely hiſtorical 
© records of the manners of the Jews, we 


ſhould not wonder at the deſolation of their 


city and country, and the diſperſion of the 


people into every region under heaven; only 
his laſt circumſtance points out ſomething 
peculiar i in their ſtate, and is at the ſame 
time an ample teſtimony of the truth of the 
prophecy, and of the holineſs of the Divine 
Adminiſtration reſpecting them. 


Bor i moch har bse l os the Bow 


and fortune of the Jews,* that it might ſeem 
impertinent to add more, did not our pre- 


ſent ſubject, the fall of ſtates, require that 


Jeruſalem ſhould not be forgotten. Her 
ee and crimes· were notorious ; and 
D 2 ſo 


gee particularly Bp. Neauton's learned, ingenious, in- 


| finQtive, and very entertaining Work on Prophecy. 


+ Joſephus atrociſſima eorum facinora deſcribit, et pznas 


braviores omnibus upquam auditis, et tamen, ut ipſe _—_— 
_ infra 
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fo was her puniſhment. . Jeruſalem (hall 
& be troden down of the Gentiles ; and 


4 there ſhall not be one ſtone left upon ano- 


6c ther: :* how literally is this, and has been 
for ages paſt verified. The prophecy of 
Mah. reſpecting the deſolation of Judea, 
Bas not been leſs faithfully accompliſhed. 

The defenced city (ſays the Prophet) ſhall 
40 be deſolate, and the habitation forſaken, 
Le and left like a wilderneſs * there ſhall the 
«calf feed, and there ſhall he lie down, and 
10 conſume the branches thereof. How 
bit: gnally is this verified in the deſolation that 
now covers, and has for ſome ages covered 
the Holy Land, which compared to its for- 
mer ſplendor. is now no more than a heap 


of ruins :' and could we ſuppoſe Beroot at a 


few hours diſtance from Sidon; (and the 
tribe of ' Aſher extended its borders from 
„Sek es nn h tould "we, I fay, ſup- 


poſe 


infra meritum. Neque de Synedrio melius exiſtimandum, &c. 
Orotius de Veritat. Lib. 5. 


t Thompſon's Travels, vol. 3, p- 99 


| 
| 
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poſe Beroot in the holy Land, how minutely - 


is the latter part of this verſe verified in Fe- 
candine's Orange-garden, the laſt effort of 


magnificence we read of in Syria and the Eaſt, 


being now turned by the Ae a ſheep- 
fold; as we are told by /eye-witneſles it is 
at this day. 80 again, though that of 
Ifaiah may f wing and has a direct eye to 
Sennacherib's invaſion, yet it plainly looks 
further to the latter periods of the Jewiſh 


hiſtory, and extends to the Meſſiah:· Upon 


< the pleaſant fields, upon the fruitful vines, 
“upon the land of my people ſhall come up 
«thorns and briars ; yea, upon all the hou- 


4 ſes of joy in the joyous city: becauſe the 
«palaces ſhall be forſaken, the multitude 
< of the city ſhall be left, the forts and tow- 


«, ers ſhall be for dens for ever, a joy of wild 


« aſſes, a paſture of flocks : the preſent 
ſite of Jeruſalem, and the country round 


about, is a dreadful teſtimony of the truth of 
this A and we cannot but bluſh at 
the 


2 — Thompſon's Travels, Vol. 3. P- 44· 
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the perverſeneſs and folly of the unbeliever, 
who objects to the truth of the ſacred hiſ- 
tory, becauſe the promiſed: land is not at 
this time what that hiſtory deſcribes it once 
to have been, a land flowing with milk and 
honey; that is, he would have the prophe- 
cies-falſified in order to gu more credibility 
9-4 mn | =E FT 


eee I nia foo nl c circum- 
—— as the Iſhmaelites from Gilead, with 
their camels bearing Spicery and Balm and 
Myrrh, going to carry it down to this coun- 
try, the number of Pharaoh's chariots and 
horſemen, his treaſure, cities, &c. was a 
powerful, magnificent and luxurious ſtate at 
the time of its ſevere caſtigation by the 
plagues, and by the overthrow. of me. Red 
| ens 7 +8. ; 
0 W. n manner you may colle& 


from ſeveral paſſages in Homer, that Troy 
| hs. was 


vide Voltaire's Univerſal Hiſtory. 
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was an opulent and delicate city, before 
her ſacrifices were rejected by heaven, and 
before ſhe fell by the arms of the more 
barbarous and hardy Greeks. ELL 


F no city was ever more proud, 
pompous, and luxurious than Babylon: 
the night, in which it was taken by Cyrus, 
employed as it was in feſtivity, riot and 
debauch, ſufficiently indicates the moral 
ſtate and degeneracy of its Inhabitants, 
both prince and people at the time of its 
fall. When Sardis was taken by Cyrus, 
both this capital, and its King-Crzſus, 
were diſtinguiſhed for their abundance of 
treaſure; and probably no ſtrangers to the 
luxury and pleaſures which wealdhy: anon 
rally A 3 2 uy 


22 


Urox this occaſion, and reflecting on 
the virtues for which Cyrus was diſtin- 
guiſh'd, we may obſerve in general, in the 
æras of pagan hiſtory, when arms and con- 
que were the chief buſineſs of mankind, 

'D4 morals 
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morals - ſtill victorious; and cowardice; 
floth, luxury and impiety generally falling 
victims to. bravery, induſidy, temperance 
and _ EE we] i 


_ Urov the: ruins. by: the Babylonian; FIN 
che Perſian Empire, which ſeem'd to have 


been arrived to its higheſt pitch of ſtrength 
and grandeur, when it received that ſevere 
| ſtroke at the battle of Artemiſium and Sala- 
mis. by the confederate Greeks. We can- 
not eaſily conceive, by what treaſures fuch 
a fleet and army were equipped and ſubſiſ- 
ted, as Xerxes had upon his Grecian Expe- 
dition. And how ſignally did the righte- 
ous power of Providence appear in confound- 


ing the vain hopes, and humbling the pride 
of the Perſian monarch. He ſeemed to ſay. 
with the king of Egypt, I will purſue, &c. 


and God ſeemed to interpoſe as. of old: 


© he blew with the wind, and the ſea 


« covered them, * diſtreſs and 


; ſufferings of the Perſian fleet upon the coaſt 
of ; Magneſia, and in failing round Eubea, 


=no9 l Herodotus 
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Herodotus aſcribes to the gods; (as the 
Athenians upon their return erected a terns 
ple to Boreas, as their preſerver or benefac- 
tor on this occaſion : ;) who, he ſays; did 
this to reduce the Perſian fleet to an equali- 
ty with the Grecian, or at leaſt not to leave 
them ſo much ſuperior in number. They 


were however ſtill far ſuperior in number, 


ſo that they ' ſurrounded the ' Grecian fleet, 
when the Almighty again interpoſed" to 
break the head of this Leviathan at Salamis 


and Mycale. His army at Platœa met with' 
no better ſucceſs; out of three hundred 


thouſand men, not more than three thouſand 
eſcaping the ſword, beſides thoſe forty thou- 


ſand who fled away with Artabazus. And 


112 


what renders this victory of the Greeks over 
the Perfians' more fignal 1 is, that it was s gain- 
ed with the loſs only of ninety one Spartans, 
ſixteen Tegeans, and fifty two Athenians' 
ſlain! A more extraordinary defeat, or ; 


more mitaculoils victory we ſcarce read of 


in the ſacred. ſtory. That the morals of 


| the Perſians were at this tune corrupted, 


I con- 
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I conjecture from this circumſtance, that 
we find their army attended with concu- 
bines ; theſe made part of the ſpoil, which 
beſides conſiſted of great quantities of gold 
and filver, chariots plated with gold and fil- 
ver, goblets of gold, and other vaſes of gold 
and filver, chains, bracelets, and ſcymitars 
of gold, with rich apparel of various co- 


lours : ſufficient proofs of the delicacy and 


luxury, as well as of the opulence of the 
Perſians at this time. And the ſparing and 
hardy Spartans may be conſidered as a pro- 
per inſtrument in the hand of Providence 
to chaſtiſe this voluptuous nation. 


Vier the overgrown opulence of this 
mighty empire ſtill ſubſiſted for a hit 
longer, till an advancing degeneracy and 
corruption of morals prepared. it for a final 
overthrow. | 


Darius, when he advanced to meet 
Alexander, might ſeem by his equipments 
to be going forth fo celebrate a feaſt or a 
truth, and not _— the march to fight a 

battle 
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battle and gain a victory; loaded as he was 
with implements of luxury, rather than with 
accoutrements of war. When I ſee him 
advance to the battle with all the ſplendor 
of wealth, and in all the pomp of luxury: 
when I ſee him fall, and with him the 


Perſian Empire : what ſee I elſe but enar- 


mous vice, led like a fatted victim to. the 
facrifice, and the diſſolution of a monarchy 
diſtempered from head to foot. The ſtate 
was mortally ſick, before the Macedonian 


drew his ſword to let out the remains of 


life, that was only ſupported by debauch. 
At the time that the Perſian Empire fell by 
the fall of Darius, and Babylon came into 
the hands of the conqueror, nothing could 


ſeem to be more corrupt than the manners 


of both prince and people.“ And we may 
rather wonder at the patience of Providence 
in bearing with them ſo long, than that they 
at laſt fell a ſacrifice to their own ſloth and 


cowardice, effeminacy and debauchery. 
ANTI 


Nihil urbis ejus corruptius moribus; nee ad inritandas 
inliciendaſque immodicas voluptates inſtructius. Liberos 
con- 
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Axrlochus the great, one of the laſt 


Princes, who figured in the Eaſt, and who 
might ſeem to have imitated Darius in the 
pomp, the ſplendor and greatneſs of his pre- 
parations, fell like him, conquered, as is 
acknowledged by the conquerors, by his 
own.cowardice and luxury. We ſee him 


when engaged in war with the Romans, de- 


feated before the approach of an enemy: 
the very report of one was ſufficient to put 
«6 flight.a man "OG ſubdued by his, vices. 
edt: 

Ir the Athenians, were not ws with 
the luxury of the Perſians, they were not 
bees leſs inflamed with Pride, and the 
7106 {i's FIVE V1 en | £1 ambition 
J VIE MOOT 
cbnjugeſque cum hoſpitibys ſtupto coire, modo pretium 
flagizia detur, parentes maritique patiuntur. Convivales 


ludi tota perſide regibus purpuratiſque cord: ſunt : Baby- 
fonii maxime in vinum, etquæ ebrietatem ſequuntur, effuſi 


ſant. Feminarum—ecomitas habetur vulgati corporis vilitas. 


Quint. Curt. Lib. 5 C. N 


1 Totem regen 6 fon Luxuria debellatum, Ke. Flor. arg 
2. Cap. 8.0 V9 22010 {ot | | 
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ambition of conqueſt and empire; before 
their final ruin, when they had two Wars at 
once upon their hands, we are told by their 
own hiſtorians, that their obſtinacy was riſen 


to ſo high a pitch, that had it not been viſible 


to all the world, the bare mention of its 
poffibility would have been quite incredible. 


They were at the height of their power and 


pride, and enjoyed the largeſt tract of em- 
pire that any ſtate of Greece had at that time 
done, when they received the moſt fatal 


. blow by the deſtruction of Nicias and De- 


moſthenes with their fleet and armies. None 
had been ſo vain of their naval ſtrength and 
ſkill, yet in theſe they were moſt ignobly 
defeated, and ſaw all their glory miſerably 


ſhipwrecked in the harbour of Syracuſe. 


They ſet out as lords of the ocean, and were 
at laſt forced to attempt a ftolen flight by 
land. They began their voyage with peans 
and preſages of victory, they now diſlodged 
with groans and omens, that portended no- 
thing but ruin: they proceeded upon their 
Sicilian expedition with a deſign to enſlave 

Ef others 
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others, and were enſlaved themſelves : they 


wantonly invaded the poſſeſſions of foreign- 


ers, and thereby loſt their own. Thus fell 
Athens a ſacrifice to her own in) juſtice, pre- 
ſumption and ambition. 


On this occafion we cannot but obſerve 
the righteouſneſs of Providence in hum- 


bling the proud, as well as in diflolving 


the luxurious. It was when Alexander, 
the he-goat in Daniel, © waxed very great, 
* and when he was ſtrong, that the great 
& horn was broken.” The words of the 
hiftorian Juſtin are a proper comment on 


this prophecy of Daniel, that Alexander 
the great was taken off in the bloom of his 


age, and the ſplendor of his victories.* 


Tur figure the Thebans made among the 


antient ſtate of Grace was tranſient, yet 
great and illuſtrious, and is not without a 


moral leſſon on x the preſent ſubject: if two 


Citizens 


* Extincto i in ipſo ætatis ac l 3 Alexandro 
magno. * Lib. 13. Cap. 1. 
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citizens by the mere force of virtue cou'd 
raiſe their country from contempt to a luſtre 
and glory that amaz'd and aw'd the reſt of 
Greece : what wonders might not be per- 
formed, and what ſucceſſes not inſured 
by the united virtue of a whole nation ? 
If heaven thus favoured the efforts of two 
brave and honeſt men, what bleſſings might 
not be expected from the proweſs, integrity 
and piety of a whole people. The hiſtory 
of Thebes, ſhort as it is, teaches us another 


leſſon concerning Providence, or we may 


ſay, confirms us in its truth: heaven, in 
this inſtance, to diſtinguiſh its Power and 
Providence, raiſed up the moſt contempt- 
ible of the ſtates of Greece, to hum- 
ble the pride, inſolence and injuſtice of 
the Spartans, deemed at that time invin- 
eible. 


We cannot on this ſubject, the fall of 


ſtates, cloſe the page of antient Eaſtern 
Story without caſting a mournful eye on 


the broken, yet elegant remains of Pal- 
SL myra. 
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myra. At the firſt ſight, or mere repreſen- 
tation of theſe ruins, as they are exhibited to 
us by the curious travellers, their magnifi- 
cence and elegance ſtrike you with a pleaſing 
wonder, which is immediately ſucceeded, 
at leaſt I found it ſo, with a deep ſenſibility 
of the uncertainty of human greatneſs, and 
the awful proceſs of a Divine Providence, in 
thus humbling the efforts of human pride. 
In this ſcene of deſolation I thought there 
appeared viſibly the Hand of Heaven. The 
ravage of an enemy rarely makes ſuch uni- 
verſal ruin, or extends to the laboured de- 
molition of every monument of art, eſpeci- 
ally where the materials are ſo hard and du- 
rable, and no advantage thereby accrues to 
the ravager. The city might have been 
diſmantled upon policy; but it could ſerve 
no intereſts to tear its bowels, and rend it 
as it were piece-meal, and limb from limb. 
But what, or whoever was the executioner, 
there appears to me the hand of a righteous 
God in the execution. City or empire never 
fell thus low, without ſome diſtinguiſhed 
- and 
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and inveterate crimes of the poſſeſſors pre- 
ceding. The very ruins before us yet ſpeak 
and tell us, that the Palmerines were a de- 
licate and diſſolute people; and the reflection 
of the critic upon this occaſion is both juſt 
and obvious. The want of this ſpecies 
« of Architecture (the Doric) makes me ſuſ- 


* pect, the ruins which now remain, were 


« built at a time, when an unbounded lux- 
« ury had over-run the ſtate, and almoſt 


e extinguiſhed the natural taſte for truth 


te and propriety.” * And afterwards; © I 
« am inclinable to think the ruins now be- 
« fore us were erected in the age immedi- 
« ately preceding, or in that of Zenohia 
* herſelf, when the ſplendid Corinthian or- 
« der only could fatisfy the luxury of the 
cc times, which had eradicated that taſte for 
« propriety, which otherwiſe would have 
been occaſionally delighted with the mild- 
ce er charms of the Doric Order. + | 

Tua the Palmerines were grown to a 
"YOU. | | E. high 


W Leun concerning Tae. p. 82. + Ib. p. 85. 
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| high degree of luxury, is | to me evident 


enough by a letter extant of Aurealian to 
Zenobia, commanding her ſubmiſſion : 
one of the conditions of which was; 


* Gemmas, argentum, aurum, ſericum, e- 


** quos, camelos in Ærarium Romanum con- 


* feras.”* And the ſame writer continu- 
ing the ſubject of this people, or rather of 


the emperor's victory over them, adds, 
e tunc illz veſtes quas in templo ſolis vi- 
* demus, conſertæ gemmis; tum perſici 
* dracones et tiaræ; tum genus purpuræ 
quod poſtea nec ulla gens detulit, nec 
Romanus orbis vidit.” __ 


THE ingenious travellers, who have fa- 
voured the public with theſe curious ruins, 
haye obſerved that the Palmerines were in 


the time of Mark Antony a rich, trading, 


and free people. How long they had been 
in poſſeſſion of theſe advantages we are left 
to conjecture. It ſeems probable, that their 


riches, and of courſe their trade muſt have 
- been 


. ®* Vopiſc. Hiſtor, Roman. Seriptor. Lat. Tom. 2. p. 393. 
+ Ibid, | 


wh ow, od yo 
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been of ſome ſtanding ; for we ſhall find by 
the inſcriptions, that in leſs than forty years 
after, they were luxurious and expenſive W 
ſuch a degree, as muſt have required, conſi- 


derable wealth to ſupport. 


TRE ſtory of Rome is well known; and 
the ſteps by which ſhe declined, as evident 
as thoſe by which ſhe roſe to empire : yet 


the made too conſiderable a figure not to 


demand our notice on the ſubje& of our 
preſent diſcourſe. One of the cauſes aſſign- 


ed for her fall, is as follows. It muſt be 


* acknowledged that the Roman laws were 
* too weak to govern the republick : but 


© experience. has proved it to be an invaria- 
< ble fact, that good laws which raiſe the 
reputation and power of a ſmall repub- 


te lick, become incommodious to it, when 
<* once its grandeur is eſtabliſhed, becauſe 


it was their natural effect to make a great 


people, but not to govern them.” *. 
E 2 | BARON 


Monteſquieu: Grandeur and Declenſion of the Romans. 


p. 91. 
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| Baxon Monrareurny is ſo refined a 
ſveculatift, and extraordinary genius, that 
he could give a hundred reaſons for or againſt 


the ſame fide of the queſtion : reaſons which 


perhaps had no foundation in fact and truth. 
On the preſent ſubject, we conceive that a 
multiplicity of laws ſpeaks a multiplicity of 
_ crimes; and that ſuch laws may be juſtly 
conſidered rather as a conſequence, and in- 
tended for correctives than a cauſe of cor- 
ruption and decline. | 


Tx thouſand things may, or may not 
be, in abſtracted ſpeculation and political 
refinement, which have no place. in fact or 
experience : : this however is certain, that 
the virtues which raiſed the Romans to be 
maſters of the world, had, if perſevered in, 
preſerved their power and empire: or to 
ſpeak plainer; it was the want or abſence of 
thoſe very virtues, which had raiſed Rome 


to dominion and empire, that occaſioned 


her fall. * 


„ > a 1 . « : 


* Potentiz Romanorum prior Scipio viam aperuerat, lux-, 


uxiæ Poſterior aperuit. Quippe, remoto Carthaginis metu 
ſubla- 


TAE 
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Tur firſt Romans were diſtinguiſhed for 
their religion, or fear of the gods, and for 
the moral virtues, which are naturally pro- 
duced by the influence of religious princi- 
ples : they were temperate, patient and per- 

ſevering, courageous and daring, yet com- 
plant to order, and ſubmiſſive to authority: 
every citizen was a patriot, and a hero, re- 
ſolved to do and ſuffer all things for the ſe- 
curity, the liberty, the reputation, and the 


E _ glory 


ſyblataque imperii æmulà, non gradu, ſed præcipiti curſu, . 
a virtute deſcitum, ad vitia tranſcurſum ; vetus diſciplina 
deſerta, nova inducta; in ſomnum a vigiliis, ab armis ad 


Voluptates, a negotiis in otium converſa civitas. | 
Paterculus. Lib. 2. C. }. : 


Imperium facile iis artibus retinetur, quibus initio partum 
eſt, Verum ubi pro labore, deſidia: pro continentia et 
æquitate, lubido atque ſuperbia, invaſere; fortuna ſimul cum 
moribus immutatur. Ita imperium ſemper ad ee, 
Ar ab minus bono transfertur. ö 


1 


Pro pudore, pro abſtinentia, pro Ae audacla, largitio, 
avaritia vigebant. Quis eſt omnium his moribus, quin di- 
vitiis et ſumptibus, non probitate neque induſtria, cum ma- 
joribus ſuis contendat ? &c. | 
15 N Caton. Concion. in Bell. Catill. Saluft, 
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glory of his country, Various occaſions 
offered, that called forth all their vir- 


tues, kept them in exerciſe, and put them 


to the full exertion. Heaven ſeconded their 
virtuous efforts, and crowned their arms 


with conqueſt, fame and empire. Rome 


arrived to its height, began to decline by 


the declenſian of its virtues: power and 


ſecurity from danger unnerved the ſtrong, 


and rendered the vigilant remiſs; expoſed 


the republick to inſults abroad, and to civil 
wars at home: a ſelfiſh ambition took place 
of the love of country, and zeal for the 


public was extinguiſhed in party rage: the 


riches of Aſia, and the ſpoils of the con- 


quered provinces introduced indolence and 


ſloth, luxury and avarice, and all the arts, 
follies, and vices of a corrupted ſtate. If 
their courage ſurvived their other virtues, it 
was a kind of mechanical ferocity contracted 


by long uſe, and now at the diſpoſal of the 


ambitious, and engaged by the wages of 


corruption. Religion, the only effectual re- 
ſtraint upon the human conduct, being ba- 
niſhed 
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niſhed by the introduction of the principles 
of Epicurus,* gave liberty to every man to 
do what was right in his own eyes; till a 
tyrant ſeems to have become neceſſary to curb 
thoſe, who like the Iſraelites had renounced 
the government of God, and the protection 
of his Providence. A ſucceſſion of theſe 
tyrants, monſters of impiety, debauchery 
and cruelty, was permitted to laſh the Ro- 
mans into virtue, or to correct and puniſh 
their vices : under whom the republick, or 
we ſhould rather ſay, the ſtate, languiſhed 
rather than lived under a complication of 
diſorders, with ſome few intervals of pre- 
carious health; till Rome, imperial, im- 
mortal, eternal Rome, the miſtreſs of the 
world, the ſtrong and ſpreading oak, which 
had covered all the beaſts of the earth, ha- 
ving accompliſhed her fate, the fate of na- 
tions, expires, or rather dwindles away, a 
poor and ſhrivell'd plant, deprived of its 
native virtue and the benign influences of 
heaven, and is ſcattered, the ſport of winds, 
into the common maſs of univerſal matter! 
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PsaLMs cxlv. 17. 


. Lard i 2 — in all his Ways, gud 4405 5 
in all his works. 


vo and his attributes, we may pre- 

ſume from his ſupreme perfection, 
muſt be unchangeable, and the ſame yeſter- 
day, to- day, and for ever: the God of 
Moſes, as certainly as he is the true God, 
muſt be the righteous and holy Governor 
of, and through all the earth. 


THB 
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Tur immutability of God which has 


been objected and alledged, as inconſiſtent 
with all moral and providential interpoſiti- 
ons, is ſo far from being concluſive againſt, 
that it ſtrongly ſupports them. God's im- 
mutability muſt reſpect his other attributes: 
for inſtance; he muſt be immutable in ho- 
lineſs, wiſdom, juſtice and goodneſs : this 
allowed, it follows, that God in the govern- 
ment of his creatures muſt purſue the ſame 
rules of holineſs, &c. and that this very 
unchangeableneſs of conduct muſt infer a 
changeableneſs of meaſures ſuited to the va- 
riable conduct of mankind. For inſtance; 
the ſame unchangeable holineſs and juſtice 
that bleſſes and rewards the good, maſt up- 


on an alteration and degeneracy of their 


conduct, punith and reclaim the bad. The 


fame unchangeable goodneſs that wills the 


happineſs of mankind, muſt in proportion 
to their wants, interpoſe and relieve his 
creatures: and till we can prove an uni- 


formity of behaviour in man, we can never 
3 maintain 


? 
by 
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maintain an uniform adminiſtration i in the 
government of God. 


Lar ne caſt a tranſient eye on modern 
times, and modern hiſtory, and we ſhall aſ- 
ſuredly find the ſame divine moral admini- 
ſtration carried on, as in the ages and nati- 
ons, that have long ſince paſſed away. We 
have only to lament, that our materials on 
this occaſion, though they ſeem to lie near- 
er to our view, are by the hands they have 
paſſed through, leſs copious, or rather not ſo 
choice and pertinent, as thoſe we meet with 
in remoter times : The truth is, and muſt 
not be diſſembled, that the antient pagan 
has generally more religion than the mo- 
dern and the chriſtian, Facts, manners and 
characters, with the ſingular interpoſitions 
of Providence, or what were deemed 
ſuch, engaged the attention, and the pen of 
the beſt Greek and Roman hiſtorians ; while 
a tedious detail of political proceedings, or 
a dry diſcuſſion of political principles, the 
pertneſs of minute philoſophy, or the petu- 
lance 
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lance and envenomed malignity of a party 


ſpirit, ſtain every page of the chriſtian, and 
peculiarly « of the modern Britiſh Hiſtory ; in 


the authors and compilers of which, at leaſt 
in ſome of them, we obſerve a ſtudied affec- 


tation to exclude the hand of Providence 
from all the works of nature and the revolu- 
tions of ſtates. 


 Lorp CLARENDON is to be excepted 
from this cenſure, who writes both with 
the genius and in. the ſpirit of antiquity,. 
and has ingenuouſly and honeſtly obſerved, 


and pointed out to the reader's obſervation 


the hand of God, as it appears on any fignal 
occaſion. In moſt other writers of modern 
hiſtory, we are left to ſele& our materials, 
to moralize upon them, and to apply them 
to the preſent ſubject. And let thoſe who 
have leiſure and opportunity ſtudy the hiſtory 
of human nature, with the ſame attention' 


that has been employed in the inveſtigation 
of the ſyſtem of nature, and they would not 


fail 


fa 
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fail to find the ſame abundant inſtances of 


the ſame eternal power and Godhead. 


Tux chriſtians. of the Greek empire ſeem 


to haye been-their own executioners, and by 


their avarice, ambition, treachery, - levity, 
and diſcord, careleſneſs and degenerate cow- 
ardice, to have opened the gates of their 
empire to the Turk. They had little left 
before their final extirpation, and the ruin 
of their ſtate, but an emperor without an 
empire; nobles without honour, ſubjects 
without loyalty, and chriſtians without faith 
and morals. Nay, it ſeems remarkable, 
that the utter ruin of their affairs, and their 


extirpation from Syria and Paleſtine, by the 


loſs of Ptolemais, was not brought about, 


till their morals were groſsly, if not univer- 


fally corrupted. Babylon itſelf, when ta- 
—— $6.4 ken 


k | i Fon the ſtate of morals in the city of Ptolemais, the on- 
ly city now remaining to the chriſtian name. See Knowles“ 
valuable hiſtory of the Turks, p. 158, &c. FT, 
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ken by Alexander was ſcarce ſo corrupt as 


this chriſtian city. 


Tux ſtate of the church was at this time 
truly deplorable. Party ſpirit, wars and. 
bloodſhed had taken place of brotherly cha- 
rity; humility was baniſhed by the pride 
of the biſhops and the devotion of the peo- 
ple, what devotion. remained was ſpent on 


rites and ceremonies, as if the levitical law 
had been ſtill in force, or had been newly 
_ reſtored. The rational, the moral, the ſpi- 


ritual religion of Jeſus was degenerated into 


barren controverſy, into. verbal .diſpute and 
artificial theology, while bodily exerciſes and 
ſeverities were inſtituted in the room of 3 in- 
ternal habits of piety.“ 


Taz 


. * PrzrNciyEs primum chriſtianos nullum fecifſe bellandi 
modum, etiam cum pace frui liceret ; epiſcopos acerrime 
inter ſe certaſſe, de ſummis ſedibus, ac ficut olim arbori vitæ 
prælata arbor ſcientiz maxima dederat mala, ita tunc quoque 
curioſam eruditionem pietati 1 & ex religione ar- 
1 — & e. | 


Grotius de Verit. Lib. 6. 
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p Tur riches found in Damaſcus, and 
L | Dair-Abil-Kodos, ſhew that the chriſtians of 
| the Eaſt, at the time when they were attack- 
ed by the Saracens, were greatly degene- 
rated: theſe at leaſt were honeſt in their tru- 
ces, faithful to their promiſes, active, ſtrictly 
ſober, merciful, and religious in their way; 
and it might be Py expected, that 
' God would give ſucceſs to them, though 
denying his truth, with which they had not 
had the ſame opportunities to be acquainted 
as the Greeks, and againſt which they might 
plauſibly have fome prejudice from obſery- 
ing the manners of its profeſſors; I ſay, 
God might reaſonably give ſucceſs to theſe 
againſt thoſe, who after fuller information 
and knowledge, had in fa& renounced that 
truth, though they ſtill retained the name 
of believers. A holy God muſt have more 
reſpect to an honeſt Saracen, than to an im- 
moral chriſtian. | l 
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: Tun Arabs under the firſt Caliphs, Abu- | 
beker and Omar, that made ſuch a rapid 
| conqueſt 
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conqueſt of Syria and Paleſtine, were wild, 
unarmed, undiſciplined troops; roſe as it 
were in an inſtant ; (for how many hundred 


years did the Romans fight before they 


made half the figure!) and rolled down 


like a flood, without any conſiderable let or 


hindrance, {till gathering new ſtrength; and 
againſt the obſtructions of a well-formed, 


long eſtabliſhed empire, in the courſe of 


half a century, became maſters of the Eaſt- 
ern e 


LUXURY, effeminacy, and immorality, 


diſſentions, treachery, avarice and debauche- 


ry had prepared the chriſtians for the facri- 
fice; and nothing was wanting to begin and 
"finiſh it, but God's Fiat to the ſword: of the 
Saracen to unſheath and conquer. Thus 
Damaſcus, Hams, Jeruſalem, Tripoli, 
Ceſarea, and the reſt of Syria, Alexandria 
and the reſt of Egypt, part of Africa, and 
the greateſt part of Perſia fell into the hands 
of the conquerors in leſs time than the Ro- 
mans conquered one city. We ſhould not 


wonder 


| 
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wonder at this rapid ſucceſs, when we read 
the following words of the hiſtorian : © To 
« the firſt ſucceſs, and fame of the Turco- 
« man nation, the effeminate cowardice of 


« thoſe delicate people of Aſia, with whom 


« they had to do, gave no leſs furtherance, 
than their own valour, &c.” 


IT is not in the power of man to account 


for all the ends of Providence in the riſe, the 


ſupport, and enlargement of the great Ot- 
toman Empire ; but this we may from a 
ſuperficial ſurvey of their hiſtory affirm, that 


the firſt eſtabliſhment of, and acceſſions to 
their Empire were made upon the ruin of 


chriſtian morals ; and that the progreſs of 
their arms in the Weſt has been generally 
owing to the ſloth, the treachery and cow- 
ardice, the diviſions and debauchery of chriſ- 
tian princes and ſtates. What is ſaid of 
Poland, when attacked by the Turks in the 
year one thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy 
two, that it was ſick, and languiſhing with 


its own inteſtine diſtempers, and that the 


Vor. I * F civil 
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civil and moſt deteſtable diſcords of that 
country laid them open to the fury of their 


enemies, and that they were proud, de- 


bauched, &c. * may be in part, or in the 


whole applied to the other chriſtian ſtates 


and kingdoms, over whom the Turk has 
gained the moſt - ſignal advantages. God 
might with no leſs wiſdom than juſtice em- 
ploy this people as ſcourges, and inftru- 
ments to correct more enlightened offenders. 


It will be perhaps difficult to ſhew one im- 


portant war ſucceſsfully carried on by the 


Ottoman arms againſt the powers: of Eu- 


rope, where the vanquiſhed did not contri- 
bute to, or invite their own lofſes by im- 
prudence, immorality, or impiety ; by ſelf- 
iſhneſs and remiſſneſs, ambition and diſſen- 
ſions among themſelves, leaſt becoming 
chriſtians; or by a diſregard of that God, 
whoſe exaſc they would ſeem to affert. 


Tux author has not an opportunity to 


inform 


* See Sir P. wad Hiſtory of the Turkiſh Empire, 
p. 300, 290, and 230. 
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inform himſelf of the ſtate of morals in Po- 


land preceding her preſent ſufferings, he 


would only obſerve, and he ſcarce needs 
obſerve what is notorious to all the world, 
that ſhe was like Jeruſalem, convulſed in 
every part by the domeſtic rage of her own 
citizens, before ſhe was expoſed to the hoſ- 


tile invaſion of her neighbours, which ſhe 


might properly ſeem to invite; if the Poles 
have not now as formerly, for thus they 
are publickly charged, betrayed and ſold 


their own rights and liberties. If the Po- 


liſh nobility be, as they are deſcribed, faſ- 
tidious, expenſive, pompous ; abſolute ty- 
rants over their tenants and vaſſals, and ac- 
cuſtomed to determine all right and juſtice 
by the ſword, may they not in the ſcheme 
of a righteous Providence be juſtly and mer- 
cifully reduced- to know themſelves, their 
wants and dependency, and to experience 
that oppreſſion and violence from their 
neighbours, which they have exerciſed 
among themſelves,  « 
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We may further obſerve in the vindicati- 
on of the righteous Providence of God, that 
the Turkiſh empire never made any conſider- 
able ptogreſs, but received the moſt dreadful 
blows, when engaged with virtuous princes 


and ſtates, as Tamerlane, Scanderbeg, Ula- 


diſlaus, and John of Huns : the prince of 


Epire, and king of Hungary, with a hand- 


ful of men did more towards humbling the 
Turk, than the united powers of Chriſten- 
dom have done ever fince : Scanderbeg was 
generally victorious ; and Uladiſlaus with 
his General Huniades were ſo, till they 
fought the battle of Varna, in violation of 
a ſolemn treaty confirmed by oath, which 
ended in the deſtruction of the one, and the 
total overthrow of both. 


 TRrANnsILvANIa, Moldavia, &c. waged 
a long and terrible war againſt the Turks, 
until revolutions, unquietneſs and factions 
ſo ſpent them, that they at length became 
another addition to the empire. of the 
Turks, who now (fays the hiſtorian) im- 
poſe 
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curb, not to be imputed to any thing leſs 
than to Divine Juſtice, which takes occaſion 


to exerciſe a kind of ſeverity againſt the un- 


ſeaſonable negligence, ſedition, and variance 


of chriſtians among themſelves, at a time 


when the common enemy to their profeſſion 
watched only the opportunity of their own 
diſſenſions, to enter and devour them.“ 


Look an the ſeven churches. or rather 
the ſeven cities, the ſeats of the ſeven church- 
es of Aſia, as they are deſcribed by modern 


| travellers, and what do they ſpeak but the 


righteous and awful judgments of God 


on the degeneracy of man, for his abuſe of 


the moſt precious mercies of heaven? 


Bronx we leave the Eaſt, it may not be 
improper to take notice of the miſerable 
{tate of modern Perfia, and by what means 


it was reduced to the ſlavery, and ſufferings, 


F under 


Sir P. Ryc. State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 11 3. 


poſe on them a heavy yoke, and a ſtrait 
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under which it has of late years ſo ſignally 
laboured. We have clear and full informa- 


tion on this ſubje& given us by an ingenious 
traveller, an eye-witneſs, and one eminent for 
his love of truth, virtue, and mankind. 


A general depravity of manners involved 

*« Perſia in inextricable confuſion. They 

were a people departed from almoſt every 
virtue. The Perſians by the neglect of 
« moral duties, have prepared the way 
« for that ruin in which they are involved. 
« In Perfia, ignorance and want of foreſight, 
« with an univerſal corruption of manners, 


e prepared the necks of the people for the 


* yoke to which they have now ſubmitted. 


Nadir mounted the throne by means of the 
corruption and immorality of the people; 
3 whom every ſocial virtue was neglect- 
* ed: common faith and common honeſty 
were little more among them than bare 


* names. The ſubjects of Perſia in general 


bo were almoſt as little worthy of mercy, as 
« their king was diſpoſed to ſhew it. Their 
* corruption. rendered thena mature for de- 


66 ſtruction. | 
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the tyrant's death by his life, and foretel the 4 
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« ſtruction. Had the people been leſs vici- 
e ous, the vices of the uſurper could not 
60 e been ſo deſtructive. * 


18 Tux 1 n are, be Have 
been generally more wretched, as they 
« have generally been more wicked than 


* other nations.” Þ 
Tur ſame Divine Government and falu- 
tary caſtigation you will find taking place, 


in the weſtern as in the eaſtern world, and 


in every nation under heaven, when ripe for 


HAGER ; 


8 juſt, | 1 in n 40. . are 
God s judgments to purſue the wicked, and 
ſo regularly has vengeance overtaken enor- 
mous offenders, that you may often foreſee 


— 
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exerciſed ; thus generally it ſures with nati- 
ons and public communities; and though 
we may not preſume' to limit the mercy of 
God, nor comprehend all the ways of his 
Providence, yet this we may ſafely affirm, 
that there has been ſcarcely a kingdom or 
people upon earth, with whoſe hiſtory we are 
acquainted, who have been ſignal ſufferers 
before they had manifeſted themſelves to be 


diſtinguiſhed ſinners; and we may almoſt 


predict the fate of a nation from che ſtate 
of its morals. 

Berorr the Tartars ſubdued the kingdom 
of Corea, we are told, that it was full of 
luxury and debauchery, the whole buſineſs of 
the Coreſians being eating and drinking, and 
giving themſelves up to all lewdneſs. And 
we may preſume from the little oppoſition 
which the ſame Tartars met with in their 
invaſions of the other Chineſe Provinces, that 
theſe were greatly degenerated, and fallen 
into a ſtate of cowardice and effeminacy at 
the time of this invaſion ; when, to uſe the 


language 
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language of the hiſtorian, it is ſaid, the 


«© Tartars began to try their valour againſt 


(e the delights of China.“ A remarkable 


inſtance of this degenerate ſpirit we have in 
the conduct of the Emperor Vu an Lie. 
The enemy entered his Capital, filled it with 


blood and ſlaughter, and coming to his pa- 


lace, found him faſt aſleep, and wholly ig- 
norant of the diſaſter. | 


Bor to turn our views to the Weſtern 
world; what a ſcene of miſery and confuſion 
again was Poland, in the beginning of this 
century, in conſequence of their having elect- 


ed Auguſtus of Saxony to that throne ? 


Why ſhould we wonder at this, when we are 
told in hiſtory, the electors had loſt their vir- 


tue, and ſet themſelves to fale. | 


Ir moſt of the perſecuting emperors were 
cut 


* Navarette in Churchill's Collection of en te 


p. 303. 
+ nee ib. p. 304. 


1 Burnet's Hiſt. of his own Times, V. 5. p. 844 
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cut off one after another in a very remark- 
able manner, it is not leſs certain that the 


empire itſelf was viſited with plague and fa- 


mine, with civil wars, with inundations of 
ſavage and barbarous people, Perſians, Goths, 
Germans, Scythians, &c. till all Italy and 
Rome itſelf fell into their hands and was 
plundered by them ; where it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, the Romans were at this time, 
chriſtians in name, but idolaters in fact. 


No reader is unacquainted with the mi- 
ſery and confuſion occaſioned by the irrup- 
tions of the Goths and Vandals into the 
more poliſhed and enlightened European 
provinces: but every reader 1s not equally 
informed of the crimes and immoralities, 


which at that time diſgraced, Chriſtendom, | 


and inyited the incurſions of theſe barbarians, 


who) 


© ! *PosTQUan imperatores facti erant chriſtiani, Romæ 
manſit idololatria, tum in ſenatu, tum in plebe. Poſtquam 
ceeceleſia ad chriſtianos principes venerit, potentia quidem & 
divitiis major, virtutibus minor facta eſt. 
Ds. Joxrix's Diſc, of the _ of the e religion 
p. 159, and notes; Aae 
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who were indeed the better men. A writer 
by no means ſuppos d to be prejudiced in favour 


of religion, tells us, that of all the northern 


nations, the Goths were eſteemed the moſt 
civil, orderly and virtuous, and are for ſuch 
commended by St. Auſtin and Salvian, who 
make their conqueſts to be given them by 
the juſtice of God, as a reward of their 


virtue, and a puniſhment upon the Roman 
provinces, for the viciouſneſs and corrupti- 
on of their laws and government, * 

\ 


THe miſery of the Romans, was I ima- 


gine in Salvian's time, during the reign of 


Zeno, in the year four hundred and eighty, 
diſtinguiſhed and great; for then their wie- 
kedneſs ſeems to be at the higheſt. Salvian's 
deſcription 'of the ſtate of morals, is moſt 
ſhocking : and it had been the greateſt im- 
putation on the righteous Providence of 


Heaven, had not ſome ſignal vengeance fallen 
on theſe offenders. It is remarkable that 
| their 


* Sir Wm. Temples Miſcelanies, vol. 2. p. 234» 
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their conquerors and oppreſſors, though 
barbarians, were more virtuous: Inter 
« pudicos barbaros, impudici ſumus : of- 
« fenduntur barbari ipſi impuritatibus noſ- 
ce tris. Eſſe inter Gothos non licet ſcorta- 
« torem Gothum: impudicitiam nos diligi- 
* mus, Gothi execrantur: puritatem nos 
fugimus, illi amant : fornicatio apud illos 
« crimen atque diſcrimen eſt, apud nos de- 


* cus. Omnis impuritatis ſcelus, omnis 


* impudicitiæ turpitudo a Romanis admit- 

*« titur, et barbaris vindicatur. Et mira- 
© mur, fi terræ vel Aquitanorum, vel noſ- 
ce trum omnium a Deo barbaris datæ ſunt? 
cum ea quæ Romani polluerant fornicati- 
* one, nunc mundant barbari caſtitate. Sal- 
% vian. Jam apud Gothos, impudici non 
t ſunt, niſi Romani: jam apud Wandalos, 
* nec Romani.“ Do. ad fin. L. 7. Au- 
gury and other gentile rites were in uſe a- 
mong the chriſtians in Salvian's time. 
«© Chriſto ergo, (O amentia monſtruoſa !) 
« Chriſto circenſes afferimus, & mimos; 
e tunc & hoc maxime, cum ab eo aliquid 
boni cupimus, cum Proſperitatis ab eo ali- 


quid 
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« quid attributtar, aut victoria de hoſtibus a 
« divinitate preſtatur.” This, ſays Salvian, 
is to injure our benefactor, and to affront 
our friend. Lib. 5. 16. We. may add, 
that Spain diſtinguiſhed for luſt and impu- 
rity, was given up to the Vandals remarkable 


tor their mme 


Wer we to read this, or the hiſtory of 
any other nation in Europe with an eye to 
its Providential Adminiſtration, it would 
give us better information, more profit, as 
well as delight, than the political refine- 
ments of the moſt celebrated wits of Rome 


or Italy. 


EXAMINE the hiſtory of France, Spain 
or Britain with this providential key in your 
hand, it will give you a better infight into 
the cauſes of the riſe or decline, the proſpe- 
rity or diſtreſs, as founded in the morals of 
each nation, than the ſpeculations, the 
comments and bold conjectures of the moſt 


4 


ſharp- 
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ſharp⸗- ſi ghted politician, or ſtateſman, can 
afford you. 


HENRY the Fifth, King of England, on 
ſeeing the priſoners at Calais, declared to 
them, that he believed he owed his victory 
to God's intention of puniſhing them for all 
their exceſſes; for they had ſpared neither 
things ſacred nor profane, and there was no 
kind of crimes, which they had not com- 
mitted. E 


Ix confirmation of this reproof it might 


be further obſerved, that the periods moſt 


diſtinguiſhed for the civil wars, diſtreſſes, and 


other calamities of the French nation, were 


the times moſt notorious for immorality, 


unbounded licentiouſneſs, and unabaſhed 


lewdneſs in both prince and people: and it 
has been juſtly obſerved of them by a mo- 
dern hiſtorian that they were at the ſame 
time moſt diſtinguiſhed for their crimes and 
calamities ;* nor has the lawleſs ambition 


* Hiſtory of England in a Series of Letters. 


of © 
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of their princes been leſs a ſource of miſery 
to this people, than their other vices. This 
nation in her moſt ambitious views of ex- 
tended empire, under two kings, Charles 
the Eighth, and Francis the Firſt, ſaw her- 
{elf brought almoſt to the brink of deſolati- 
on: Naples, the object of her ambition, was 
the rock on which ſhe ſplit, and where ſhe 


ſaw her nobles, her armies, and an im- 


menſe treaſure, as in a moment overwhelm- 


ed. Francis, like Athens, ſent out his fleet 
and armies, more like a conqueror, than 
a warrior, and like Athens met with the 
fame reward of his arrogance and injuſtice.* 


The ambition, and injuſtice of Lewis the 
Fourteenth in the invaſion of his neighbours, 
were not more notorious than his mortifi-- 


cation in the diſgrace of his arms, and the 
overthrow of his attempts. 


Bur perhaps no enterprize was ever more 


unri ee nor ambition more aſpiring, nor 
| arrogance 


vide Guiccardini, 
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arrogance more preſumptuous (if we except 
Xerxes, and his invaſion of Greece) than 
that of Philip the Second of Spain, when 


he ſent forth his invincible Armada to ſwal- 


low up the religion, the laws and liberty of 
Britain; but here, as in the caſe of the 
| Perſian tyrant, God blew with his wind, 
and the waters covered them.” | 


| Nox can Britain plead | her exemption 


from crimes, and providential viſitations : 
the noble hiſtorian, who was a witneſs to 
the miſeries and civil diſtractions of his own 


country, though he owns that theſe miſe- 


ries proceeded from, and were brought 
upon his country by natural cauſes, yet 
he adds, like one acquainted with the 
hiſtory of the nations of the world, that 
theſe were the fame natural cauſes, which 
have uſually attended kingdoms ſwollen 


with long plenty, pride and exceſs, towards 


{ome ſignal mortification and caſtigation of 
| heaven. * 
THERE 

* Clarendon, Vol. 1. p. 2. | 
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'THERE is a time, when the abundance of 
God's bleflings in the natural world is abu- 
ſed, and applied to luxury and exceſs ; and 
| then heaven interpoſes by plague or famina 
to check man's miſapplication, and to teach 
him moderation and pious gratitude. 


THERE is a time, when peace is abuſed as 
well as plenty, and men under no danger 


from abroad, grow fearleſly wicked and 


licentious at home. To remedy this, war 
is ſent from the magazine of God to lay 
waſte the nations, and to teach mankind 
to enjoy their happineſs with ſobriety and 
C chaſte joy. 


THERE is a time, when the tyrants of 
the earth, elated with flattery and grown 
mad with pride, exalt themſelves above hu- 
manity, and treat their ſubjects as ſlaves, 
regardleſs of the rights and properties of 
thoſe whom they ſhould protect, and de- 
ſpiſers of both God and man. Againſt theſe 
God raiſes up a ſpirit of liberty within the 

Vo. Go | bawels 
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bowels af their own, kingdom, or pours in 
from abroad ſome hardy invader, to vindi. 
cate the rights of God and man, and to 
bring ſuch encmoa men to Ace 5 


1 


21 t "Try 


AGAIN, egg i is a ations os gen and 
rohellion.cend the ſtate in pieces, and all 
the boundaries of law and juſtice are tramp- 
led on; when power is made the meaſure 
of right, and ambition or low ſelf-intereſt 

dictate the meaſures of government, and ſa- 
eerifioe religion and truth to their luſt. 
Asgainſt theſe Heaven raiſes ſome deſpotic 
ruler to awe mutiny into ſubmiſſion, and to 
chaſtiſe-with ſcorpions a people, who would 
not be governed by the rule of e and 
nreaſon . 

* are the reflections which we are 
cle led to make in peruſing the noble 
biſtorian; he ſometimes makes them for 
us: for he was not one of thoſe who thought 

' morals and good faith unneceſſary qualifica- 

| dna in the ſtateſman, or conſidered reli- 
gion as a mere engine of human policy. He 
was 
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Was a ſincere believer, and has given us 


. throughout his works very ſignal inſtances 


of the Divine interpoſition reſpecting both 
particular perſons and general bodies. The 
laſt inſtance of this kind he produces is ſo 


remarkable to our preſent purpoſe, that it 


muſt not be omitted. A gay, modern 


French writer of a very different character 
in the province of hiſtory, and who has 
employed his wit and genius to exclude 
Providence, or to traduce it, and to contraſt 


preſent appearances and the ſuppoſed irregu- 


larities in nature to the truths and revealed 


will of God, aſcribes, the reſtoration of 
Charles the ſecond, to chance. Chance, 
ſays he, „did that for Charles, which, 
% &c.” * But our noble hiſtorian, who 
was an eye- witneſs to, and an actor in 
moſt of the occurences, that preceded and 
attended this great event, ſaw it in a Gen, 


different light. «It was, ” fays he, & the 


King's great happineſs, that the Gene- 


10 ral never owned his purpoſe to ſerve his 


Sd < majeſty, 


; Voltaire s Age of Louis the Faurteenth, 


«. majeſty, till it fell to be in his power, 
* and indeed was the beſt thing in his 
power to do. If he had declared his re- 
e ſolution ſooner, he had been deſtroyed 
*« himſelf; the whole machine being fo in- 
* finitely'above his ſtrength, that it could 
be only moved by a Divine Hand; and 
* it is glory enough to his memory, that 


* he was God's inſtrument in bringing thoſe 


„mighty things to paſs, which, undoubt- 
« edly, no man living had, of himſelf, 
*© either wiſdom enough to, foreſee, or un- 
* deritanding to contrive, or courage to at- 
be] Ons and execute. 


, 
Bur it is to be lamented, that neither 


Prince nor people were reformed or improv- 
ed by the corrections they had undergone, or 
the mercies now received. To ſecurity, 
eaſe, and plenty, ſucceeded luxury and lewd- 
neſs, the moſt avowed profligacy, and the 


moſt ae LE . And here again, the 
moſt 


+ 


5 n. of the Rebellion, Vol. 6, p; 708, 9. 
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moſt prejudiced eye muſt ſee the righteous 
hand of God interpoſing by peſtilence, by 
fire and ſword to chaſtiſe the crying enor- 
mities of this reign. An honeſt Pagan 
would have ſeen this interpoſition, and would 
have aſcribed to the providence of the gods, 
what a modern moraliſt and- enlightened 
philoſopher may charge upon chance, the 
courſe of nature, or the —— of the 1 


man EOS... 11 HU 


|? 2 
: 


Wr abound "with kiftories of England. 
upon which every reader muſt make his own 
comment, and apply to the ſubject in hand; 
for an honeſt, a moral, an impartial hiſtory 
of England, ===A hiſtory conſtructed on Pa- 
gan principles, and confined to facts, cha- 
racters and moral reffections, is yet wanting 
among us. And whenever ſuch à hiſtory 
ſhall appear, the hiſtory of Providence will 
appear the moſt intereſting and inſtructive 
part of the work ; and we ſhall fee a nearer 
and juſter moral connection between effects 
and cauſes, than is at preſent. diſcernible in 
G 1 the 
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the vulgar, partial page of hiſtory. For 


inſtance; ''a modern hiſtorian's reflection wi 
upon the concluſion of the peace with Spain ty 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 

forty-eight, is as follows. What then 
were the fruits which Britain reaped from 1 
2 this long and deſperate war? A dreadful hg 
ot expence of blood and treaſure, diſgrace 1 
ah: upon diſgrace, an additional load of griev- 4 
ous impoſitions, and the national debt 8 
15 accumulated to the enormous ſum of > 
17 e millions ſterling.” ® 7 


SOME futur hiſtorian, who thall 1 write C 
with the principles of an honeſt pagan, not { 
ta pleaſe and flatter a party, and not to load 
the character and memory of a miniſtry, but | 

to inſttuct his countrymen, and to improve | 
the ſtock of national virtue and piety, will 
account for this unhappy concluſion of the 
war, as a juſt reward and ſignal retribution 
pf the immoral c commencement of 1 it, attend- 
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ed as it was with the inſolence of victors, 


with acclamations of triumph, with feſtivi- 


ty, Jolliey and aniverſal MMrol dos 540 


Wx fee, 00 acknowledge the Hand of 
Heaven in chaſtiſing the preſumption, and 
humbling the pride of the Perſian mo- 
narch, of Athens i in her Sicilian expedition, 
and of Philip the ſecond in his attempts a- 
gainſt England: and he muſt be a bigot i in- 
deed, who ſeeing the fame, effects the con- 
ſequences of the ſame cauſes, ſhall aſcribe 
to chance, or the mere operation of 'nature 


or ageney of man in one caſe, what in a 


ſimilar caſe he acknowled ges 11 as. the inter- 
poſition of God. A Spaniard hath as much 
reaſon to inlifſt Heaven on his fide in our 
diſcomfiture this war, as we have to aſ- 


cribe the defeat of the Invincible Armada 
to the mn and rere 15 the ſame 


1119.10 65111771 


* _ a when this peace, ſo dimo- | 


nourable to Britain, was negociating, is 
r ſome- 
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ſomething remarkable. It was *< at a time, 
« ſays the ſame modern hiſtorian, when their 
« affairs,” that is, of England and her Allics, 
began to wear the moſt promiſing aſpect; 
te when the arrival of the Ruſſian Auxilia- 
. ec ties would have ſecured an undonbted 
_ £ ſupexiority in the field; when the Britiſh 
fleet had trampled on the naval power of 
France and Spain, interceptet their ſup. 
plies of treaſure, and cut off s their re- 
c ſources of commence.” * $3145; 


Gatte 44 inn ls 


Now as we. are "ne to think better 
| of human nature than to ſuppoſe, that ci- 


| cher tr. eachery or ignorance could lead the 
Britiſh, miniſtry to ack the prepoſterous: part 


they are here charged with in making the 


peace, we cannot account for it otherwiſe 
than by aſcribing it to a judicial infatuation, 


or a juſt judgment from heaven; that they 


ſhould betray this timidity and precipitation 
in concluding the war, who had expreſſed 
. 9 +4 E t C * 1 | 134 in 2 | ſo 
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ſo much arrogance, inſolence and preſiimp- 
glow in the neee of it. 8 
„ l Ll bb get 40 8 

Trav 8 perhaps * fv hiſtorian may 

reflect, who writes to flatter no party or 


ons, and a diſintereſted and philoſophic ſpi- 
rit; but we need not reſt the proof of God's 
moral attributes and adminiſtration on re- 
finement and conjecture, on dubious rea- 
ſonings and equivocal appearances.” The 


ven, of whoſe hiſtory we have a competent 
knowledge, bear ample teſtimony to this 
awful truth; that God reigneth over all, 
*« and that his judgments, like tis mercies, 
* are over all his works,” 


| e * we may not improperly appeal 


to the ancient Jewiſh. prophets, not as of 
Divine Authority, (for we need to beg no- 
thing on this queſtion with the unbeliever,) 
but in point of hiſtory and matter of fact ; 
and of the reaſoning and arguments, which 

ng may 


paſſion, influenced only by public affecti- 


fate and fortunes of every nation under hea- 
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may be occaſionally deduced from! the ſub- 
ject of their prophecies. The twenty fifth 
chapter of Jeremiah contains denunciations 
of the Divine Wrath againſt the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed nations of the then known world. 
In the thirty ſecond verſe it is faid ; Be- 
„ hold, evil ſhall go forth from nation to 
« nation, and a great whirlwind ſhall be 
« raiſed up from the coaſts of the earth. 


«© And the ſlain of the Lord thall be at that 


« day from one end of the earth even utito 
« the other end of the earth.” Has not 
this been verified in fact? Trace back the 
hiſtory of the nations here threatened, and 

if it may not ſeem to be wrote in blood, 
yet it certainly preſents us with nothing at 
this time, but monuments of ruin. How 
will the unbeliever account for this upon his 
own principles of the moral rectitude of 
man? Or, what but a general depravity 
could , call for ſuch general devaſtation ? 
Could a God of mere mercy, without judg- 
ment and juſtice be the Author of this tra- 


gedy's or can we fay, that no moral attri- 
| butes 


mmm 
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butes appear in this tremendous ſcene? The 


God of Moſes commanded but the deſtruc- 


tion of ſeven nations, but here you have all 
the diſtinguiſhed nations of the earth n | 
the ſame ſentence, 


Wr need not inſiſt upon it as a truth of 


revelation, that natural bleſſings are pro- 


miſed and annexed to religious obedience, 
and denied to the diſobedient; but we af- 


firm from obſervation and general experi- 


ence, that this moral adminiſtration and 
diſtinction is the eſtabliſhment of God in 
nature, and ſtill takes place in the courſe of 

the world, and the hiſtory of mankind. 
Look at the ſufferings, or rather puniſhment 
of the different nations of the world, from 
the deſtruction of Sodom and Gomorrah to 


that of Jeruſalem, and it proclaims aloud 


that God is righteous, and man is wicked, 


DIS- 
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ACTS Xvii. 28. 


| I him we live, and move, and have our being. 


GENERAL order of nature, and 
what is called a general Providence, 
is admitted by many who deny all particular 
interpoſitions, and upon the matter renounce 
the preſent, the actual and active govern- 


ment of God. 
LET 
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of profane hiſtory, we. obſerve this doctrine 
as firmly admitted, as it is in Moſes and the 
W 208 
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Ler us then/i exaihine this important 


«queſtion afferted by revelation, by the lights 


which nature, reaſon, and religion hold out 
to us, and ſee whether the proofs of it arc 
not ſuch as may and ought to determine a 
reaſonable being. of 


I. Ir is ſome preſumption. in favour of 


this doctrine, that it is as ancient as the ex- 


iſtence of mankind, and I had almoſt ſaid 


as univerſal : and an opinion of ſo early 1 
date, and of fo extenſive a ſpread, cannot 
well be ſuppoſed without * * 


in truth and nature. 


I SPAE not hege of the Jens ads 


i and diſpenſations, with which the hiſtory of 


a particular Providence is ſo interwoven as 


10 make it their main ſubſtance and con- 


tents: but if we refer to the earlieſt writers 


Tar 
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Tux hiſtory of the Gentiles, in reſpect of 
their general knowledge and practice, is in- 
deed the hiſtory of folly and fable, of vice 
and error, of paſſion unbridled, and philo- 
ſophy run mad: yet amidſt the common ig- 
norance and common corruption, a light 
was ſtill held out from heaven, directing 
man to the acknowledgment of a Supreme 
Governor and Providence of the world: and 
the courſe of nature ſtill preſerved its man- 
ner and rule, in puniſhing vice and reward- 
ing virtue. The ſame ſupreme truth has 
been generally held, and is ſtill held among 
the ſeveral religions of the world, however 
differing in other reſpects: and the ſame 
courſe of nature ſtill holds on, and ſpeaks 
the ſame language to all the nations of the 
earth; by which God ſtill aſſerts his agency 
and power, which are generally acknowledg- 
ed amidſt the various errors of ſuperſtition, 
and the corruptions of other divine truths. 


AND here we may obſerve a remarkable 
difference between the impoſitions of men, 


and 
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and the doctrines of God, or thoſe ſenti- 
ments of religion which we derive from na- 
ture, facred tradition, and divine authority. 
The former are variable and confined, as 
the genius of the legiſlator, or the ſtate for 
which he plans, 'or the people upon whom 
he impoſes : but the latter are uniform, run 
through all ages and orders of men, through 
all climates and every period of time : Greek 
and Barbarian, bond and free, the tyrant and 
the ſlave, all retaining the great and ſtriking 
doctrine of a Divine Providence; and the 
politician himſelf is not unawed by it, 
though he ſhould have deſpiſed it, had he 
been in the ſecret of the cheat. Thus pray- 
er, which is a duty founded on the doctrine 
of a Divine Providence, is the general prac- 
tice of mankind, and has been ; while the ob- 
jects, to which it has been directed, have been 
various. In Homer's Works you have differ- 
ent deities claſſed on different ſides ; one part 
of heaven favouring the Greeks, the other the 
guardians of Troy; yet both Greeks and 


Trojans acknowledged the Supreme Govern- 
ment 
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ment of God over all. You have again dif- 


ferent religious rites obſerved by different 
nations : yet the end of all is the fame; to- 


avert the vengeance, and obtain the favour 
a Heaven. 5 


Sfortis is allowed on all Yanids to be 


the moſt ancient author of the pagan world; 


his adherence to truth and nature, or aric 


regard to the manners of the times and per- 
ſons he deſcribes, is reckoned one of his 
greateſt excellencies. Now the reigning 
ſentiment in him is the ſuperior agency of 


the gods, and their conſtant preſence with 


mankind. Every thing on earth is aſſigned 
to the direction and influence of heaven; 
not only the elements and general courſe 


of nature, but its peculiar bleffings, and 


the deſolations it ſometimes ſuffers, are a- 
{cribed to the Divine F avour, as reconciled, 
or averted. What others call chance or for- 
tune, is by Homer's perſonages, I think, 
| conſtantly deduced from the will of heaven. 
The ſcales of victory riſe or ſink, empires 
Vol. I. H fall 
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fall and all nature trembles at the nod of 
Jove. Nor are individuals leſs his concern, 
than the general body; particular deaths, 
particular deliverances, perſonal accompliſh- 
ments, civil and military, perſonal endow- 
ments, as ſtrength or beauty, whatever is 
happy or miſerable on earth, is regularly 
deduced from the adminiſtration above. Even 


the good thought is not our own. What is 


more remarkable to our purpoſe, is that the 
moral attributes are every where admitted 
in the Divine . Adminiſtration. The rava- 
ges of war, of fire or flood, are ſent as 
judgments upon the vices of mankind, while 
the juſt and pious. are, even in general deſo- 
lations, the peculiar care of heaven; thither 
ſcarce one prayer. aſcends unanſwered, or 
ungranted, while the arrow ſhot, the race 
run, the wall built without the proper ſa- 
crifices and prayers, are certainly unſucceſs- 
ful, and diſappoint the. views of the impi- 
ous undertakers and contenders. 


Wurxce, I would alk, Rag take fon- 
timents 
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timents ariſe, ſo familiar to the age of 
Homer, or to the age of which he wrote, 
if they had no foundation in truth or nature? 


In Herodotus and the other hiſtorians who 
ſucceeded him, both Greek and Roman, 
who wrote in the ſpirit of antiquity, who 
were not diverted from truth, from com- 
mon ſenſe, from the ſimplicity of nature and 
natural manners by faithleſs policy, refine- 
ment or infidel principles, even down to 
Czfar, though he was eſteemed an epicure- 


an, you obſerye a particular Providence ad- 


mitted, and diſtinguiſhing on ſignal occaſi- 
ons the virtuous and vicious by reward and 
puniſhment. Among the inhabitants of the 
new world as well as of the old, you find 
temples and altars engaging the common 
devotion : and perhaps that nation of barba- 
rians is yet to ſeek, which in opinion and 
practice has renounced the care and protecti- 
on of heaven, * The firſt inhabitants of 
— i =. | the 


© Cura pii Diis ſunt, et qui coluere, coluntur. 
Ovid, L. 8, I. 724. 
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the world were certainly not philoſophers e- 
nough to deduce this opinion from abſtract- 
ed and metaphyſical reaſoning on the attri- 


butes of God : they muſt have been facts, or 


ſome venerable and facred authority that 
firſt impreſſed this truth; or nature ſenſible 
| of 


Tuts has the moral turn of a proverb, and. may be conſi- 
dered, as a maxim in the gentile world ariſing from the ob- 
ſervation of ages; and though here applied to a particular 
caſe of a providential interpoſition, in favour of two religi- 
ous perſons, delivered from the vengeance that overwhelmed 
an impious race, yet proceeds upon an opinion, that ſecn.s 
general to the whole race of men. 8 

IT was a common opinion among the heathens, however 
wrong directed or applied, that their proſperity aroſe from 
the favour, and their diſtreſs from the diſpleaſure of the 
gods; and that both were the immediate conſequence or juſt 
retribution of their obedience or diſobedience to the divine 
commands. And you will ſcarce find a perſon recorded by 
hiſtorian or poet as ſignally unfortunate, whoſe character is 


not deſcribed as ſignally wicked, and particularly a deſpiſer 


of the gods, and their ſuppoſed oracles: as the victorious 
hero, or ſucceſsful expedition, is generally aſcribed to the 
favour of Heaven, procured by obedience to the oracle, and 
a due performance of the ſacred rites, Thus the belief of a 


particular Providence is the common ſentiment that runs 


through the hiſtory of the gentile world. 
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of her wants and infirmities, fled to heaven 


for relief and protection: and a kind of in- 


ſtinct gave riſe, or an eaſy reception to this 


doctrine firſt eſtabliſned by authority, and 
afterwards handed down by tradition: but 


whatever might be its foundation, it had 


certainly never maintained its ground againſt 
the common ſenſe and general experience of 
mankind: and an opinion ſo general, I ſay 
not univerſal to avoid diſputes, certainly de- 
ſerves ſome reſpect as the voice of nature 
herſelf, firſt received from, and afterwards 


echoing back, and reporting from age to 


age, through all the nations of the carth, 


the voice of God. 


No R let this common conſent of mankind, 
alledged in favour of a Divine Providence, 
be eſteemed among the vulgar errors, the 
ſuperſtitious and abſurd opinions of pagan- 
iſm, ſince the beſt and wiſeſt philoſophers, 


the Platoniſts and Stoics,* maintained the 


H 3 9 ſame 


* Particularly Seneca and Antoninus. 
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ſame opinion; as is evident to any one wha 


is but moderately acquainted - with their 
works, and has been abundantly made to 
appear by ſeveral learned writers on this ſub- 
ject. 


Bur I dwell not on this argument, as 
others leſs liable to be diſputed call for our 
conſideration. 


II. Tur common conſent of mankind 
ſeems on this, as on ſome other divine and 


moral ſubjects, to fall in with the truth, 
the reaſon and reality of things: and though 
the language and arguments, by which this 
opinion has been maintained, have ſome of 


them the ſchool- men's air, f yet they are, 


we think, capable of the moſt rational de- 
monſtration. 
MarTTER, 


© See particularly Gregory on God and Providence. 


+ CREATURaRUM effentia nullam in ſao conceptu invol- 
vit exiſtentiam; Unde ex eo quod hoc momento fint, non 
ſequitur ſequenti momento eſſe futuras, 

Pictet. Theolog. Xtian. P- 395. 
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 MarTTER, we lay it down as an indiſ- 
putable maxim, had its exiſtence from God. 
Matter in efſe, or in being, had no more 
vill or power to direct, than it had to bring 
itſelf into being. It would require the 
ſame power to move, as to make it. Let 
the Almighty Fiat then give it motion as 
well as eſſence: its motions muſt be blind 
and ſenſeleſs as matter itſelf, without the 
ſame Power to direct, that gave it motion. 
Suppoſe then matter moving in juſt mea- 
ſure, and to ſerve reaſonable ends, every 
future moment of ſuch motion is as much 
guided by the Hand of God, as the firſt: for 
imagine but matter in any inſtant of time 
left to itſelf, and under no direction from a 
Superior Mover,“ and it would move as 
H 4 „ 

* A rowzx is not only neceſſary to impreſs the motion 
(upon matter) at firſt, but it muſt act incefſantly to keep it up 
to one conſtant pitch. The force or energy of every ſingle 
impulſe of this cauſe ab extra 1s extinguiſhed in whole or in 


part by the action and reaction of the moving particles of 
the ſyſtem, the laſt always conſuming the firſt, as well as 
being equal to it; ſo that the motion would ſoon ceaſe alto- 
gether, without the indeſinent action of the original power. 
Baxter's Enquiry into the Immortality of the Soul, 

Vol. I. p. 130. and ſee Vol. II. p. 30. 


— 
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mere matter, that is, as a blind and ſenſeleſs 
maſs: or ſuppoſe further, matter left to it- 
ſelf and unſupported by a Superior Power, 
it would ceaſe to be. Let there be light, 
and there was light,” is a command, a cauſe 
and an effect, which operate mutually at 
this, inſtant, as ſtrongly as they did at the 
firſt Fiat of the Sn. Let God with- 
draw his mandate, and darkneſs and old 
night would reaſſume their ancient empire, 
and nature ſhrink into nothing. All being 


had its riſe from the firſt Being, and all 


motion from the firſt Mover, Exiſtence, 
life and motion are all diſtributed in various 
degrees to different beings, conſpiring in 
their ſeveral uſes to carry on the general 
pln. of Providence 


Bur could not God, it may be ſtill "=P 


originally impreſs ſuch a quantity of motion 
on matter, give ſuch powers to nature, and 


faculties to man, as were ſufficient for their 
future exiſtence and exerciſe, and for the 
preſervation of the material, animal, and 

1 rati- 


pot, rg 
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rational world, without any conſtant and 
repeated eee or Pan, interpoſi- 
tion- i 1 | | 

Taz objection carefully conſidered an- 
ſwers itſelf. Every motion of matter, or 
power of nature, or faculty of man exerted 
tor any future period of time, in conſequence 
of an original deſignation and act of God, 
is as much every inſtant of that period, the 
act of God as the firſt. A note of muſic 
in its dying fall beſpeaks the hand that firſt 
touched the key;' and the filence of the 
note, is but a conſequence of the maſter's in- 
action; whoſe impulſe gives length or ſhort- 
neſs, that is, a longer or ſhorter exiſtence 
to the note. The javelin aimed at David 
by Saul, and the arrows» ſhot by Jonathan 
as a fignal for his friend's eſcape, continued 
juſt ſo long and no longer, than the impulſe 
given by either hand PI 


APPLY this to exiſtence as well as moti- 
en; the one is no more eſſential to matter 
than 
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than the other. Neceſſary exiſtence can 
belong to no other but God, who gives be- 
ing to the whole creation. The vigour im- 
parted to the arrow from Jonathan's arm 
ceaſing, the motion ceaſed: and God with- 
drawing his creating Power, the matter as 
well as motion would ceaſe. Independency 
cannot be aſcribed to a creature without ab- 
ſurdity. The ſun, from its firſt glorious ap- 


pearance to this good day, never ſhed one 


ray of light by any intrinſic power, or inhe- 
rent virtue of its own. Suppoſe but (for 
once an impoſſibility) God for one day, 


or one hour not exiſting; the Creator but 


for one moment withdrawn from creation ; 
is it poſſible to conceive nature living with- 
out a principle of life, and being ſtill flow- 
ing from no fountain? As well might 
we ſuppoſe light and heat equally and re- 


gularly diſpenſed as at preſent, with fun 


and ſtars in mid fea ſunk.” To ſuppoſe the 
creature in any period of its duration ſelf- 
exiſtent, is to aſcribe to it the omnipotence 
which firſt called it into being. There 

= muſt 
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g muſt be allowed a chain of cauſes and ef- 


fects, extending from earth to heaven, the 
firſt link ſupported by the throne of 
God; ſuppoſe any one of theſe links un- 
connected and independent, it muſt drop 
into nothing and leave a void in nature. But 


ſuppoſe further the throne vaniſhing, and 
the firſt link deprived of its hold, all 


the chain of cauſes and effects muſt drop 
with the firſt cauſe, and all nature become 
a void. | | 


To ſuppoſe God, not exiſting, or not 
preſerving the world, amounts to the ſame 


thing. If the creation can exiſt and live 


without a God ſupporting it, it may do the 
ſame without a God in being : for no God, 
and a God not acting, are the ſame. If the 
world can ſubſiſt without, and independent 
of his power, it may do the ſame without 


his being. He may as well not be, as be to 


no purpoſe : he may as well be out of the 
world, as unconcern'd in the world. If the 


univerſe can for one moment exiſt of itſelf, 


it 
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it may do the ſame for millions of years. 
Nay, I dare affirm, if it can preſerve, it 
might create itſelf ; for ſelf-exiſtence in any 
moment of time is equal to ſelf-creation: and 
God's power withdrawn from created beings, 
or not exerted in their creation, is the ſame 
thing. If beings exiſt without a God after 
creation, they might have done the ſame be- 
fore, or without it. We hence conclude the 
following pious addreſs to be no leſs true in 
philoſophy, than it is good in divinity : 


„Thou ſendeſt forth thy ſpirit, they are 


« created ; and thou reneweſt the face of 
c the earth: thou hideſt thy face, they are 
* troubled ; thou takeſt away their breath, 
« they die, and return to their duſt.” 


3; Tur mere ſupport of nature is not the 
only evidence of a Divine Providence : the 
order, the courſe, and regular ſucceſſion and 
arrangement of the natural and moral world 
proclaim the ſame truth. There is plainly 
a general order and regularity, which has ex- 
iſted for ſome thouſands of years, and ſecond 

_ cauſes 
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cauſes have operated uniformly : from 


- whence a God of order is manifeſtly infer- 


ed: behold the ſun, the moon and ſtars 
never weary, nor wandering in their courſes: 


winter. and ſummer ſucceeding to each o- 
ther, and the harveſt producing the fruits in 
its ſeaſon ? Have the ſeas forgot to ebb and 


flow, or the ſhades of night to ſucceed to 
the labours and heat of the day? Do the 


rivers forſake their beds at will? Or is the 


ocean permitted to leave its bounds, and to 
wander at Jarge over the face of the earth ? 
Has nature, ſhall we fay, any will of its 
own, to guide its courſe, and direct its mo- 
tions? Does the ſun know when to ariſe, 
or when to deſcend : when to recede from, 
or when to advance to the poles? Or does 
the ſea preſcribe to itſelf its juſt limits, how 
far it ſhall go and no farther ? The order 
and regularity obſervable in our own material 


ſyſtem, and obſerved in other material ſyſ- 


tems of being, as plainly proclaim a ruling 


government, and Supreme Governor, as diſ- 
order and irregularity muſt have inferred no 
5 ruling 
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ruling principle or providential adminiſtra. 
tion? The moſt vulgar underſtanding can- 
not but comprehend what miſchief the ſun's 
nearer approach, or farther receſs from the 
earth, a ſtronger impreſſion upon a tide, or 
the tempeſt raging with double force, or a 


ſmall augmented tumult by ſea or land, the 


want or failure of one element, or one ſeaſon 

of the year, one ſummer or harveſt (things 
which might eaſily fall out, were there no 
providential government and Governor of 
the world) muſt occaſion among · the n 
tants of the earth. 


ANoTHER proof or inſtance of the perpe- 
tual agency of a Divine Providence is the 
conſtant preſervation, or as we might call it, 


the repeated renovation of creatures, rational 


and irrational, animate and inanimate in the 


creation of God; the kinds of which you 


ſee perpetually, and as we may ſay eternally 
preſerved, while the individuals are daily 
periſhing: and notwithſtanding the almoſt 
infinite conſumption of the creatures, by 
| neceſſary 
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neceſſary uſe, by abuſe, by waſte and extra- 
vagance, you will ſcarce find any deficiency, 


but where it is by way of extraordinary in- 


terpoſition, and providential correction, to 
make man ſenſible of his bleſſings, and to 
reduce him to ſobriety, moderation, and 
pious gratitude in the uſęe of them. 


Tur eye, methinks, at firſt fight, or an 


underſtanding unprejudic'd, upon the firſt 


ſurvey of this world of wonders, ſhou'd ac- 
knowledge its great Author and Support. 
Explore with ſtill more attention the heights 
and depths, the ſeaſons and elements of na- 
ture, and comprehend as much as you can of 
its immenſity, and you will find nothing leſs 
than Deity adequate to the work of admini- 
ſtring this complicate and immenſe machine. 


It is ſomething amazing to ſee and obſerve 


the numerous inhabitants of the globe, in 


this and every preceding age, furniſhed with 
a ſufficient ſupply of the neceſſaries of lite, 


where their own ſloth and idleneſs, or im- 
prudence or impiety, have not deprived 
TAGEN them 
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them of theſe common Vleflings of heaven, 
Mark the crouded town; ſee the extenſive 
city pouring forth its thouſands and ten 
thouſands : extend your view from city to 
city, from kingdom to kingdom, from one 
region to another: recollect, if you can, all 
the children of nature, all the families of the 
earth, with the inhabitants of the ſeveral te- 
gions aid elements, all fitted with prop er 
organs, and provided with ſuitable nouriſh- 
ment; and ſay, if any thing leſs than a Di- 
vine Hand, could thus fill all —_ living 
with Plenteouſneks 


I is worth obſerving, that notwithſtand- 
ing the prodigality, the rapacity, and tyranny 
of a great part of mankind, few or none are 
left without a proper ſupport and proviſion 
equal to the demands and wants of nature, 
where it is not their own fault; nay, fo gra- 
cious and abundant is heaven in its proviſion 
for the human race, that in the ſame city we 
; may dec thouſands of lazy ſluggards ſupported 
without working, 240 in a way that might 

almoſt 
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almoſt ſeem a reproach to Providence and 
religion.* But to render this, indolence in- 
excuſable and almoſt impoſſible, we may 
obſerve as another inſtance of Providence, 


the various wants and neceſſities of mankind, 
and the proviſion that is made for a ſupply of 


thoſe wants, by the various arts and occur 
pations carried on in the world. Caſt your 


eyes into the Metropolis of this Kingdom, 
and you ſee thouſands, and ten thouſands 


engaged in one employment or other, .and 
ſtill new matter ariſing for the ſubject of our 
labour and our ſubſiſtence, after all the toil 


expended by former generations. The cul- 
tivation of the earth would be far from ſuffi- 
Fab» 6 E cient 


Tu number of the Lazaroni or black · guard of Na- 
ples are ſaid to be ſix thouſand; not one of which ever lies 
in a bed, but upon bulks, benches, &c. in the open ſtreet: 
and what is ſcandalous, they are ſuffered to ſun themſelves, 
a great part of the day, under the, palace walls. The con- 
vents of Naples are very rich, and make a practice of diftri- 
buting broth and bread, once a day, to thoſe who apply 
for charity ; and it is by this charity that the Lazaroni 
principally ſubſiſt. 


Tas 11144 & 


Sharp's 5 Letteiy from Italy. p. I02, 3. 
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cient to exerciſe the capacities and abilities 
of the great body of mankind; to ſupply 
this defect, you obſerve new projects ariſing 
with every riſing age, new truths explored, 
and old ones defended, new arts invented 
and old ones improved, new manufactures 
ſet on foot, new branches of commerce en- 
couraged, new ports opened, new roads 
planned, new wars entered into, new re- 
gions diſcovered, and provinces extended, 
and man ftill as * in this as in 1 for- 
mer ag. | 
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PSALMS 24. 1. | 
The earth is the Lord's, and the fulneſs 
thereof: the world, and they that dwell 


therein. 


GENERAL Providence and general 


laws reſpecting the general wants 
and common uſes of mankind, muſt be al- 
lowed in the nature of things as neceſſary 
and moſt expedient. But if there are inſtru- 
ments and ſecond cauſes (as there certainly 
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are) in the adminiſtration of nature ; yet the 
firſt mover and prime agent is and muſt be 
God. If there is a ladder reaching from 
heaven to earth, on which angels aſcend and 
deſcend; yet God who dwelleth on high” 
ſtands above it, and aſſerts his ſupremacy as 
the Origin of every movement, the Author 
of every bleſſing, and the ſole Guardian of 
his ſervants. 


„ Wiler God acts mediately by a 
age of nature originally eſtabliſhed, or 
immediately and conſtantly according to the 
various conduct of free agents, may be a 
ö queſtion in philoſophy, but can be none in 
theology; it may admit ſome debate with 
reſpect to the natural, but muſt be allowed 
one of the moſt plain and certain concluſi- 


ons in the moral ſyſtem. A philoſopher 


Wr heſitate, but a behever cannot. 


(ATT D4if - Fo 


Tux hiſtory of the Bible i 1s bun „ 
Gal to end a proof of the Divine Agency, 


perpetually interpoling by mercies and judg- 
ments 


a 0 828 
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ments, to reward and puniſh the different 
conduct of mankind. The deadly deſtruc- 
tion, and overthrow of Sodom and Go- 
% morrah and all the plain, and all the in- 
© habitants of the cities, are deſcribed as 
the immediate and memorable act of heaven. 
Had it been otherwiſe, that is, a natural 
calamity only, who would have been deter- 
red from their crimes by their puniſhment ? 


AGAIN what natural effect has idolatry on 
the conftitution ? So that the ſins of the 
fathers ſhould be viſited upon the children 
to the third and fourth generation ? Of 
why not to the eighth or tenth, if it is all 
the work of nature? 


raven the a FR Rey to. be 5 


conſequence of a prior diſpoſition in all the 


elements, that contributed to it without the 
immediate direction and agency of a juſt 
and holy God, and the whole morality of 
this awakening leſſon is loſt, and 58 hiſtory 
of han Bible diſcredited, 


[3 Tas 
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Far 7 5 of religion, particularly that of 
prayer, which is ſo much and ſo frequently 
recommended both by precept and exam- 
ple in tha Book of God, would be a fruit- 
leſs labour. For, do the nature of things 
hear ? Will the winds abate their violence; 
will fire and water forego.t their nature, or the 


ſun ſtand fill to deliver the ſupplicant from 


imminent danger, or crown him with ſafety 


and victory? Call upon me in, the time 
of trouble, and I will hear thee :' does na- 
ture ſay this, or God? Or, is nature any 
thing but the diſpoſition of God, a dead 
-unactive maſs without his influence, and 
blind and wandering without his guidance 
or direction? Beſides the abſurdity, the 


unphiloſphical abſardity of ſuppoſing God 


not preſent with all his works; what a damp 


would it be on the morals of mankind ? 


What encouragement to impiety, and what 
'# check to heroic virtue, to ſuppoſe. God 
not an inſpector? To ſuppoſe him acting 

by a deputy; and delegating nature to fepply . 
© bis abſence? 


cc Ye 
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« Ye ſhall know that I am the Lord,” 
Þ frequently repeated, when God brings 
his judgments on the earth, is ſufficient 
proof to the believer, that God acts not always 
by natural cauſes, or any pre- eſtabliſned har 
mony, but is himſelf immediately the Au- 
thor and Executioner of theſe judgments, 
which would otherwiſe loſe much of their 
terror, and be leſs operative on our faith. 


Wurx David ſaw the angel of the Lord 
by the threſhing-floor of Araunah, with 
« his hand ſtretched out upon Jeruſalem to 
* deſtroy it, would not this be more a- 
wakening and alarming to the penitent mo- 
narch, than any argument could poſſiby be, 
that his people died by ſome diſpoſition in 
nature, and prior order in the conſtitution of 
things. | 


For to our ſurprize, after the cleareſt 
teſtimony given by the ſacred records to the 
actual and ever- active Providence of God, 
we have obſerved ſome perſons diſtinguiſh- 
ing themſelves, as ſtrenuous advocates for 
14 what 
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what they call the pre-eſtabliſhed harmony; 


= pe 
an opinion, which though it may ſeem to of 
have ſome probability from the appearances re 
of nature, and ſome- plauſibility from the 0 
reaſoning of philoſophy, is as utterly ſub- W 
verſive of all religion, prayer, and devotion, - 
as the groſſeſt atheiſm : for it takes away „ 
all Preſence and Providence of God; and v 
Epicurus does no more. Let the believer a 
reflect on this, and let us return to the t 


| 8 


Tur Theiſt Ade as every rational 
Theiſt muſt do, God to be the Creator of 
the World: they allow to God all poflible, 
all conceivable perfections; infinite wiſdom 
to contrive, and infinite power to execute a 
plan fitted to anfwer all future caſes and con- 
tingencies. The work is finiſhed, and the 

Creator according to them is diſcharged from 
all future care and labour; what place, we 
alk, do they now aſſign for his reſidence, and 
what employment for his attributes? Is he 
you infinite than befare F Leſs wiſe or leſs 
power- 


& 2 we 
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powerful, or is he abridged of any attributes 
of Deity? The Univerſe, they ſay, is his 
reſidence. The reſidence, we ſay, of what'? 
Of ſupreme goodneſs to intend, of infinite 
wiſdom to contrive, and of infinite power 
to effect nothing? A God reſiding every 
where and no where, with no attributes, or 
with attributes unexereiſed; a God without 
activity, or without actual exiſtence, amounts 
to the ſame thing, to a mere name and a no- 
thing. Thus their rational ſcheme of The- 
iſm ends in downright Atheiſm ; as no God, 


and a God without attributes and activity; no 


God, and a God ſlumbering on the Throne of 
Heaven; no God, and a God reſpecting no 


part of his Creation; no God, and no exertion 


or exerciſe of his Divine Attributes are the 
ſame thing; and is as abſurd in philoſophical 
ſpeculation, as it is deſtructive of practical 
devotion, and of all true faith and virtue 
among mankind, 


511 Gov as a Creator, might ſeem to have giv- 
en up that title, had he left his works after 


their firſt formation, to time and accident, 
« ; to 
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to chance and fortune: the very idea of a 


Creator implies care and regard for the 
things he has created: and if the multitude 
or the minuteneſs of the creatures is urged 
againſt a Providential Regard to them, the 


ſame might be equally urged againſt their 
divine original formation. The wiſdom of 


the Creator muſt be acknowledged in bring- 
ing ſo much art, and exquiſite mechaniſm 


into ſo ſmall a compaſs, as many of the mi- 


nims of nature are; and can it diſcredit the 


Creator to regard the works of his own 


hands? Or, is not the amazing work ſhewn 
in the make, a preſumption of God's fu- 
ture care in the ſupport of his creatures? 
DidMot the divine operation appear in the 


formation, we might plauſibly exclude it 


from interpoſing in the preſervation of things, 


To fay that God regards the ſuperior parts 
of his works, or the more noble parts of his 
creation only, 1s derogatory to his perfec- 
tions; for the whole is his workmanſhip ; 
and the leaſt not more abſent from his pre- 

Wada tt! ſence, 


75 
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ſence, and not leſs a part of Nis aniverſey 
than the | rang 


Tr is from our own limited powers and 
imperfe& capacities, that we judge, when 
we conceive of any thing as too hard for 
God; as it is mere pride that ſuggeſts any 
thing as too mean and inſignificant for the, 
Divine Inſpection. The glory of God's at- 
tributes is as conſpicuous in the minuteſt, 
as in the largeſt bodies, in the com- 
poſition and ſtructure of a fly or a mite, as 
in the formation of a world, or of ſyſtems 
of worlds. The minims of nature then, 
if they were not below God's notice in 
creation, cannot be thought unworthy of 
preſervation; before exiſtence they had no 
right to claim any thing; but creation gave 
them a title to the care of their Maker. 
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Max's not regarding leſſer things from | 
an attention to greater, is no ſubje& of | 
praiſe, but a proof of his infirmity. God's ;F 
glory is ſeen in his univerſal knowledge -and. 7 
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unlimited power. The more particular his 
care is of his creatures, the more extenſive is 
his goodneſs, the 'more glorious is his pow- 
er. The particular regard paid to the crea- 
tures, which the Epicurean thought detrac- 


Tur variety and almoſt infinite number of 
beings that croud or compoſe this univerſe, 
are ſo far from being an objection to a Divine 
Providence, as fubjecting it to too great a 
multiplicity of concerns, that a fyſtem any 
leſs than we know or imagine it, had been 
juſter foundation for objection, as not al- 
lowing room for the diſplay of infinite perfec- 
tions. The univerſe comprehending worlds 
aboye worlds, and fyſtems beyond ſyſtems, 
and connecting eternity with time, is alone 
a theatre worthy of God. Of what num- 
berleſs and minute parts is the body of man 
compoſed yet all: at; the ſuggeſtion. of a 
thought. And cannot that Infinite Spirit, 
urhich pervades, fills and animates the uni- 
verſe, with equal eaſe and expedition give reſt 


5 Or 
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his or motion to the different ſprings, of nature ? 
1s The world is indeed but as the drop of a 
W. « bucket, and as the ſmall duſt upon the 
a « halante' in the Hands of Naanipgtence.. 
Ott ods iv, n 
Tan more e yu enlarge the world, and 
multiply its inhabitants and parts, the more 
you render it an object worthy, of the regard 
and providential inſpection of an Infinite 
Being. In proportion as you contract the 
theatre of the world, or the univerſe of ber 
ings, you contract the power, and dimi- 
.niſh the honour and attributes of God. 
Nothing. leſs than An infinite object, or 
an infinity of objects ſeem ſuited to the 
comprehenſion and government af an Infi- 
nite Creator: a narrower. province had ſui- 
ted the capacity and ſuperintendence of a 
finite and mortal being. Our inſufficiency 
and incapacity make us very unequal judg- 
es of the power and perfections of an Infinite 
Being: our views are only general; hence 
muſt atiſe confuſion in our ſentiments and 
ideas of objects, the ſuperficies of which 
Fe, ) we 
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we are only acquainted with: but God ſees 
and regards all things diſtinctly and inti- 
mately. An atom in the eye of Omniſcience 
is as plain as a world; and every private 
member of a community is as clear to his 
view as the moſt extenſive kingdom. Parts 
are ſeen around and ſubſtantial as a whole, 
and the whole with the diſtinction and pre- 
cifion of a part, by Him who is equally every 
where preſent: infinite power then muſt 
extend to all things poſſible : infinite wiſ- 
dom to the knowledge of all things, their 
proper effects, deſignation, uſes and ends: 
and ſhall we ſay that ſupreme goodneſs will 
not have a regard to the good of the whole 
ſyſtem of beings ; ; and the Creator be un- 
concerned for the well-being of his crea- 


tures? The ſame goodneſs that prompted 


him to create, muſt incline him to preſerve : : 
nor can that wiſdom and power, which he 
' diſplayed in the firſt formation of things ever 
deſert him, who is eternal as well as infi- 
nite: all the attributes diſplayed in the 
creation of the world, are therefore, we 
| conclude, 


COT 


CS 
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conclude, exerted every moment for its pre- 


ſervation. 


Ls what has been above obſerved of 
the nature of God, and his attributes, little 
need be added in anſwer to the following 
objection: it is we conceive, already an- 
ſwered : but let us hear the philoſopher 
in his own words. The theory of 

« God's perpetual acting diminiſhes, in- 


4 ſtead of magnifying the grandeur of thoſe 


attributes, which they affect ſo much to 
« celebrate. It argues ſurely more pow- 


er in the Deity to delegate a certain de- 


„ gree of power to his inferior creatures, 
* than to operate every thing by his imme- 
af diate volition : it argues more wiſdom to 
a ' contrive at firſt the fabrick of the world 
cc « lah lach perfect foreſight, that, of itſelf 
« and by its own operation, it may ſerve 


« to all the purpoſes of Providence, than if | 


ce the great Creator were obliged every mo- 
6c * ment to adjuſt its parts, and animate by 
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I CANNOT perceive that the opinions, of 
God's perpetual agency can at all diminiſh 
the grandeur of his attributes: ſurely his 
power is not leſſened, by ſuppoſing all cre 
tures in every inſtant of their exiſtence de- 
pending upon their Creator for their being; 
to ĩmagine that they might be and act in- 


| dependent of him, is ſuppoſing effects with- 


out a cauſe, at leaſt an adequate cauſe; it 
would deſtroy our reverence for God: s au- 
thority, our piety and his praiſes. | A law 
unalterable like that of the Medes and Per- 
ſians, could not be expreſſiye of God s wiſ⸗ 
dom. Wiſdom conſiſts in fitting means to 


ends; but no proceſs of nature, of original 
eſtabliſhment and uniform agency, could 
be ſuited to the conduct of moral and free 


agents. Beſides, what grandeur of attri- 
butes, in a « Deity who exerciſes none, and 


- ? as 


. there- 


— 


„ Hume's TM on the Idea of Power, | p · 116. 
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therefore might as well land no attri- 
butes 7 


1 to hs more particular on this ob- 


jection, which has an air of plauſibility and 
reverence to the God-head ; we need only 


aſk a plain man, who has not bewildered 


himſelf, and attempted to bewilder man- 
kind, and to baniſh common ſenſe out of 
the world by ſophiſtical ſubtlety, and 
metaphyſical refinement ; we might I fay, 
aſk ſuch a plain man, whether to abridge 
the Deity of ſome of his attributes, (for 
the philoſopher here has had no regard 
to goodneſs and mercy, to righteouſneſs 
and holineſs, though not leſs apparent in 
the adminiſtration and frame of the natural 
and moral world than his wiſdom and pow- 
er) and to limit and confine the exerciſe of the 
reſt, and to make the Creator ſhare a divided 
empire with his creatures, is to conſult the 
grandeur of thoſe attributes, and the digni- 
ty of his empire? 

Vor. I. ; Ax 
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An antient Perſian might perhaps in de- 
votion to his God the ſun, and the more 
to advance the glory of his luſtre, allow his 
influence on the mountain oak, or the ſtate- 
ly. cedar, but deny it to the humble ſhrub, 
and the lilly of the valley; or confine his 
light to imperial cities and the palace of his 


prince, while he forbade it to ſhine on the 


cottage of the peaſant, or the tent of the 
wandering g Arab, leſt the purity of his beams 
ſhould be tainted by the noiſome ſmoke of 
the ſteams ariſing from the camel's dung; 
but nothing ſurely could more diſcredit the 
manly. reaſoner and the Pphiloſopher, than 
ſuch a childiſh fancy. An ambitious mi- 
niſter might attempt to perſuade his royal 
mater, that to confine himſelf to his ſeraglio 


with his courtezans, or to employ his vacant 


hours in his cloſet like the imperial butcher 
in killing flies, and to leave the care and 
government of the provinces, as | below his 
notice, to the adminiſtration of baſhaws 
and lieutenant governors, would redound 


moſt to the dignity of his character and the 
glory 
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glory of his reign: but the patriot, the phi- 
loſopher, and the honeſt ſtateſman would 
hold out to him different ſentiments and a 
different language. * There is nothing,” 
fays one of the beſt writers of the age, 
more beautiful in theory, than a prince 
attending to the movements of every mi- 


© nute wheel in the great machine of go- 
« yernment ; but the objects are too com- 
e plicated, and he would be diſtracted by 


« the multiplicity of views: to hear the 
complaints of the ſubject, and to examine 
« things to the bottom, ſo as to decide in 
«all caſes with juſtice and moderation, 
* would indeed be an illuſtrious taſk.”* 


A PowER derived from God to man; and 


exerciſed by him and other creatures both 
above and below him, no rational believer: 


will, we ſuppoſe deny: but a ſelf- exiſtent 


being, a enn and * prin- 
V 7. 5 x17 0! _ 


* Marmgntel's Beliſariu-, p · 128. 
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ciple and power in the creatures, 18 wan 
neither the believer, nor. the true phaloſo- 

pher can admit. No creature, we Conceive 
can live, and move, and have its being, be- 
yond and out of the ſphere of the Almighty, 
the all- perfect, all- preſent and infinite Crea- 
tor. e it, will you ts redound to 

e Lhe i in OD peace and NG 
independent of his laws, and uninfluenced 
by his government? And would he con- 
fult the character and reputation of wiſdom, 
ſhould he place his ſubjects in ſuch a ſtate | 
and condition, as would tempt them to aſ- 
fert their independence, reject his govern 
ment and laws, and renounce all obedi - 
ence? 


Fur wobec of a late writer's* argument in 
favour of the divine wiſdom conſiſts in this ; 
chat this wiſdom is impeached in ſuppoſing 
it not to have eſtabliſhed ſuch an original 
conſtitution of things, as ſhould ſuperſede 


all future interpoſitions. 
| 1 Now 


* Mr, Hume. 
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Now revelation aſſerts, and the believer 
maintains, that God ſaw every thing that he 


«had made, and it was very good” : but that no 


in variable courſe, or inviolable laws of nature 
have ſincè taken place, is a fact which the phi- 
loſopher muſt admit, as well as the believer: 
the latter can account for theſe variations in 


the courſe, and violations of the laws of na- 


ture, i inconſequence of hisown principles, and 
in perfect conſiſtency with the attributes of 
the God he adores: it is then incumbent 
on the unbeliever, who contends for 2 per- 
fet original eſtabliſhment, and yet muſt 
admit ſucceeding interpoſitions in the courſe 
of nature, to vindicate upon his princi- 
ples the wiſdom of God the Creator: and if 
God's preſence with, and preſervation of 
the world he has made, muſt detract from 
his wiſdom, let our philoſopher ſhew, that 
it would contribute more to the grandeur 
of the divine perfections, to ſuppoſe God 


wholly unconcerned for, and eternally 


abſent from this ſtupendous machine, 
which upon the principles of an unbeliever, 
| K 2 _ 
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lives; and moves, and has its being, unſup- 
ported by, and independent of its Creator. 


The interpofitions ſuppoſed to ſucceed to 
the creation, and to detract from the wil. 


dom of the Creator, are, we ſay, the neceſ- 
ſaty diſplay of the divine attributes, and the 
conſtant efflux and agency of that God, 
who neither ſlumbers | nor ſleeps. | Philoſo- 
pher, ſay,” if it would be more to the glory 
of God, to ſuppoſe, that from the firſt Fiat 
of creation, he had ſlumbered and flept? 


What vou call interruptions and interpoſi- 
tions, alterations and amendments, we 
conſider as the uniform effects of divine 
wiſdom and rectitude, which can no more 
ceaſe to operate in any inſtant of time, 
than God can ceaſe to be. Vou (out of re- 
verence to God 8 wiſdom, and to ſave the 
honour of his attributes, which it ſeems 


muſt ſuffer by any preſent agency or inter- 


polition ſucceeding to creation) baniſh him 
out of the univerſe: by the ſame argument 


a fallen angel might expel him heaven; 


"la any other order of beings, who pre- 


ceded 


3 
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ceded and ſaw the creation of this pteſent 
ſyſtem ſucceeding to their own, might upon 
the ſame argument, deny the Creator of the 
F oy: 555 


Fats objection * 7 fup- 
poſes the wiſdom of God impeached by 
aſſerting the neceſſity of his conſtant ſup- 
port and animation of the whole, or of his 
interpoſition i in the parts of this ſtupendous 


after it, or infers this among many other 
abſurdities; ; that bleflings originally con- 


BH ferred, continued, and improved, and theſe 
| in a way by which the minds of the per- 


ſons bleſſed and benefitted are more affec- 


ted with eſteem and gratitude, with vene- 


ration and love for their benefactor, than 
they would have been under an uniform 
proceſs and invariable ſyſtem of nature, un- 
der which they muſt haveſoon forgotten, neg- 
lected or denied him (as the epicurean athe- 
iſt does, upon this very principle) detract 
from the wiſdom of ſuch a Benefactor. But, 

84: © * 


machine after the firſt Fi iat of creation, draws 
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ſays this writer, the ſuppoſition of God 


being under a neceſſity of perpetually and 
occaſionally interpoſing to ſupport and ani- 
mate the creation, is a ſuppoſition that de- 
tracts from the juſt idea of his wiſdom, 
whereas Ilie / ſhould have ſaid from the juſt 


idea of his power, as not able or ſufficient 


by the! firſt act of creation to ſuperſede the 
neceflity of his future preſence and interpo- 
ſition; but we cannot conceive a high- 
er idea of this power, than its inceſſant, un- 
limited and infinite exerciſe and exertion 


through the univerſe of being; as its ceaſ- 


ang to act and to be every where, would 
argue imperfection, as implying a limit- 
ed power and preſence, or fatigue, or an 
avocation ta other bufineſs and engage- 


ments, to ſeveral of which he could not 


attend at the ſame time. If you reply, 
that his wiſdom is impeached in ſuppoſing 
that he did not foreſee, and provide for all 
future contingencies by the firſt act of crea- 
tion, we deny the ſuppoſition, and ſay that 
he did thus foreſee and provide; and that 


2 fore- 
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2 foreſight and provifion, ſuch as you re- 
quire of a God ever abſent, and never ap- 
pearing in his works, which muſt have 


been the conſequence of a ſameneſs in | 


the proceſs and ſyſtem of nature, had argu- 


ed a defect of that wiſdom, in planning and 


executing ſuch a ſyſtem of creation, as had 
baniſhed his power and preſence, and the 
acknowledgment of his n —_ from a- 
meer creatures. 2 | 101 


ſe was ohieed. to * * his a ; 
there ĩs no man that, doth any thing in ſe- 
e cret, and he himſelf ſecketh to be known 
« openly ;-if thou do theſe things, ſhew thy- 
* ſelf to the world: as if they had ſaid, 
every one who expects from the public the 
reputation and credit of a Divine Miſſion, 
ought to give public proofs of that miſſion; 
if thou do the miracles reported of thee, ſhew 
thyſelf and them to the world. This argue 
ment is good, the reprehenſion would have 
been juſt, had there been here any occafion 
to addreſs it to Chriſt; and the unbe- 
| liever's 
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liever's argument againſt the Being of a God, 
who did not manifeſt himſelf in his works, 
but had ordained all things to be carried on 
by an independent and uniform ſyſtem and 
inviſible operation of nature, would have 
been equally ſtrong and unanſwerable. 


THE wiſe man ſpeaking of Providence, 
thus addreſſes God, Thou wouldeſt not 
« that the works of thy wiſdom ſhould be 
* idle:” but this may be deemed apocry- 
phat by the philoſopher, yet the philoſopher 
muſt acknowledge, that' God's hiding his 
wiſdom in her beauty, would have been a 
firatige way of manifeſting it to the world. 
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| 7 9 570 wig be indulged in in a a few moral 
reflections by way of concluſion, in order 


to confirm the reaſoning, and ſentiments 
made uſe of i in the, preceding diſcourſe, 


ernannt £98. 7d a4 1 
nx opinion, that Divine Providence does 
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not extend its care to all things, is the moſt 
vulgar philoſophy: it is in truth, a vulgar 
error; ariſing from a ſuperficial view of things, 
and the obſervation of mere human powers 
and abilities. Man cannot attend to many 
things at once; what a conſequenee is hence 
deduced ? therefore God cannot. 


: 53 as 


tory to that very 2 whoſe diſco- 
veries of new ſyſtems of worlds extending 
far and wide in the boundleſs regions of the 
univerſe, / are alledged as diminiſhing, or 
taking off the great Creator's attention to 
this our narrow globe: for the Infinite 
Power ſuppoſed in the production, implies 
more ſtrongly the ſame Infinite Power in 
the preſervation. While the ſyſtem of creation 
was ſuppoſed more confined, the power of 
the Creator might with more ſeeming reaſon 
be ſuppoſed confined alſo; and his perfecti- 
ons meaſured by the ſhort and limited ef- 
fects produced by them : but an Unixerſe 
peopled with worlds above worlds, ſcattered 

from 
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from the Creator's hand, gives new plory 
to bis attributes, wings our piety to bolder 
flights, opens new fields to our hopes, and 
affords firmer footing to our faith. A ſoli- 
tary globe inhabited only by one order of 


rationals, might ſeem to proceed from envy 
or impotence in the firſt Former: but a 


power or profuſion of eſſence beyond human 
comprehenſion and knowledge, fills us with 


wonder, with joy and confidence, that we 
are the Fr of n an is se 


" gent. © | 


it 


I. 


bas Kippoſe any ey of creation remote | 


from the preſence of God; and that this 
globe of ours may he one of thoſe thrown 


at a diftance, and bordering on the regions 


of nothing, is going upon the ſuppoſition 


of a a God finite; ; confined like the ſun to his 


orb, and teaving the polar nations under 
the horrors of cold and darkneſs. | | 


Tar univerſe can be well conſidered i in no 


other light, than 3 as s a ſubject for the exerciſe 
of 
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of the Divine Attributes: nothing can be 


conceived as a proper employ for the 
Divinity, but an exertion of his powers, 
| in a communication of life, motion, rea- 
| fon, ſpirit, and other higher qualities at, 


| preſent far above our comprehenſion, to 


an univerſe of beings. A perpetual diſplay 


| of wiſdom, power, juſtice, holineſs, good- 


neſs and mercy, may be ſuppoſed as a neceſ- 
ary eflux of Deity : and you may as, 


well deny God to be, as deny him to be eſ- | 


ſentially wiſe, powerful, juſt, holy, good 
and merciful. Strike which of theſe you 


pleaſe out of his attributes, and you fo far 
deny the exiſtence of God; nay, deny the 
actual exerciſe of any of theſe attributes for 


any given time, and you for that time ban- 


iſh God from the — An mene 


Deity is no better than a dead man, or 
ſenſeleſs image. God, it will be admitted, 
muſt be preſent in every moment of time, 
and in every portion of ſpace, otherwiſe he 
would not be eternal and infinite. But eter- 
nity and infinity, the natural attributes, 
AS 
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reſpecting with equal eye, or with none at 
all, the virtues and VICES, the prayers or blaf- 


after abſolving the glorious work of creation, 
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as we fay, of the Deity, devoid of the mo- 
ral, are no more than an extent of ſpace 
and time unmeaſurable, an infinite void, 
and no real exiſtence, nor ſo much as a 
worthy ſubject of ſpeculation to any reaſon- 
able _ 


Wan is the ſupreme infinite Being, ac- 
cording to the unbeliever, if he regard not 
the work of his own hands? What is he 
but infinite inactivity, infinite ignorance, 
and infinite emptineſs of all moral good? 
Or, powerful to do nothing, knowing to ſee 
nothing, and wiſe to regard nothing; and 


phemies of mankind. 


THERE is An abſurdity in this very 
ſuppoſition, that God ſhould immediately 


retire within himſelf, and abandon all 
thought and care of what he had Produced. 
hat is not worth a regard, was not 
worth 


Jy 
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worth a production; and the Deity might as 


well have exiſted without any creation, 


as a creation of which he takes no know- 
ledge. . 


ir may be a | pleaſure of a fort to. hide 
from the world, to ſleep in the ſhade, and 


free from the cares and buſineſs of life, to 
indulge to ſenſe, or to the luxury of fancy. 


This may be an eaſy, but it is an infamous 


ſtate, to diſcharge ourſelves from the kind 


| offices we might perform to our fellow-crea- 


tures, and the duties we owe to the public, 
But to aſcribe this epicurean diſpoſition to 


the Supreme Being, is to charge heaven with 


the infirmities of mortality; to give to ſpi- 


rit the appetites of ſenſe, to infinite goodneſs 
the diſpoſition to do evil, and to Almighty 
Power the faculty of doing nothing. Sucha 


philoſophy deſtroys both the natural and mo- 
ral attributes of the Deity, and in fact ba- 


niſhes | his very Being out of the world. 


What glory, or rather what infamy do we 


not fix upon God, when we repreſent him, as 
cConfi- 
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confined within himfelf, and guided by ng 


other principles than thoſe of ſelf- love, and 
ſelf-ſceking ? Take away goodneſs, wiſdom 


and power, and you leave nothing great or 


Godlike in the Divinity. Should we call that 


man a worthy citizen, and honour with 
monuments and crowns, him who is abſo- 
| lutely careleſs of every civil office, and un- 
concerned though the republic was undone; 


who would not lend a hand to reſtore the 
liberty, to cloſe the wounds, or procure the 
falvation of his bleeding country ? And 
ſhall we term him a good God, or any God 


at all, and addreſs with ſacrifice and prayer 


Him who 1s entirely unconcerned with the 


conduct and affairs of mortals, unconnected | 


with creation, and beholds not, or beholds 
with indifference, the ruin of ſurrounding 
worlds? | 


IF you ſay God governs things in gene- 


ral, and not in particular, you may as juſtly 


fay he ſees things in the ſame manner; that 
is, at large and univerſally, but not ſingly 


and 
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and diſtinctly: but fo far am I from aſcrib- 
ing ſuch an imperfect government to God, 
that I believe his attributes to be extended far 
beyond all the limited portions of eſſence 
that we can conceive : and I think the Di- 
vinity would be debaſed, ſhould we confine its 
agency and knowledge to every atom of this 
globe, with a © hitherto ſhalt thou go, and 


no farther.” Not to know all things would 


argue ignorance and imperfection in God: 
extend the univerſe as far and wide as you 


pleaſe ; compoſe it of parts the moſt mi- 


nute, as well as of elements the moſt diſſimi- 
lar ; it is by giving life and motion and or- 
der to ſuch an ample ſcene, that you can 
alone do honour to the Divinity. The 


more you contract the ſcene, the more 
you debaſe the God-head. 


Tar variety and diſtance of circumſtan- 
ces, perſons and climes, may diſtract, or 
diſturb a little mind, in the conſideration : 
but God is alike preſent in every clime, 
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and to every perſon; and can no more be 


abſent from any part of his creation, than 
he can deny himſelf: and if we admit that 


he is our God, we muſt upon the ſame 


principle admit, that he is the God of all the 
earth. No number of circumſtances can 
extend beyond the comprehenſion of Him, 
whois omniſcient. And if you ſay, that any 
one perſon or place, or the moſt minute ob- 
ject eſcapes his knowledge, you may as juſt- 
ly affert his ignorance of all : ſhew me that 
God can be abſent any where, and I will 
demonſtrate that he may be preſent no 
where. It is nothing but our narrow 
ſphere of action confined to narrow bounds, 


and our ſphere of exiſtence limited to fo 


meaſured and ſhort a period, that miſleads us 
in our notions of Him, who is infinite in 
his eſſence, and endleſs in his duration: it 
is our own limited power and knowledge 


that make us unequal to comprehend the 
Omnipotence and Omniſcience of God. 


Ar the ſame time that we deny, againſt 
| the 
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the modern philoſopher, the mere courſe of 


nature to be the only agent and inſtrument 
of Providence independent of the Infinite 
Author of nature; we maintain that the 
inceſſant power of a watchful Providence, 
is undeniably evident from the order, the re- 
gularity and continuance of the laws and 
works of nature, in their ſeveral ſpheres and 
departments; from the ſucceſſion of ſeed- 
time and harveſt, of ſummer and winter, of 
day and night. Reverſe the preſent order; 
let but one link of the preſent chain of things 


be ſtruck out of its place; one element al- 
tered or withdrawn, or one ſeaſon ſuſpend- 


ed, and it muſt be attended with very dread- 
ful, if not with fatal conſequences; ſup- 
poſe, what is neither impoſſible nor impro- 


bable in a world under no Divine Admini- 


ſtration, a ſtronger impreſſion upon the ſea, 
or the flood of a tide ſometimes impelled 
to double its preſent height and extent, 
or the winds raging with double violence ; 
ſuppoſe ſometimes a month of rain or drought 


extraordinary; or the univerſal failure of one 
KL 2 harveſt; 
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| harveſt; let the earth deviate from her preſent Wh Man 
orbit, and purſue a higher or a lower path, Wl no f 
or a comet in its progreſs make an approach 5 
ſome degrees nearer to the earth ; any «f | 
theſe, which chance might have eaſily hy - 
brought about in the revolution of ſome MY 
thouſands of years, muſt have occaſioned de- RY 
vaſtation, if not total deſtruction to the ll * 
earth and its inhabitants ; and nothing lel; 3 his 
than the Hand of Omnipotence could have 815 
preſerved the world and its various parts and bes 
operations in ſo much order and regularity 805 
through a ſucceſſion of ſo many ___ yp 
th 
- Ip to tis order and regularity of the na- 1 
tural world are objected the frequent fires bis 
and floods, unfruitful ſeaſons and blaſted | V 
harveſts, earthquakes and tempeſts: the WW t 
philoſophical defenders of natural religion | re 
have abundantly anſwered this objection : 8 
and it may be ſufficient here to obſerve ü 
what I think they have not obſerved; that 1 
ſuch partial calamities are neceſſary in the 


government of the moral world, to ſhew 


man 


Þ' 
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man his dependence upon Heaven, and that 
no fatal neceſſity, or invariable and invinci- 
ble chain of cauſes and effects has place in 
the univerſe : an opinion, which if eſtabliſh- 
| ed, would make God, if it admitted him 
at all, a neceſſary, and not a moral agent, and 
produce imprudence and impiety amongſt 
mankind. But the all-wiſe God has by 
his Providence in the natural world, taken 
away all reaſonable foundation for ſuch an 
opinion, and ſuch a practice. We have 
general laws and a general order in the na- 
tural world, to convince us that God is 
the Author and Preſerver of the whole: 
and yet we ſee the laws of this natural 
order violated in almoſt every inſtance. 
We behold the comets take a different 
tract, and purſue a different courſe from the 
revolutions of the planetary orbs ; the ſea 
overflows its bounds; the ſtedfaſt earth trem- 
bles; the harveſts fail; the air ordained 
for, and productive of the general health, 
proves baneful and infectious: by ſuch in- 


terruptions we are taught in whoſe hands 
2 L 3 the 
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the reins of government are; and under 
whoſe adminiſtration the empire of nature 

ſtill remains; to preſerve and enforce our 

dependence upon Heaven; to check our 
ſecurity and preſumption ; to promote our 
pious gratitude and modeſt joy in the beſt 
fortune, and to inculcate reſignation, pray- 
er and penitence in the worſt. 


| In the lefler world, as it is called, or in 
the body of man, you find the caſe much 
the ſame as in the ſyſtem of nature more 
at large: the human body is allowed by 
all, „to be fearfully and wonderfully 
* made; the parts various and many, yet 
all admirably adapted to the ends and 
uſes for which they were made; and that a 
failure or ſtoppage in any of theſe principal 
internal parts, would occaſion miſery, if 
not diſſolution to the whole frame : this 
however is generally produced perfect and 
entire, to manifeſt to us the Author and 
Giver of life: yet bodies are ſometimes 
born imperfect, as others are maimed by 
what 
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| what is called accident; many impaired by 

abuſe : hence we are taught to be thankful 
for our own general health and perfect 
ſoundneſs, and for our preſervation from 
the accidents which have overtaken others, 
and to be careful and prudent in the uſe of 
thoſe faculties we have ſeen others deſtroy 
by wantonneſs and exceſs. Thus the con- 
ſtitution of nature points out not only the 
Adminiſtrator, but a moral adminiſtration 
of Providence: and yet ſome unhappy phi- 
loſophers, who profeſs to make nature their 
text, have deduced from it this perverſe com- 
ment, that there are no moral attributes in 
the Author of nature; but the force of what 
they have urged on this occaſion belongs to 
another place, and has been the ſubject of 
former diſcourſes. 


BEsi DES the general courſe of nature 
here appealed to, and the conſtant proviſion 
thereby made for mankind, there is not, 

ſuppoſe, that Individual living, who has ſuf- 
ficient capacity, and maturity of years to 
| L 4 ſupply 
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ſupply him with materials to refle& on the 
time he has paſt, who will not, beſides the 
inſtances of Providence he has obſerved in 
the fortune and conduct of others, ſee ſin- 
gular inſtances of mercy, or merciful cor- 
rection in his own life and hiſtory : he will 
upon juſt reflection find deliverances vouch- 
ſafed, dangers averted, favours conferred, and 
accidents though in appearance trifling, pro- 
ductive of great and momentous events: he 
will find ſickneſs removed, wants relieved, 
and immoralities corrected ; and frequently 
_ theſe inſtances of mercy and loving-kind- 
neſs ſo timed, as to point out in the plain- 
eſt manner the finger of God. And perhaps 
the beſt and ſtrongeſt evidence of a particu- 
lar Providence, would be the particular 
kiſtory of any one man's life, faithfully re- 
corded by himſelf, ſuppoſing his ſagacity 
equal to the work, and that he could write 
with as much fidelity and accuracy as Hea- 
ven dictated, and be as exact in obſerving, 
as Providence was gracious in.beſtowing its 
favours, 1 | 


THE 


5 


groſs 
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Tae hiſtory of mankind at large, or of 
men in general, with whom we have little 
intimacy or connection, muſt be in ſome 
paſſages of it, obſcure, and perhaps inex- 
plicable, from our ignorance of their real, 
their inward moral character, and other re- 
mote circumſtances and connections, which 
God may have had chiefly in view in the 
diſpenſation of his Providence towards 
them : but we are better acquainted at 
home; and in examining ourſelves, the na- 
ture, the order and conſequences of our 
actions, and how they have been affected 
by the interpoſition of Providence, we can- 
not well be deceived; and he mult be in a 
degree ignorant or inattentive, who 
does not obſerve, and is not in his conſci- 
ence convinced of the righteouſneſs of God's 
dealings towards himſelf. 


BuT though the characters of a Divine In- 
terpoſition are here moſt legible, as lying 
neareſt to our inſpection, yet God has not 
left himſelf and his Providence without 

witneſs 
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witneſs in the hiſtory of the world at large; 
which the more it is examined, will afford 
us ſtill more grounds for our faith on 
this ſubject. 


DISC- 
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Romans 8. 32. 


2 e that ſpared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, bow ſhall he not with him 
alſo freely give us all things ? 


O. all the arguments produced in proof 


of the Divine Providence, I conceive 


thoſe brought from Revelation are by far the 


ſtrongeſt, and the moſt irreſiſtible, The 
WE proofs 
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proofs brought from reaſon alone, though 
ſufficiently clear and convincing to an un- 
prejudiced and philoſophic mind, are not al- 
ways level to the common capacity ; and 
plauſible objections will ſtrike upon a ſu- 
perhiczal ſurvey, which require for their ſo- 
lution a larger compaſs of thought, and 
more accuracy of reaſoning than 1s generally 
the portion of the vulgar underſtanding ; 
and if we have alledged the common ſenſe of 
mankind in favour of this doctrine of a Divine 
Providence, this we preſume has been more 
owing to authority and the faith of traditi- 
on falling in with the wants and infirmi- 
ties of human nature, than to philoſophic 
reaſoning, which ſhews the propriety of 
God's application to mankind, on this as 
on other important points in the way of re- 
velation. 


I 8HaLL not han dwell on 5 hiſtory 
and authority of the Moſaic diſpenſation, as 
this it may be faid was appropriated to the 


uſe of a * and that it is not ap- 
Re 
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plicable to the common condition of man- 
kind, as God now no longer acts by viſible 
interpoſitions and angel-meſlengers ; but this 
only we may obſerve, that the Divine At- 
tributes diſplayed, as here recorded in the 
ſpecial judgments and mercies to the right- 
eous and to the wicked, are an everlaſting 
memorial of the Divine Nature, which 
muſt be the fame yeſterday, to day, and 
for ever; though it may manifeſt itſelf in 
different ways, according to the different 
circumſtances of mankind; and the truth 
of God's righteous government and provi- 
dential adminiſtration over the world being 
thus once eſtabliſhed, requires no more any 
farther proof and eſtabliſhment, than that we 
ſhould expect a new Meffiah, and new mi- 
racles to confirm his miſſion, in order to be 
convinced of God's mercy, and concern for 
our redemption. And I may add, that 
ſuch is the wiſdom of God, and the effect 
of his diſpenſations, that faith in, and a fa- 
miliarity with the holy ſcriptures, wherein 
theſe diſpenſations are recorded, will con- 
- pn tribute 
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tribute more to a juſt knowledge of the 
works and ways of Providence, and to a 
practice ſuited to ſuch knowledge, than any 
_ acquaintance with all the learning and all 
the philoſophy, that have been ever employ- 
ed upon the ſubject, 


BuT what I would chiefly inſiſt upon in 
this place is, that the revelation and goſpel of 
Jeſus Chriſt is the fulleſt and ſtrongeſt teſti- 
mony of this important truth, the Provi- 
dence of God. The authenticity and au- 
thority of the goſpel hiſtory, and conſe- 
quently the truth of the Divine Miſſion of 
Jeſus, as foretold by prophecies, proved by 
| miracles, and ratified by its miraculous pro- 

pagation, never has been, nor I preſume, ever 
will be conteſted by any competent and un- 
prejudiced examiner. 


TAKING therefore this for granted, WE 
may obſerve | 


I. War an important figure does man 
make in the ſcheme of Providence, and of 
how 
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how much concern he is in the regards of his 
Maker, planning for ſome ages, for ſome 
hundreds of years before, nay, almoſt from the 
foundation of the world, the great work of his 
Redemption? Or, can we conceive that a 
buſineſs of ſmall importance, to which the 
law itſelf was only a preparative, and which 
had employed the patriarchs and pro- 
phets in its prediction, and in,preparing 
the way before it? See heaven opening, 
and angels deſcending to .celebrate the 
Birth of the Saviour of mankind : and can 
mankind themſelves, © theſe redeemed of 
*the Lord,” be of no conſequence in his eye, 
and below his notice and regard? Again, 
behold the Son of God, the Son of his love, 
leaving the boſom of his Father, and deſcend- 
ing from a happineſs and glory inexpreſſible 
and inconceivable, to be born of a woman, to 
take upon him the frailties of . mortality, 
and ſubmitting to fill one of the loweſt ſta- 
tions in life in human appearance, to be 
calumniated as the worſt of men, and cru- 


cified as the vileſt of malefactors: reflect on 
3 £5: ſuch 
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ſuch a ſcene! The wonder of angels | 1 And 
then conclude if you can, that man, for 


whoſe ſake all this was done and ſuffered, 


is below the notice, and unworthy the re- 


gards of the Father of angels and of men. 


AGAIN, conſider this Jeſus as endued 
with power from on high, and exerting the 
arm of the Almighty in commanding and 


counter- acting the elements, and healing 


the various diſtempers of mankind by a 


touch or a word ſpeaking, raiſing himlcli 


from the dead, and viſibly aſcending into 
Heaven ; and can man, for whoſe ſake ſuch 
revolutions, as I may call them in heaven 
and earth were tranſacted, be of no conſe- 
quence or coſiſideration in the eye of his 


Maker? This doctrine of the Croſs was 


plainly propagated in oppoſition to the paſ- 
ſions, the prejudices and powers of man 
combined to deſtroy it; and this by means 
and inſtruments in all human views altoge- 
ther inſufficient and unequal to ſuch a 
work, by: men untutored in ſcience, not 

armed 
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armed with power, and ſtrangers to policy ; 


and whoſe very principles obliged and con- 
fined them to the ſimplicity of truth in all 
their words, their actions and ſufferings for 
the name of their crucified Maſter ; but we 
ſee them triumphing over all oppoſition, 
and the kingdoms of this world becoming 
ſucceſſively the ſubjects of the true God, 
and the kingdoms of his Chriſt. 


Can a diſpenſation thus preceded by 
prophecies, which we may call miraculous, 
and attended by real miracles, not only in its 
promulgation, but in its propagation ; can a 
Revelation thus wonderful in its conception, 


in its birth and future growth, be any o- 


ther than the great power of God? Or, 
could this ſcheme of Redemption, in the 
carrying on of which, heaven, earth, God, 
and angels, and men were fo eminently con- 
cerned, regard a creature of no price or va- 


ue in the conſideration and fight of hea- 


ven? Or, may we not fairly conclude, that 
He who hath given us his Son Chriſt Jeſus, 
Vor. I. MM. will 
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will with him alſo freely give us all things 
and that He who hath ſo abundantly minit- 
tred to us in things pertaining to godlineſs, 


will not be wanting to us in things pertain- 


ing to life? The Apoſtle ſeems not lel 
rationally, than triumphantly to cry out, in 
a ſurvey of this wonderful work of aur re- 
demption ; „all things are yours; whe- 
ce ther the world, or life, or death, or 


things preſent, or things to come; all are 


yours; and ye are Chriſt's, and Chriſt 
16 ock, | | 


2. BUT after all, the ſtrongeſt proof and 
aſſurance we have from the goſpel-revelati- 
on, of the reality and certainty of God's 
providential government of his creatures, 
is the repeated affirmation of Chriſt himſelf 
in the ſeveral declarations he has made on 
this ſubje& : nothing can be more clear and 
expreſs to this purpoſe, or more full in fa- 
vour of God's particular Providence than 
theſe words, which are. addreſſed to his 
friends and followers : Are not two ſpar- 


© rows: 
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« rows ſold for a farthing? and one of them 
„ ſhall not fall to the ground without your 
„Father. But the very hairs of your head 
«are all numbred” Now every proof 
brought in atteſtation of the character of 
Jeſus as the Meſſiah, is equally a proof of 
the truth of his doctrines and declarations. 
'The ſincere believer hears his words as a 
voice from heaven, and can no more doubt 
of God's perpetual ſuperintendence and 
particular Providence in the conduct and ad- 
miniſtration of the affairs of this world, 
than he can doubt of the truth, and cer- 
tainty of the miracles and Divine Miſſiea, 
of his Lord and Maſter Jeſus Chriſt. And 
he who would effectually deny and deſtroy 
all faith in, and the proofs of a Providence, 
has not only to ſet aſide what is alledged 
from nature or general conſent, and from 
reaſon in favour, and on the fide of this 
faith, but he muſt likewiſe undertake to 
cancel the evidences of the chriſtian reve- 
lation, and ſubvert the credibility of the 
Goſpel. For, while Jeſus 1s allowed to be 
| 1 the 


ed to their final overthrow by the Roman 
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the Meſſiah, „and a teacher come from wut 
« God,” characters, which as belonging to + 
him, never can be ſhaken, while ſolid learning anc 
and a juſt logic obtain in the world, the HA 
doctrine of an over-ruling and ever-watch- 
ful Providence, muſt remain firm and un- 
_ ſhaken. thi 
t 7 Ty 
Tur hiſtory of the Goſpel itſelf, if we * 
had here time to examine it, is the hiſtory of hi 
a kind Providence during this period, con- 28 
ducting all things in the moſt perfect method, * 
and by the moſt proper means, to that ſt 
great and deſirable end, the falvation of our C 
fouls. The hiſtory of the Jews, commen- ; 


cing from the time of Chriſt, and connect- 
ed with their rejection of him, and his ? 
prophectes concerning them, and continu- 


army, is one of thoſe ſtriking monuments 
of the Divine Interpoſition, which the rage 
of barbariſm, and the bigotry and obſtinacy 
of infidelity can never eraſe : Jeruſalem, 
though dead, vet ſtill ſpeaketh ; her awful 


runs 
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o lift up their voice, and proclaim to all ages 
8 and nations of the ſurrounding world, THIS 
e HATH GOD DONE. 


Tur conduct of Chriſt, conſidered as 
the Son of man and cloathed with mortali- 
ty, his fervent prayer, and entire ſubmiſſi- 
on to the will of his heavenly Father, ſpeak 
his aſſured faith in the declarations he made 
to others; and his own example in this, 
as in other points, is the faireſt copy, and 
ſtrongeſt enforcement of his precepts. His 
conduct, as the Son of God, and ſuſtaining 
the character of the Meſſiah, is an exhibi- 
tion not only of the power, but of the Pro- 
vidence of God; and when we ſee him 
healing the ſick, feeding the hungry, and 
* caſting out devils; reproving the ſinner, 
encouraging the penitent, lamenting the 
incorrigible, and weeping over Jeruſalem 
upon the proſpect of its future miſery and 
ruin, we cannot help acknowledging ; this 
m4. 18 


ruins raiſing their heads from the duſt, fill 
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is God with us; the exerciſe of his Provi- 


dence, and the diſplay of his mercy. | 


THE whole ſyſtem of redemption, is a 


ſyſtem of mercy providentially interpoſed 


for the benefit and bleſſing of mankind; 
confirming our faith, and eſtabliſhing our 
hopes and foundations ſtronger than thoſe 
of nature; and propoſing to us in the ſtrong- 
eſt and fulleſt light, objects of the laſt im- 
portance to our preſent peace and future 
happineſs; by this merciful diſpenſation 
we find our wants relieved, our darkneſs 
baniſhed, our infirmities ſupported, our 
fears allayed, our conrage animated, our 
corruptions purged, and the ſeveral frail- 
ties of our nature ſupplied with proper re- 
medies. 


AND here we mult add, that the life and 

« immortality brought to light through the 
% goſpel, give new force to the arguments 
brought from reaſon and nature, for our faith 
in the Divine Providence. Many appear- 
| ances 
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ances in nature, and objections that might 


before have ſtaggered our faith on this ſub- 
ject, are entirely removed. The ſufferings 
of the righteous, and the triumphing of the 
wicked for a ſeaſon, are ſhewn to be compa- 
tible with the ſuperintendence of a juſt and 
good Providence : the exiſtence of natural 
evil, as productive of moral good, and even 
the permiſſion of moral evil, as ſerving more 
to diſplay the mercy of God, are alſo juſti- 
hed upon the ſcheme of chriſtian redempti- 
on. Above all, a plan of the preſent life 
conſidered on this ſcheme, as a preparatory 
ſtage for the eternal world, a ſtage on which 
the great Captain and Author of our falva- 
tion has exhibited the moſt ſhining example 
of heroic virtue, and a patient enduring of 
1njuries, who went not up to joy before he 
ſuffered pain, and entered not into his glory 
before he was crucified : this view of a ho- 
ly and gracious Providence for ever puts to 
ſilence the ſtrongeſt objection that has yet 

been made againſt it, from the perſecution 
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and ſufferings which good men have under- 
gone in the cauſe of God and goodneſs. 


Nor hath God, fince the time of this 
ſignal and extraordinary interpoſition by 


revelation, left himſelf without witneſs, 


or ceaſed the more to be our protector and 
governor, and the governor of the. univerſe. 
We are now the more encouraged * to cry 
& Abba, Father; we have now ſurer ac- 
ceſs to God, and may with full aſſurance 
of faith draw nearer to the throne of grace; 
God is now to be conſidered, not only as 
the univerſal Father of nature, but as our 
Father in Chriſt Jeſus, pardoning our ſins, 
and regarding us as the redeemed of his 
beloved Son. The God of grace is ſurely 
not leſs our God, than the God of nature; 
but by the ſtronger expreſſions and aſſuran- 
ces of mercy made to us in the goſpel, we 
are drawn to adore, to truſt, and to love 
him the more. | 


Gop . in the revelation of Chriſt 


Jeſus 
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Jeſus principally reſpected our ſpiritual 


wants and the falvation of our immortal 
ſouls ; but to the arguments of nature and 
reaſon on the ſubject of a preſent Providence, 
Chriſt has added more clear and expreſs de- 
clarations; which as we before obſerved, 
have for their ſupport and authority, all the 
accumulated evidence of the Goſpel. But 
beſide this, the arguments of Chriſt on this, 
as on other ſubjects, have in them a per- 
ſpicuity and force more convincing than the 
moſt accurate and laboured reaſonings of 
the philoſophers of this world. If a fon 
** ſhall aſk bread of any of you that is a fa- 
„ ther, will he give him a ſtone, or if he 
*aſk a fiſh, will he for a fiſh give him a 
« ſerpent? If ye then, being evil, know 
© how to give good gifts unto your children, 
„how much more will your Father which 
is in heaven give good things to them that 
* aſk him?” Nor is this promiſe of pater- 
nal goodneſs confined to ſpiritual bleſſings 
only: „your father, ſays the bleſſed Maſ- 


ter to his diſciples, ſpeakmg of the things 
of 


h 
k 
, 
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of this world, knoweth what things 90 
have need of: and again; God provideth 
for the young ravens that call upon him: 
and © if God fo clothe the graſs of the 


field, which to day is, and to morrow is 


* caſt into the oven, how much more will 


* he clothe you, O ye of little faith? 


NoTHinNG can be more expreſſive of 
God's actual, ever-watchful and ever-work- 
ing Providence, than that reply which 
Chriſt made to the Jews, who objected to 
him his working miracles on the fabbath- 
day, my father worketh hitherto ;” as if 
he had faid, when God reſted from the 
work of creation, he ceaſed not from ſup- 
porting, protecting and providin g for the 
world he had made, but is ever engaged and 
intent on theſe works of mercy to his crea- 


tures on the ſabbath, as on other days. In 


the prayer which Chriſt has preſcribed to 
our conſtant uſe, he has directed us to ad- 
dreſs our heavenly Father; give us day 
by day our daily bread; lead us not into 
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« temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 
And to this duty and confidence of prayer. 
to God, we are encouraged by that awful 
| concluding doxology : © for thine is the 
F 8 kingdom, and the power and the glory % 
« for ever and ever.“ And here too let us | | 
conclude, that as © of him, and through 1 
« him, and to him are all things, fo, to 1 
* him be glory for ever. Amen.“ 8 
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Jos iii. 20. 


Wherefore is Iight given to him that is in mi- 
 fery, and life unto the bitter in ſoul 2 


T concerns us much to have juſt and 
proper notions of God; for ſuch as we 
_ conceive him to be, ſuch will be our devo- 


tion towards him: but we are much miſ- 


led on this ſubje& by appearances, or by 
. | not 
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not rightly apprehending the nature of ou IT 
caſe, of our condition and fituation in th; ans 
world. Sometimes a gloomy temper of ſpi- calan 
rit, or an unhappy turn 10 our affairs diſpoſc; 1 
us to behold all things in a gloomy light A 
Peeviſhneſs and pride are fruitful fource; is 
of diſcontent and complaint againſt Proyi- eb 
dence; nothing is great or good enough wt 
for the proud; nothing is pleaſing or pala- « } 
table to the peeviſh ; but perhaps the mol! 4% 
common cauſe of diſcontent under the 
diſpenſations of Providence ariſes from ob- 
ſerving the general miſery of mankind; tr 
whence we conclude God, to be ſevere p! 
and cruel, at leaſt not that good and graci- it 
ous Being, whoſe mercies are over all his 2 
works, as the holy ſcriptures have repreſent- l 
ed him to us: we more readily conſent to 


thoſe paſſages, which deſcribe and lament | 
the miſery of human nature; and we cry 
out in the words of the text, Wherefore 
e is light given to him that is in miſery, 
* and lie to the bitter in ſoul ?” 

[T 
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Ir is ſcarce neceſſary to aid your reflecti- 
ons on this ſubje&t; or to enlarge on the 
calamities incident to human nature : but 
it is neceſſary for the ſake of truth, and of 
the uſe to be made of it in the ſequel of 
this diſcourſe, that I ſhould make a few 
obſervations in order to anſwer the queſtion 
in the text; Wherefore is light given to 
him that is in miſery, and life unto the 
« bitter in foul ? ” 


1 may be laid down as an univerſal 
truth, that there is no ſtate of perfect hap- 
pineſs upon earth. If it were to be found, 
it ſhould be among the rich and great, or 
amongſt the virtuous and religious part of 
mankind : but aſk the rich and great, if 
they are happy? They will confeſs, at 


leaſt by their conduct, that they are far re= 


moved from that eaſy, that ſatisfied and 
pleaſurable condition, which 1s aſcribed to 
them by the common world: their plenty 
affords them leſs pleaſure, and yields a leſs 
agreeable reliſn from their not having experi- 
enced preceding poverty and diſtreſs: mis- 


fortune or diſappointment wounds the deeper 
N 1 
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in proportion to the pride and delicacy of 


the ſufferers: nor are they without their The 
load of cares, of envy and obloquy, ty tle t 
counterbalance their ſpecious grandeur, fron 
their apparent happineſs, and overflowins his 
abundance. They have no command of of r 
the ſeaſons. or elements; nor will a cholic virt 
abate 4ts pains, or a fever remit its rage, ner 
any more than the ſea will be Kill, and no! 
ceaſe. to flow at their bidding. Nor doc: an 
death pay any reſpe& or reverence to the an 
haughtineſs of the terrible, or the deſpite- 11h 
fulneſs of the proud. Death viſits without | bl 


diſtinction the cottages of the poor, and the 

palaces of princes: his approach is only 

more terrible to the great, the rich and no- 

ble; as paſſions enflamed, and an indulg- 

_ ence in immoral practices, with much goods 

laid up for many years, have but little pre- 

| pared, or diſpoſed them to take their * 
ſage for the Eternal world. 


BuT the virtuous and religious, you will 
lay, are certainly exempt from the. miſery 
| here 
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herẽ aſcribed to the men of this world. 
They have, it muſt be acknowledged, a ti- 
tle to bleſſedneſs from the promiſes of God, 
from the general conduct and protection of 
his Providence, and from the conſtitution 
of nature, by which a connection between 
virtue and happineſs is eſtabliſned and ge- 
nerally maintained; yet after all, we can- 
not affirm that the righteous are in all caſes, 
and at all times proſperous and happy in, 
and from this world. They have bodies 
like other men ſubject to pain, and lia- 
ble to diſeaſe; as parents they cannot but 
feel themſelves affected by the misfortunes 
and miſconduct of their children: and as 
citizens they muſt neceſſarily ſhare in the 
diſtreſſes or calamities that may befall their 
country or friends. Nay, good men, as 
ſuch, have ſometimes ſufferings peculiar 
to themſelves; from the hatred, the op- 
poſition, the calumny and perſecution of 
the bad; nor are they without their con- 
cern and grief for the ſins and ſorrows of 


2 wicked and degenerate world, And if 
| | N the 


| 
| 
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the righteous, to whom God, and nature, 
and Providence have promiſed ſo largely, 
can ſcarce be deemed happy; how {hall 
we allow: the pretenſions of the reſt of man- 
kind. to this title? 


Axp here we inay appeal to every age 
and ſex, to every ſtation and condition of 
life, if they find themſelves in all reſpects, 
in, what regards their health, their family, 
their fortune, and intereſts, their character, 
ſituation, and connections in the, world, 
perfectly ſecure and at eaſe, and nothing 
to fear, to regret or lament. That mortal, 
I preſume, is yet unknown, who could 
rationally pronounce himſelf thus perfect, 
ſecure, and happy in, and. by his accommo- 


dations in this life; we can ſcarce open our 


eyes without meeting ſome object of miſe- 
ry: converſation is frequently a detail of 
the miſconduct, as hiſtory is only a narra- 
tive of the misfortunes of mankind. 
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Ix ſhort, the picture, or rather the ſketch 
of human life may perhaps not improperly, 
or untruly be thrown off in the following 
colours. It is a ſcene, where good'is mix- 
ed with evil, and truth perplexed with er- 
ror; as light and darkneſs diſtinguith the 
current of our natural time. Proſperity 
ſurfeits; adverſe fortune ſhocks and perplex- 
es us: if plenty palls, penury diſtreſſes us; 
without reſpect or honour we are diſcon- 
tented; in place and ſtation we meet with 


_ envy and oppoſition. Buſineſs diſtracts; 


ambition intoxicates ; - eaſe renders us liſtleſs, 
torpid, and delicate; diſappointment fits 
heavy upon us, and our ſchemes, when ſuc- 
ceſsful, anſwer not to the height and ardor 
of our expectation. Through life we are 
the bubbles of our hopes and paſſions ; and 
rarely arrive at that imaginary point of reſt 
and happineſs, which we propoſed as the 


object and end of all our labours and pur- 


ſuits. If through the diſeaſes and diſci- 


pline of childhood, through the heat and 


paſſion of youth, and the cares of manhood, 
„ we 
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we ſhould reach without any fignal calami. 
ty, the ſummit of a wiſe man's with, a ſe. 
rene old age; our ſun then declines fo taft, 
and the ſhades of night advance to meet *y: 
with ſo rapid a pace, that we muſt now 
think, if we think at all to purpoſe; not ſo 
much how to enjoy life, as to prepare for 
death; and the wiſeſt man he will be found, 
who by the experience of the trouble he has 
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met with in the voyage of life, is contented 
at leaſt, if not deſirous to take refuge in the 
port; as I preſume, no wiſe man would upon 
a review of the paſt, make it his choice, if 
he had it in his option, to tread the round 
of life over again, to be expoſed to the tri- 
als, temptations and injuries, and involved 
in the dangers, difficulties and diſtreſſes, 
under which he had formerly laboured. 
Life at beſt, and in what is called its beſt 
eſtate, crowned with health, with fortune, 
and honours, is perhaps the moſt danger- 
ous ſituation, and moſt fatal to our virtue 
and religion, in the cultivation and obſer- 
0 vance 
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| vance of which our trueſt and lincereſt hap- 
pineſs conſiſts. | 


By the obſervations here made, I would 
not be thought to aggravate the miſery of 
human life, or diſparage the Providence of 
God, © God is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works ;” as the miſe- 


is owing to himſelf, and to his not making 
a proper uſe, application and improvement 
of the diſpenſations of heaven. If man is 
unhappy, God and his laws are guiltleſs ; 
they would remove, or remedy the miſery 
of nature, all which ariſes from our depart- 
ure from God, or is permitted only to 
draw us nearer to him. 


| 1 ah 


How, fay you, is this miſery of human 
nature conſiſtent with, or reconcileable to 
the belief of a gracious Providence 5 


(hall endeavour to anſwer this queſtion, in 
| N 3 the 


ry of man, where and when he is miſerable, 
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the ſequel of the preſent diſcourſe. I can 


ſcarcely be ſaid to beg the queſtion, when 1 
lay it down as a principle, that the happineſs 
of rational beings mutt be founded in virtue, 
in the ſyſtem of a righteous and holy God. 


TRE means and diſpenſations, whether 
of nature or grace, that tend to promote 
the virtue, and thereby to advance the hap- 
pineſs of the human race, declare his benefi- 
cence and goodneſs, no leſs than his right- 
eouſneſs, holineſs and truth. Would you 


have men happy without virtue? You de- 


ſtroy the righteouſneſs and holineſs of God. 
Would you detract from the means, the 
occaſions and exerciſe of virtue? You ſo 
far detract from the goodneſs of God; as in 
diminiſhing the occaſions of virtue, you 
abridge the means of happineſs. Our trueſt, 
our ſincereſt, and moſt rational happineſs 
ariſes from the exerciſe of the pureſt and 
ſublimeſt virtues ; but without miſery or 
diſtreſs there would be no room for the diſ- 
play or exerciſe of ſuch virtues ; for inſtancs ; 

without 
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without pain, poverty, or diſtreſs of any 


kind, where would be room for patience or 
contentment? For ſubmiſſion to God's 


will, and an entire reſignation to his Pro- 


vidence? By ſome ſignal misfortune, as it 


is called, the man is often reduced from 


pride, vanity, inſolence, exceſs and extrava- 
gance, to temperance and economy, to mo- 
deration and ſobriety of mind, to humility 
and a proper knowledge of himſelf, and of 
the God that rules over him. By ſickneſs, 
by ſome chronical diſorder or acute pain, we 
are often led, nay, we are often compelled to 
call upon that Almighty Helper, whom we 
had not before in all our thoughts. Croſ- 
| {ed in our views, and diſappointed in our 
projects on earth, we take refuge in heaven, 
where we ſhall be free from the accidents. 
of chance and time, and where our God 
will appear in perfect beauty. In the mi- 


ſery and diſtreſs, under which you ſee. 


mankind at preſent labour, and of which 
you complain, what riot and exceſs, what 
rudeneſs and inſolence, what licence, what 
| MN 4 profli- 
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profligacy, what immorality and impiety 
do you obſerve among the lower part of 
mankind? Let them be indulged, as you 
ſeem to require, in full health and ample 
fortunes, could you expect to ſee them 
more modeſt and moderate, more temper- 
ate and regular, more moral in their con- 
duct towards men, or more fervent in their 
\ devotion to God, by the change? Say 
that all abounded, were increaſed in goods, 
and had need of nothing, where would be 
the room for the moſt amiable of the vir- 
tues, your charity and beneficence? Say 
that all were happy on earth, and who 
would entertain a wiſh, or lift up an eye to 
heaven; Nay in reſpect to this world, 
Iwill venture to affirm, that they, whoſe 
miſery and diſtreſs you lament, where diſtreſs 
and miſery have their proper and intended 
effect, are by far the happieſt of their kind, 
and enjoy ſuch a peace and ſerenity of mind, 
ſuch a compoſure of affections, elevated 
Hopes and heavenly proſpects, as no out- 
ward circumſtances or accommodations of 
oy life, 


* 
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life, no blaze of titles and honours, no ex- 


ceſs of fortune, no height or ſplendor of 


greatneſs, can beſtow, or will pretend to. 


Thoſe deemed. aecurſed by you, the wan 
ton objector, and by the world, are the 


blefſed of God; great without titles, and. 
happy without pleaſures, they require not 
ſuch an evidence of his goodneſs, as would 
deſtroy his moral attributes, his righteouſ- 
neſs, truth and holineſs, and the further 
diſplay of his mercy. 81 

3 | 


In ſhort, the miſery of the world, is in 
ſome ſort, the ſalvation of the world; de» 
preſſed by poverty, humbled by misfortunes, 
and mortified by croſſes, or ſtung by pain 
and perſecution, we lift up our hearts more 
ardently, and cleave more ſtedfaſtly unto 
God : we are hereby better diſpoſed, and in 
a manner neceſſitated to betake ourſelves 
to the practice of piety and devotion, to a 
diligent cultivation of the means of grace, 
and a more ſteady and ardent faith in the 


promiſes of Glory. Good men themſelves, 
(and 
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(and need the bad then complain?) have 


ſometimes occaſion for theſe ſeverer caſti- 
gations of heaven. Eaſe and indolence, 
indulgence and carnal ſecurity are apt to 
ſteal in upon, and mix with the peaceable 
and more proſperous fruits of righteouſneſs; 


and what is the damage? or rather, how 


infinite is the gain, if, for the pleaſures, the 
honours, and fortune, that the world affords 
us, we obtain a ſenſe of God's mercy, a 
taſte of his love, and of the powers of the 
world to come, a powerful, a living and 
happy ſenſe of the divine preſence and per- 
fections, with the comfort of his ſpirit, and 
a clearer proſpect and aſſurance of future 


glory. 


Tuus the miſerable world you complain 
of, conſidered as a ſtage for the exerciſe 
and improvement of our virtues, and for 
the advancement of our moſt important 
and laſting happineſs, appears no longer a 
defect in the works of God, or an objection 
to his Providence. A ſcheme of things, 

anſwer- 
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anſwerable to the demands of the Epicurean, 
wanting nothing, and abounding in all 
things that could gratify ſenſe and paſſion, 
anticipate our wants, and prevent our very 
wiſhes, ſuperſeding the uſe of every facul- 
ty, and'the exerciſe of every virtue, would 
indeed be a formidable objection: it would 
_ deftroy not only the virtues of the man, but 
the moſt eminent graces of the chriſtian ; 
charity and brotherly affection, all piety and 
prayer, all humility, and refignation, all 
faith in the inviſible God, and all hope of 
immortal life; for who that was happy on 
earth would ſet his affections on things in 
heaven? Or, what reaſonable expectati- 
ons could we form of the neceſſity of a fu- 
ture ſtate, were all things right and regu- 
lar, and fitted to our eaſe and contentment 
in the preſent ? Away then with all ſuch 
objections againſt Providence, as under the 
pretence of reaſon and philoſophy, would 
deſtroy our trueſt comforts at preſent, 
and the glorious hopes of bleſſedneſs for 


ever, 
2, Tris 
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2. Tris is a proper and ſufficient anſwer 
to the complaints urged againſt a Divine 
Providence, from the evil 'or miſery that 
would ſeem to be the common or general lot 
of human nature in the preſent ſtate. But as 
God is infinite in wiſdom, and wonderful in 
his working, the ſame appearances will be 
found, upon enquiry, to ſerve ſeveral ends, 
and being ſeen in various lights, ſtill beau- 
tiful, harmonious and beneficent, bring 
ſtill more glory to the Creator in his 
. | | 
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| Tu HERE is, as will be more fully hereaf- 
ter thewn, a gradual progreſſion through 
the whole ſyſtem of nature, as far as we oy 


trace it, from little to great, from leſs to . 
more, and from mean and inſignificant to 
higher and nobler perfection; each of theſe 


links, that compoſe this mighty chain of 

nature, is perfect in its kind; yet ſerves at 

the ſame time to connect and illuſtrate the 

link that borders next upon it; and thus 

more amply diſplays the perfections of the 
| Creator, 
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Creator, both in its own frame and ſtate, 
and in the relation it has, and, the connec- 
tion it holds with the orders above and be- 
low it. Man appears to be the. principal 
link of the chain in the viſible creation, and 
the higheſt order of the animal race, and a 
degree above it, diſtinguiſhed, as he is by ſu- 
perior bleſſings, by rational faculties, and by 
his taſte for truth, virtue, and happineſs. 
But theſe bleſſings, though eminent in 
themſelves and in man the ſubject of them, 
appear ſtill more valuable and reſpecta- 
ble, by comparing and contraſting them 
with the lower capacities, the ruder enjoy-- 
ments, the meaner engagements, and ſor- 
did paſſions of the mere animal race; and 
that man muſt be inſenſible, as well as un- 
grateful, who ſees not, and feels not his 
privileges heightened, and endeared to 
him, by viewing them in a comparative 
light, with the ſenſations, and ſituation of 
the beaſts that a St „ tray 
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ally ſee, is progreſſive; and being the work 
of an Almighty Infinite Agent, - riſes, we 
may preſume, both in extent and dignity, 
beyond our preſent capacity to compre- 
hend; we ſee its advancement from atoms 
to worlds and ſyſtems of worlds; we ſee 
the gradual progreſſion from inſect to man; 
and ſhall we here ſtay the Almighty Hand, 
and ſay, © hitherto ſhalt thou go and no 
further: or, ſhould we not rather infer 
by the analogy of nature, and from the in- 
finite of the divine perfections, that man 
himſelf is but a lower link of that chain of 
beings, which like its Author, reacheth 


through immenſity. Man is, no doubt, 


as the higheſt of the animal, ſo the loweſt 
of the rational race : thouſands, nay milli- 


ons of ſpiritual orders may probably fill up 


the chaſm, if it can be ever filled up, be- 
tween the human and the Divine nature : 
a chaſm infinitely greater than that between 
man, and the loweſt of the reptile race ; 
the lower capacities and enjoyments of theſe 


laſt, we have ſeen peculiarly fitted to let 
man 
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man ſee, upon the compariſon, his own ſu- 
| perior advantages and at tainments; and thus 
the frailties and miſeries, the rational and 
moral evils of the human race may ſerve 
in their turn, as foils or ſhades, to ſet off 
and illuſtrate the ſuperior ſplendor, dignity 
and perfections of higher orders of beings. 
Angels themſelves, and ſpirits of light 
would be unhappy, or at leaſt leſs happy, 
if they had nothing but ſuperior perfection 
before them; nothing but the infinite glo- 
ries of God to contemplate : his good- 
neſs, and their own ſuperior happineſs they 
mult certainly be more ſenſible of, by ob- 
ſerving the ignorance and infirmity, the 
low taſte, the ſordid appetites, the ſervile 
occupations, the ſluggyh motion, the diſ- 
ordered and diſtempered bodies and vicious 
| habits of mortal men: they have a juſter. 
knowledge and a more grateful reliſh of 
their own refined and ſpiritual nature; their 
agility in a purer ſphere, their keener viſi- 
on and clearer apprehenſions, their angelic 
faculties, their ſublime contemplations, 
5 8 with 
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their exiſtence : as was the mole acquainted 
with the faculties and ſuperior advantages of 
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with the clearer manifeſtations vouchſafed * 
them, of divine truth, and heavenly light pe 
and —_—.” pe 
855 of 

Non let man be mortified, nor God ac- an 
cuſed or cenſured for this gradual progieffi- h 
on in his creatures, this ſubordination and ti 
ſubſerviency of one thing to another in the a, 
ſyſtem of the univerſe : or, does man accu. { 
his Maker, on account, or in favour of th: a 
reptile race, by which, or by comparing ; 


themſelves with which, the lords of thc 
creation are made ſenſible of their own dig- 
mity, privileges and prerogatives. Let us 
rather admire the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God, manifeſted in this economy : he has 
kindly denied to the inferior tribes of ani- 
mals, the knowledge of the ſuperior privi- 
Teges and excellencies of the higher orders ; 
which would ſet their own inſignificancy in 
too ſtrong a light, and make them fick of 


the human race: or was man perſonally, as 
1 may 
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I may fay, acquainted with the ſpiritual 
perfections and divine ſplendor of angels, or 
permitted from his hillock to take a ſurvey 
of their crowns of light and robes of glory, 
and to hear their ſongs of praiſe and heaven- 
ly hallelujahs : in this caſe, the inferiour na- 
tures might ſeem to have reaſon to murmur 
and complain, T finding themſelves diſtrei- 
ſed and confounded by ſo unequal a compa- 
riſon, with thoſe higher and more excellent 
orders of being. But now we have only a 
revealed, not a perſonal knowledge of the 
more favoured and exalted Sons of God ; a 
knowledge fitted, not to diſpirit or mortify, . 
but to animate us, as being called to the 
ſame hopes and glory of God. 
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JoB iii. 20. 


Wherefore is light given to him that 3s i 
miſery, and liſe unto the bitter in ſoul ? 


E may not, we cannot properly judge 

of the attributes, the providence and 
goodneſs of God from a partial ſurvey of his 
works, or from what we obſerve in one 
O2 link 
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link of the univerſal chain of beings. If thc 


mole, or the emmet from his hillock, could 


take a ſurvey of the works, the ſituations, 
the capacities, the connections and bulineſ(: 
of man; do you think that their ſphere of 
obſervation would qualify either of theſe 
earth-born philoſophers to form a proper 


judgment of human nature, its intereſts, its 
policy and enjoyments ? This earth may be 


but as the mole's, or the emmet's hillock 
in the boſom of the univerſe; and its inha- 
bitant man, though he may ſeem elevated 
in his obſervatory, is not perhaps by nature 
better qualified to take from thence a truer 
judgment of the divine, than the reptile 
ſpeculatiſt is to make a juſt eſtimate of the 
human nature: the diſtance between the man 
and the mole is nothing compared to the 
chaſm, that intervenes between man and 


his Maker. The earth, and all its inhabi- 


tants, may be but as duſt upon the balance, 
as atoms that play on the ſun's beam, or as 
inſects called into life by his warm and foſ- 
tering rays. From a hair of the head, 

though 
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though perfect in its kind, and proper in 


its fituation, you would but form a very 


imperfe& judgment of the ſtructure of the 
human body, and of Him who formed it. 

This world may be no more than as a hair of 
the head, compared with the ſyſtem of the 
univerſe. We cannot raiſe our conceptions 
high enough, nor ſufficiently enlarge our 
ideas, when we would conceive, or expreſs 
ourſelves aright of the operations of an infi- 
nite and all- perfect Being. Myriads of 
worlds, and ſyſtems of worlds of higher or- 
der and inconceivable perfection, have pro- 
bably place in the ſphere of an infinite and 
almighty Agent; which, if we think of i it 
and Him aright, muſt comprehend every 
kind and degree of good. Thus the evil 
which you complain of, as belonging to 
man and nature, 1s to be conſidered as only 
a leſs good ; which, not communicated, 
had detracted from the infinite fulneſs of 
the Creator. An almighty and infinite Be- 
ing muſt require an infinite ſphere for his 
| _— Let any degree of good, and J 
O 3 | wil! 
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will add, let any degree of evil, that may 
contribute to good, be wanting in the uni- 


verſe, it would beſpeak incapacity, impo- 


tence or malevolence in the Creator: univer- 
ſal, all- perfect Good, which the objectors to 
a Divine Providence ſeem to think neceſſary, 
can no more be communicated, and confined 
to one Being, or to one order of Beings, 
than almighty Power can be exhauſted in one 
act, or infinite and eternal Wiſdom diſplayed 
in one effort. 


Si God manifeſts himſelf in his 
works, it muſt be in a way worthy of God, 
and expreſſive of all his attributes. Uni- 
verſal, uninterrupted good, freely beſtowed, 
the fruits of no labour, the effects of no 


virtue, the reward of no patience, the an- 


ſwer to no prayer, and the conſequence of 
no preceding or experienced evil might per- 


haps diſcredit the Giver, and corrupt the 
receiver: the angels thus probably loſt their 
firſt happy ſtate. And thus you obſerve 


ſtill in the greateſt fortunes, the leaſt vir- 


tue, 


# 7 


F 
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tue, or pious gratitude. You find the con- 


obliged, and who have the largeſt ſhare of that 
natural good, which you ſeem to require as 
the portion of all; and perhaps after all, they 
enjoy the leaſt ſenſe or ſhare, who, accord- 
ing to your conceptions, have the moſt a- 
bundant means of happineſs. So that God 
cannot, as a wiſe, a moral and gracious 


Creator and Governor of the world, indiſ- 
criminately beſtow that good which you re- 


quire, indiſcriminately upon all, A com- 


mon, a natural, a neceſſary good, would 


ceaſe to be conſidered as any good at all; at 
leaſt ſuch a good, as implied any moral 
attributes in the Giver, or any moral virtue 
in the receiver. 


THAT there are other regions in the 
univerſe of a milder clime, with inhabitants 
leſs ſubject to the inclemency of ſeaſons, 
the dreadful effects of paſſion, to the diſ- 


tempers and pains of nature, and the acci- 
„ dents 


tempt of God and goodneſs too often the moſt 
conſpicuous in thoſe, who ſhould ſeem the moſt 
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dents of time and chance, is allowed, is con- 
tended for. And this ſuppoſition ſhould be 
ſutficient to vindicate the Divine Providence 
from the objections raiſed by the partial and 
tranſient evils of this life. But it may be of 
further uſe to us; thoſe happy inhabitants 
of kindlier climes and diſtant regions, muſt 


be virtuous, muſt be holy, in order to be 


happy. Trials undergone, and afflictions im- 
proved, have probably advanced them to, or 
bleſſings not abuſed have preſerved them in 
their ſtate of happineſs: admitted to God's 


Kingdom, and adopted ſons and heirs of his 


Glory, and raviſhed with the dawn of an 
eternal day now riſing upon their ſouls, do 
you think they repent, or repine at the re- 
membrance of the labours they have under- 
gone, the dangers they have encountered, 
or the graces they exerciſed in their ſhort 
paſſage through life? Or, do they ac- 
cuſe that Providence, which has through 
much- tribulation gained them an admiſſion 


into the kingdom of glory? Have they leſs 


reliſh for the joys of heaven, from the expe- 
. rience 
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ience they have had of ſufferings and 


temptations undergone* on earth? Have 
they leſs love for God; or leſs ſecurity in 
their own happineſs, from the knowledge 
of his faithfulneſs and truth, in the promi- 
ſes made good, and. the exceeding great re- 
ward now allotted to their faith and obedi- 
ence? Thoſe bleſſed ſpirits behold you, 
angels of God behold you, not as the objec- 
tor to a kind and gracious Providence would 
repreſent you, as blind and miſerable, and 
poor and naked, mere worms of duſt, and 
reptiles of the earth, but as candidates and 
heirs, ſtruggling in the birth, to immortal 
life and glory. 


Tuts world is a ſcene of miſery, and a 


ſubject of complaint to thoſe only, who 
look no further, . and behold not God in the 


immenſity of his works, in the power and 


perfection of his attributes, or the bleſſed 
fruits of his ſacred diſpenſations; but the 


virtuous believer conſiders this earth as a 


colony of heaven, or rather as a nurſery of 
immortal 


Fl 
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immortal ſouls, expoſed to and tried for a 


moment by the figour of the climate, 
whereby they gain health and vigour; and 
watered by the dews of heaven, grow up, 
flouriſh, and expand their beauties, and 
breathe their fragrance, till they are tranſ- 
planted by their almighty cultor's hand to a 
happier clime, more open to his benigner 
influence, and to the radiant glories of 
his throne, TR | 


How does it illuſtrate, and enlarge to 
our view the divine perfections, particular- 
ly the abundant goodneſs and almighty mer- 
cy of God, to ſee him through a courſe of 


ages railing from duſt and aſhes, from ſin and 


miſery, ſons of glory and immortality ! To 
give mere life might be the neceſſary effect 


of his almighty energy, and infinite activi- 


ty; but to implant, to cheriſh, to reward 
and unmortalize virtue, beſpeaks moral 
goodneſs, righteouſneſs and holineſs, and 
commands our veneration, eſteem, obedi- 
ence and affection : but to bear patiently 
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with a ſinful world; to invite ſinners to re- 
pentance, to offer criminals a pardon, and 
to engage them by the means of grace and 
the hopes of glory; to apply the tender 
corrections of a father to ſave thoſe from 
periſhing for ever, whom paternal indul- 
gence will not move; and by every means 
to promote and work out the falvation of 
the moral world, and to bring many ſons to 
glory ; this ſpeaks fuch an Almighty mer- 
cy, ſuch an infinite of love and compaſſion, : 
as commands, or ſhould command not only 
our pious gratitude, but our fondeſt admi- 
ration, and our warmeſt devotion and love. 
Review then this ſinful and miſerable world, 
and conſider it as a ſubject, on which God 
is perpetually operating, and manifeſting, 
in all proper meaſure, the effects of his al- 
mighty power, | infinite wiſdom, and ſu- 
preme goodneſs and mercy : protecting and 
governing all by his univerſal Providence; 
_ crowning with his ſingular bleſſings, or 
ſupporting and refining by his friendly and 
fatherly viſitations, the juſt and good; re- 
claiming 
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elaiming by his ſeverer diſcipline the crimi— 
nal and licentious; pardoning the penitent, 
and {ſometimes for the example's ſake, over- 
whelming with awful and fignal venge- 
ance the hardened and deſperate offender ; 
again, conſider this world as perhaps no 
more than an atom in the ſyſtem of the u- 
niverſe, the leaſt and loweſt effect of the at- 
tributes of the Creator, and holding out to 
other worlds, and their inhabitants, a con- 
ſtant leſſon of holy joy and pious gratitude, 
for the ſuperior bleſſings indulged them by 


their Maker; yet withal regard this world | et 
as the ſeatiof an intellectual order of beings, ke 
born to reaſon and reflection, to a ſenſe of 0 
virtue, religion and happineſs, with a ca- t 

| 


pacity for future and immortal bliſs : conſi- 
der life as the harbinger of immortality, and 
time as no more than a preparation for eter- 
nity; conſider the nature of God, and that 
| it is more poſitble for you to miſtake in your 
| judgment, than for Him to blunder, or be 
diaefective in the plan, or in the execution of 
| his works ; and it is probably nothing bnt 

8 their 
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their variety and number, their greatneſs 
and majeſty, the exceſs of power, of wiſ- 
dom, of glory, of ſplendor, and I will add 
of goodneſs upon the whole, inherent in 
them, that puzzles or eſcapes your fight, 


rather than that they are wanting in per- 


fection in the parts, and in the whole. 


Ir you complain of, and object this your 
ignorance as an evil, look down upon the 
animal world and inſe& race below you, 
and look up to your future hopes and high- 
er expectations and you will bleſs God 
for your fituation and proſpects. It reaſon 
or religion aſſured you, that this world was 
the only theatre of God's agency and attri- 


butes, beyond and beſides which there ex- 


iſted no other reſt or reſidence for the chil- 
dren of God ; there might be ſome room 
for your objections and complaints: but 
when the probability, not to ſay the aſſu- 
rance and demonſtration lies on the other 
lide of the queſtion ; and that unnumbered 


worlds and ſyſtems of worlds revolving in 
purer 
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purer ther, ſhining brighter with the glory 


of God, and for ever reſounding with the 
ſongs and hallelujahs of happy ſpirits, may 
probably exiſt in the boſom of infinite ſpace, 
the proper efflux of an infinite God; and 
that you yourſelves are every moment ad- 
vancing to join the bliſsful choirs, your mur- 
murs will end in filent admiration, or break 
out into rapturous exclamation : „ Great 
* 2nd marvellous are thy works, Lord God 


*« Almighty ! Juſt and true are thy ways, 


thou King of ſaints!” 


THe goodneſs of God ſhines out uncloud- 


ed in thoſe regions and upon thoſe happy 


ſons of light: but the mercy of God, per- 
haps an eſſential attribute of Deity, could 
only have place in a world of finful crea- 
tures ; and had man, had frail and finful 
man been wanting, the diadem of God-head 
had ſhone with leſs luſtre, deprived of this 


gem of mercy. Superior and dignified ſpirits | 


would have been leſs happy, in wanting a 
ſubject of their praiſe and gratitude ; and the 
| = power, 
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power, the glory and triumph of God's 
Truth would have been leſs conſpicuous. 


Wr have ſeen that divine paſſion, the 
love of God, in numerous inſtances, ſupe- 
riour to periecution, to peril, and the ſword ; 
to hunger and nakedneſs; to pain, ſickneſs, 


and death itſelf ; rendering its ſubjects in- 


vulnerable, and more than conquerors. 
Behold the feeble mortal, bowed down with 
years and infirmities, or languiſhing under 
ſome acute, painful diforder ; tortured 
with pain, or agonizing in death; and 
yet ſtill Holding faſt his integrity, truſt- 


ing in his God; reſigned to his will, and 


ſinging praiſes to his name! Here is in- 


deed a ſight worthy of God, and which 
does more honour to his name and ſacred 
truth, than worlds of ſuch worthleis peo- 
ple of pleaſure, whom you require for the 
vindication of Divine Providence. 


To drink wine in bowls, to eat the herds 


of the ſtall, ta be crowned with the roſe- 


buds,. 
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no character that can challenge the eſteem 


give him a name and title among the Sons 


works of God appear gracious and lovely, 
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buds, and chaunt to the ſound of the vio), 
ſpeaks no virtue, argues no dignity, forms 


of a wiſe man, or the approbation of a good 
man : but paſſions ſubdued or reſtrained, 
temptations reſiſted, pleaſures renounced, 
pain and poverty ſubmitted to for God, and 
virtue's ſake, raiſe the man above mortality, 


of God, and are expreſſive not only of 
greatneſs of mind, but attended, I will 
venture to ſay with more peace of ſoul, and 
taſte of ſincere happineſs, than was ever the 
lot of the moſt fortunate voluptuary upon 


earth. A powerful, a living and happy 


ſenſe of God's preſence and perfections, an bas 
experience of his mercies, and a taſte of his ö d 
love, a beam of heavenly light, and the | d 
proſpect of future glory are, what the worſt , 
fortune of miſerable mortals does not debar Fl * 
them of, but often begets, promotes and ] h 


cheriſhes and to fouls thus devoutly diſpoſ- 
ed and heavenly tempered, all the ways and 


all 
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all ſeaſons are happy, and all events accept- 
able. The preſence and love of God is to 
them health and beauty, fortune and ho- 
nour, peace and happineſs, grace and glo- 
y. Theſe are the precious fruits to be 
reaped in this miſerable and ſinful world. 
„God is, wherever he is properly received, 
the father and fountain of mercy, and the 
God of all comfort; if he ſends or permits 
evil, it is that the abundance of his mercy, 
and the Almighty power of his grace may 
triumph more gloriouſly in the conqueſt, 
in the removal and in the puniſhment of it. 


= Thus this barren earth, this howling 
; wilderneſs, as you would ſeem to think it, 
does honour to God's huſbandry, who pro- 

duces from it fruits unto holineſs, and 

the end everlaſting life.” Complain then 

no more, O man of your preſent ſituation, 

3 as miſerable and ſinful : it is your infant 
j ſtate, your firſt ſtage puſhing forwards and 
3 riſing every moment to a ſublimer ſphere, to 
3 3 your 
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your advancement in holineſs and happineſs, 


and to your final exaltation among the eycr 
bleſſed ſons of God. 


DIsS- 


DISCOURSE IX. 


JEREMIAH XL. 1. 


Righteous art thou, O Lord, when I plead 
with thee : yet let me talk with thee of thy 
judgments : wherefore doth the way of the 
wicked proſper ? Wherefore are all they 
happy who deal very treacherouſly ? 


HE complaint here preferred by Je- 

remiah againſt God and his righte- 
ous Providence is old, almoſt as the world 
itſelf ; and has continued down to our days 
me 2 | an 
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an occaſion of offence, doubt and perplex. 
ity to the virtuous, and of objection, infi- 
delity and triumph to the vicious; from 
whence it may ſeem to have ſome founda- 
tion in the nature, or at leaſt in the ap. 
pearance of things. 


| A COMPLAINT of ſo long a ſtanding, and 


ſo. general, is ſurely of moment; and it is 
{till more ſo, if we conſider its tendency : 
for if it is allowed all the ſtrength and all 
the weight objectors lay upon it, it will 
ſhake the foundations, nay, it will be ſub- 
verſive of all religion, both natural and re- 
vealed, and lead men bya natural and eaſy pro- 
greſſion from their belief of no preſent provi- 
dence, to infer no future ſtate: for allow that 
God regards not at all, or regards with an eye 
of favour and diſtinction the wicked in this 


world, and you cannot conſiſtently con- 


clude, that he will make them the objects 
of his vengeance, or juſtice in another. 


Bur though the objection may ſeem, 
1 and 
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and indeed is directly levelled againſt natu- 
ral religion, yet it will be found to bear 
not leſs hard upon revealed: in this, God 
has declared himſelf © a holy God, who hath 
no pleaſure in wickedneſs, but hateth all 
« workers of iniquity : ' now ſhould the 
will of God manifeſted in the courſe of na- 
ture, declare the contrary to this ; ſhould 

it be found We The i the wick- 
ed are peculiarly proſperous. in reſpect both 
of family and fortune; that their houſes 
« are ſafe from fear, neither is the rod of 
« God upon them; that they are not in 
e troubles as other men, neither are they 
« plagued like other men: and was the 
bleſſing which God hath promiſed to the 
righteous, * riches and honour ſhall be in 
* his houſe : his ſeed ſhall be mighty upon 
earth: with long life will I ſatisfy him, 
„and ſhew him my ſalvation: were 
theſe, I fay, and ſuch like bleſſings pro- 
miſed to tne righteous, made good univer- 
tally or generally, and in a diſtinguiſhed 
manner to the wicked: in this caſe we 


F'4q could 
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could not believe the word of God himſch 
againſt the clear teſtimony of his works, 
but muſt believe that revelation to be falſe, 
againſt which, nature and fact, and the 
whole hiſtory of mankind gave irrefragable 
evidence. | 


For the ſake then of the truth which 
has been fo long diſputed, for the ſake of 
the virtuous, nay for the fake of the vici- 
ous ; in defence of natural and of revealed 
religion, let us examine the force of this ob- 
jection, and fee whether it can bear all the 
weight that has been laid upon it, and 
whether it may not be anſwered to the ſu- 


tisfaction at leaſt of the believer, if not of | di 
his adverſary. | | p 
| f 

THe objection 1s generally aggravated, as | t 


you ſee it is in the prophet's expoſtulation | 
with his God in the text; «Wherefore, ſays | 
he, are all they happy who dear very tre- 
e cherouſly ?” And both holy Job and the 
Pſalmiſt in their complaints on this ſubject 
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liable to common caſualties or calamities, 
| but diſtinguiſhed by a larger meaſure of 
happineſs than was the lot of other men. 
But here as it generally happens, when paſ- 
| fion is the accuſer, ſufficient regard has 
not been had to reaſon and the truth of 
fact. Obſerve the general miſery; examine 
it, trace it to its fountain, and you will 
eaſily derive it from the general wickedneſs 
of mankind. To what may we ſo generally 
aſcribe bankruptcy, or diſtreſs in fortune as 
to prodigality, idleneſs or imprudence ? 
What is it that ſtamps infamy upon the 
character, but want of probity in the con- 


perance promote or inſure a larger meaſure 
of health or length of days? And do not 
the falſe and the faithleſs, and they who 
are guilty of wrong and robbery to man- 


kind, afford the moſt frequent examples of 


legal pains and penalties or of legal execu- 


tions? Is lawleſs ambition always ſucceſs- 
ful in its attempts, or happy in its ſucceſs ? 
Fx: Or. 


| fem to ſuppoſe the wicked in general not 


dut? Do gluttony, lewdneſs and intem- 
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, docs not hiſtory afford us numerous 
. 4 of the ſame tragical fate attending 


it, that attended eee and Abſolom ? 


Vice i is ſo pernicious to the public, as well as 
to the practiſer, that ſocieties have in all ages 
fenced. themſelves. with laws and puniſh- 
ments, as barriers againſt the overflowings 


of ungodlineſs, which might otherwiſe 


ſwallow them up: and where laws are 
wanting, or not ſufficient to reach the caſe 
of, enormous offenders, nature and indigna- 
tion prompt men for their own ſecurity to 


take up arms to repell and oppoſe the un- 


juſt invader or cruel uſurper. The tyrants 
of the, earth, who have raiſed themſelves 
above law, and-proceeded with equal con- 
tempt of the peace, property and liberties 
of mankind, have frequently fallen a ſacrifice 
to the rage of. thoſe whom they have op- 
preſſed, and thereby given the moſt remark- 
able examples of, unproſperous wickednels, 
In other inſtances, where a criminal by his 
prudence avoids, the; conſequences laid in 


nature, or by his . or cunning evades or 
baffles 
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baffles the penalties annexed by law to his 
tranſgreſſions, you frequently ſee him over- 


taken by ſome unforeſeen accident, and 


arreſted by the hand of Providence in ſuch 
a manner as leads every ſerious obſerver to 
acknowledge the truth of that concluſion ; 
« verily there is a God that judgeth i in the 


earth,” 


Tuus holy Job when conſidering, and al- 
moſt ſtaggered with this ſubject (for poſ- 


ſibly his own afflictions made him view the 


proſperity of unrighteous men in too full 


and favourable a light) yet is obliged to 
acknowledge; * how oft is the candle of 


« the wicked put out ? and how oft com- 


— 


eth their deſtruction upon them? God. 


« diſtributeth ſorrows in his anger, They 
© are as ſtubble before the wind, and as 


_ © chaff that the ſtorm carrieth away: God 


« Jayeth up his iniquity for his children; 
© he rewardeth him and he ſhall know it: 


© his eyes ſhall ſee his deſtruction, and he 


5 thall drink of the wrath of the Almighty : 
© what 
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% what pleaſure hath he in his houſe after 
* him, when the number of his months 
t jg cut off in the midſt?” And thus we 
find the Pſalmiſt engaged in the ſame ſpe- 
culation and making the fame confeſſion. 
« I myſelf have ſeen the ungodly in great 


* power, and flouriſhing like a green bay- 
tree: I] went by and lo he was gone : 


60 J ſought him, but his place could no 


SY where be found.” 
Fo individuals ſhould we proceed to 
take a view of general bodies, which are made 
up of individuals, the hiſtory of the world 
from its foundation, will bear witneſs to 
the miſerable effects of vice and impiety, and 
preſerves upon record the devaſtation and 
ruin they have brought upon cities and 
kingdoms. Thus you ſee the natural and 


general tendency of wickedneſs is to intro- 


ies and ſpread miſery, and not to promote 
the happineſs of mankind; and the holi- 


neſs and righteouſneſs of God are clearly 
vindicated. 


But 


ter 
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Bur exceptions, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, are to be found to this general pro- 
ceſs of a righteous Providence in the moral 
world. We ſometimes obſerve the vicious 


not attended or purſued with the uſual ef- 


fects of vice, but flouriſhing in health, at 
eaſe or abounding in fortune, covered with 
titles and inveſted with offices and honours. 
„They are in no peril of death,” ſays the 


Pſalmiſt ſpeaking of the wicked, © but are 
© Juſty and ſtrong. They come in no miſ- 


fortune like other men, neither are they 
« plagued like other men: their eyes ſwell 
« with fatneſs, and they do even what they 
« Juſt. Lo, theſe are the ungodly, theſe 
« proſper in the world; theſe have riches 


nin poſſeſſion.” To the ſame purpoſe 


holy Job had long before obſerved, *< that 


* the wicked live, become old, yea, are 


* mighty in power: their ſeed is eſtabliſhed 


* in their fight with them, and their off- 
% ſpring before their eyes. Their houſes 
e are ſafe from fear, neither is the rod of 
* God upon them. Their bull gendereth, 

and 
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and faileth not; their cow calveth, and 
* caſteth not her calf.” They ſend forth 
« their little ones like a flock, and their 
* children dance; they take the timbre] 
&« and harp, and rejoice at the ſound of the 
CT organ. They ſpend their days i in wealth, 
and in a moment go down to the 
o” 2 50 | | 


Ler us now examine this dbjeltcd hap- 
pineſs of the wicked, and ſee what it a- 
mounts to. They are, it is allowed, ſome- 
times wealthy; but wealth accumulated 
beyond what prudence dictates, and the 
uſes of life require, iS rather a burden than 
a bleſſing to the poſſeſſor: ſo much gold 
laid up under locks and bars, never to be 
called forth to private or public ſervice, is 
of equal value with ſo much droſs; there 
is no difference; only the former exacts 
more labour in acquiring, and more anxiety 
and care in preſerving. Treaſure laid up 
in bags and coffers, not uſed, but uſeleſs, 
might! a8 well have remained i in the mines, 

_ 


* 
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or in the bowels of the earth, and is as 
much any other man's as the owner's. 


| Bur let us ſuppoſe this wealth in the 
hands of a ſinner of a different complexion, 


a ſpender and not a ſaver; we fee him ap- 
ply it to all the uſes, or rather the abuſes, 
which appetite and paſſion ſuggeſt, to the 


faſhionable follies and luxuries of life, to 
gaming, riot and debauch : do you call this 


man happy? You may as properly call the 


man in a fever healthy : a banquet where 


blind and brutal paſſion is alone admitted, 


where the man is excluded, where the 
bounds of reaſon and the proportions of 


nature are exceeded, is mere rage and tu- 


mult, where the very appetite for pleaſure 
is diſtracted by variety, and ſurfeited by 
exceſs, and the lamp and vigour of life 
is abated and damped and ſometimes 
totally N by an over-abundant 


ſupply. 


Ir you object the proſperous condition 
N | of 
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of thoſe wicked men, who are not guilty of 
theſe exceſſes, but are more diſcreet in their 


and 
crimes and prudent in their pleaſures, you 4 
| ; | 0 
hereby in fome degree obviate your own . 
- : e 
objection of the proſperity of wicked men, * 
1 © al 
as fuch, as you are here obliged to detract } = 
3 a + 7 
irom their vices, in order to add to their | pl 
enjoyments. | | 
ES hs oft 
BuT ſuppoſe the voluptuary a man of 5 
| F 1 
more taſte and ſenſe, and to conduct his * 
views more cautiouſly, extracting fron p 
e 


the hive of pleaſure the honey without tgje 
{ting ; perhaps upon examination no man 


will be found leſs a man of pleaſure than 


he who profeſſes it: the refined and deli- 
cate are at more labour and expence in pro- 1 
viding exquiſites and extraordinaries, than 1 
they who are content to ſatisfy their com- 1 
mon wants with the common bleffings 
of nature: they are moſt ready to take J 
offence, and are ſooneſt ſhocked and 3 
diſguſted with the groſſneſs and abſurdities I 
of all around them: the ſmalleſt trifles are 

to a 
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to them an occaſion of diſquiet; their de- 
licacy by degrees degenerates into diſdain; 
and what would be to others luxury, ſerves 
only to diſguſt their palate, or diſturb their 
repoſe; and thus this envied, this objected 
man of pleaſure is often more wretched and 
pitiable than the ſlave who attends him. 


Bur it is further objected, that vice is 
often inveſted with titles and honours, ſeated 
in high place and pre-eminence, and com- 
mands the obſervance, the reſpect and 
eſteem of mankind. 


Now what happineſs let me aſk, is con- 
veyed by titles without honour, or honours 
not founded in real virtue? By titles, the 
purchaſe of vice or vanity ; and by honours, 


the hire or the reward of venality and cor- 


ruption ? In reſpect of dignity, they are 
not an ornament, but a reproach to the 
wearers ;. and ſerve only to render their in- 
famy more conſpicuous: the reſpect paid 
to ſuch titles and honours, is no more than 


the 


LP 


the ſtupid ſtare of undiſcerning fools, or 


are happy; whoſe lives are often ended, 
before their deſire is accompliſhed : but 
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the abject ſycophancy of deſigning knaves : wo 
the wild African has his court, his prince, han 


his titles and honours, the badges of which, of 
if I remember aright, are a ſtring, a feather fobj 
and a ſhell : now of juſt ſo much moment 1 

am 


in reſpect of happineſs are the moſt pomp- 


ous and ſounding titles and gilded ho- oh 
1 | . the 

nours, which European policy and polite- 

neſs has invented, and too often annexcd to 
vice and ignorance; and when laid in an | 4 
even balance, they' weigh not one grain | Fr 
more than the African's ſtring, his _— 1 
and his ſhell. 6 
I May add, that if vanity is tickled by a | ; 


feather, it is diſguſted by a feather, and 
that it is a paradox to ſay, that the proud 


ſuppoſe them mounted to the height of 
their ambition, their jealouſy of rivals and 
competitors: allows them no peace, and 
their fear of a fall no ſecurity. - 


" 7 
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As for high offices and employments in 
the hands of the wicked, or indeed in any, 


hands, they are. far from being the object. 
of envy, or the want of them the proper 


ſubject of complaint in others, being ſub- 
ject to the ſame fears and ſuſpicions as 
ambition, and ſometimes attended with the 
ſame cares, and more diſtraction and fatigue 
than belong to avarice itſelf. 


Lr the wicked be in poſſeſſion of high 
offices and employments; ſo far as they 
diſcharge the duty, they are honeſtly en- 
titled to the wages annexed to their office; 
if they neglect this, their exaltation is at- 
tended with the ſame contempt as any o- 
ther popular dignity; and the emoluments 
of their place are to be conſidered as only 
ſo many ſources to ſatisfy the thirſt of ava- 
rice, or to feed the craxing of luxury: 
and what real happineſs is to be found in 
luxury and avarice, we have already « obſery- 


ed. In truth, high offices and. employ- 
ments, attended as they generally are, with 


Vor. I. * variety 


* 
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variety of diſtractions, and little peace vi 
content to the poſſeſſors, no good man ever 


envied, and for the ſake of his own hap- 


pinaſs, I believe no good man ever de- 
fired. n 


Bor let us ſuppoſe further, to give all 
poſſible ſtrength to this objection, wicked- 
neſs more proſperous than it has been, or 
perhaps ever will be found; let us ſuppoſe 
the ſtateſman caſy, the debauched healthy, | 
and the proud happy ; let the luxurious be l 
without their loathing, the covetous with- 
out their « cares, and the ambitious without 
their fears : yet what after all, is the whole 


amount of this envied happineſs? What 


more than a feaft for ſenſe, for vanity, for 
vice and folly? a feaft, where wiſdom, 
truth, virtue, religion, and reaſon have no 
place; the wicked as ſuch, fet them in 


what ſtations of pleaſure and profit, of diſ- 


tinction and eminence you pleaſe, mult ſtill 
be far removed from what alone can conſti- 


tute the — happineſs of a reaſonable Be- 


ing, 


1 — 
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ot ing, domeſtic peace, or peace of mind and 


tranquillity of heart. Theſe have their 


zpprobation of good men, and the teſtimo- 
ny of a good conſcience, in the preſent 


tr. Thus the wicked in their beſt eſtate 
are more wretched than the truly virtuous 
in their worſt; mere animals of the earth 
and only of better complexions than their 
fellow-brutes, like them enſlaved to ſenſe 
and nature, but with more vanity, more 
JJ folly, more conſcious guilt and ſhame; they 
wow themſelves publickly devoid of all 
ſenſe, of ſpirit and truth, of grace and glo- 
ry: their very proſperity, which heightens 
the malignity of moral diſorders, is a curſe 
and not a bleſſing. Of this opinion ſeem 
to have been ſome of the wiſeſt men of all 
ages, who inſtead of ſplendor and pomp, 
opulence and pleafure, have firſt or laſt 


foundation, and they have no other, in the 


ſenſe of the favour of a reconciled God, and | 
the conſequent hopes of a bleſſed immortali- 


choſen poor or moderate circumſtances, ab- 


| Qz244115-"" nes 
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die: modeſt retreat and concealmen 
from the world. 
. 


Bur granting that the wicked as ſuch, 


are not happy; they are, you ſay, ſome- 


times proſperous. We allow it is ſo; and 
We aſſert it muſt be fo, for reaſons that 


will ſtill juſtify Providence to the common 


ſenſe of mankind. 


1. Max, in order to denominate him | 
moral agent, or a creature in any degree | 
virtuous or vicious, muſt be endued with 
moral liberty, or a power of determining | 


his actions agreeably or diſagreeably to the 
rule of right: capable he muſt be of obe- 
dience and diſobedience to the will of his 
Maker ; or he could not reaſonably be ac- 
countable to the Judge of heaven and earth ; 
a reſtraint upon his conduct, that amount- 
ed to the force of natural neceflity, muſt 

render 


tender 


from. { 
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tender him alike free from praiſe and blame, 


ment 
| fom guilt or innocence, 
Nov ſuppoſe wicked men in no degree or 
inſtance to proſper ; but inſtantly and evi- 
luch, WM dently to be ſufferers in proportion as they 


me- 

and 
that 
non 


are finners ; let them be cut off or ſtigma- 
tzed with ſome ſignal chaſtiſement from 
heaven in every firſt act of diſobedience; in 
this caſe wickedneſs would ſoon ceaſe from 
off the face of the earth, and there would 
not be one ungodly man left; the unfaithful 


15 would periſh from among the children of 
= men; crimes would be avoided not as crimes, 
th but as puniſhments: who would dare to 
S ſteal, were the gallows to be all the fruit of 
f ; his gains? Who would venture on a de- 
bauch attended with certain diſeaſe, or take 
; Y down a draught of pleaſure, who was ſure 


to find poiſon at the bottom of the cup? 
Was revenge to be only its own certain 
murderer, and a haughty ſpirit to produce 
its own immediate fall and debaſement, 
who would be fo hardy as to indulge to 


Q 3 | pride 
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pride or paſſion? In ſuch a ſcheme of thing, pun 
if there was little vice, there would certain. Av 
ly be little or no virtue in the world; a5 Car! 
there could be no morality, no manhood MW in t 
or ſelf-denial in abſtaining from what was as £ 
evidently ſo big with diſtreſs, diſappoint- MW chi 
ment, ofiruin. Knaves themſelves would bit 
in ſuch a ſcheme of things, be honeſt upon co 
the principles of knavery; that is, to gain MW a 
by it, and none but mad-men would be er 
otherwiſe, Take away all the profit, plea- cl 
{ure and honours, that are ſometimes ſeen ir 
to attend vice, and you take away all temp- a4 
tation to it; but where I pray, would be 
the virtue of reſiſtance, when there was no | 
temptation to tranſgreſs? . f g 
| | 
2. Bur further, ſuppoſe wickedneſs to M 


be always puniſhed in the firſt act, and 
like a plant nipped in the bud, never al- 
lowed to grow to any bulk or ſtatelineſs; 
we ſhould ſtill be at a loſs to account for 
the ways, and to vindicate the juſtice of Pro- 
vidence, when we fat down to judge of the 

| puniſh- 
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puniſhment and its proportion to the crime. 
A wicked attempt or intention, though not 
carried into execution, mult be as criminal 
in the cye of an all-ſeeing and all-holy God, 
as a wicked act; ſince the heart, which he 
chiefly regards, and the will, which con- 
ſtitutes the morality of the action, are alike 
conſenting in both. Here then would be 
a viſible puniſhment without an apparent 
crime, and you would be as ready to ex- 
claim againſt Providence for puniſhing the 
innocent, as you were before for not pu- 


niſhing the guilty. 


AGAIN, crimes have a leſs or greater ma- 
lignity, and are more or leſs criminal, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances of him who 
commits them. Bad education, bad exam- 
ple, and a greater innate depravity in the 
conſtitution, falling in with a ſtrong temp- 
tation, muſt render a vicious act far leſs 
blameable and atrocieus in one man, than 
in another, Who with the advantages of 
good education, good example, a frame of 


Q4 body 
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body and ſpirit more friendly and favoura- 
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ble to virtue, and under leſs tempting cir- 
cumſtances, is guilty of the ſame act. Now 
God, who alone judgeth righteous judgment, 
aſſigning a different puniſhment to crimes 
in your eyes apparently the ſame, would 
leave you ſtill room to object to the equity 
of his Providence. 


Bur further, ſuppoſe your ſcheme of mi- 


| ſery invariably annexed to wickedneſs to be 


ſo equally adminiſtred, and the proportion to 
the crime to be ſo exactly and viſibly adjuſted, 


as to leave no room to any exceptions; your 


plan would be ſtill imperfect, unleſs you 
ſaw (and you have an equal right to demand) 
a full reward inſeparably annexed to virtue; 


and that health, riches and honours ſhould 


make their conſtant abode in the dwellings 
of the righteous; but here ſhould Provi- 
dence grant your requeſts, you would gain 
too much and be a loſer by your bleſſings: 
ſuch. an equal adminiſtration of puniſhment 
and reward at preſent, would take away the 

neceſ- 
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neceſſity and reaſonableneſs of a future ſtate 
of retribution ; as there could remain no 
vice to be puniſhed, and no virtue to be re- 
warded. 


3. Bur conſider further, that in this your 
zeal for juſtice upon tranſgreſſors, you 
would deſtroy the mercy of God. Wick- 
edneſs in no inſtance or degree proſperous or 
ſucceſsful, muſt require that the wicked 
ſhould be puniſhed or cut off in every firſt 


act of tranſgreſſion; but by this you would 


leave. them no room for repentance, and 


hereby diſcharge from our chriſtian duty per- 


haps the moſt acceptable ſervice we can pay 


to our Creator. Who 1s there among men, 
who can fay, I have not ſinned, I am clean 
from my tranſgreſſion? And had the rigour 
of the law been executed upon your firſt tranſ- 
greſſion, your objection had indeed been 


anſwered, but to your confuſion or deſtruc- 
tion; or, had you ſtill ſurvived an inſtance 


of God's vengeance, rather than a monument 


of his * mercy, you would ſtill have 


had 
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had more reaſonable cauſe of complaint and 
objection. RY 


Bor ſuppoſe yourſelf as innocent as your 


own ſelf- love and vanity would flatter you; 


let not the wicked, who are the objects of 
God's mercy, he quite debarred of yours: 
ſeveral circumſtances in their life and for- 
tune, may have contributed to thoſe vices, 


from which yourſelf perhaps in the fame 


circumſtances had not been exempted, 


Loaded with plenty, by an unhappy pro- 
penſity in nature, we fink into floth, and 
diſſolve in luxury. Surrounded with flat- ? 


teters, it is not eaſy_to reſiſt the impulſes 
of vanity ; born to honours, nurſed in the 
ſunſhine of a court, and warmed with the in- 
fluence of royal favour, it muſt require no 
ſmall degree of ſelf- denial to reſiſt or quench 
the ſpirit of ambition, and a thirſt for glo- 
ry.. They who know no wants and fear no 
changes, are under the ſtrongeſt temptati- 
ons to forget God; And when we obſerve 


ſuch numbers, whom even poverty and diſ- 
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treſs cannot preſerve from debauchery and 
intemperance, we ſhould be ſtill leſs 


ſhocked at the degeneracy of the rich and 


proſperous. God therefore who knows all 


hearts, and weighs all circumſtances, may 


look down with pity on thoſe whom you 
| behold as the objects of envy, and judge 


them more entitled to compaſſion, who are 


expoſed to more and greater temptations than 


other men. 


Wourp you ſtrike off repentance from 


the ſyſtem of chriſtian duties, to what a 


miſerable condition would you hereby re- 
duce mankind? For who then could be 
ſaved? Who is there among us, who 
is not, or has not been, in ſome degree or 
other an offender? And ſurely the fruits 


of repentance, though they ſpring not from 


the nobleſt root, yet may riſe to that ſtrength 
and beauty, as to be an offering acceptable 


and well- pleaſing in the fight of heaven, 
_ Virtue, I mean human virtue, which af- 


fects to build itſelf on the mere principles 
| of 
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of nature and reaſon, is often attended with 
a vanity, which diſgraces it, and deſtroys 
its own pretenſions; there was a pride, a 


ſtubborneſs, a ſelf-ſufficiency, and a kind 


of omnipotence very unbecoming the ſin- 
fulneſs and frailty of human nature, which 
yot was claimed by the ſtoics, and does lit- 
tle honour to their reaſon or their virtue; 
and we find the pretenders to perfection in 
modern ſchools, not greatly diſtinguiſhed 
either for their modeſty, their charity or 
humility; but a fall makes us ſenſible of 
our own weakneſs and inability to ſupport 
ourſelves, and of the mercy and power of 
God, which vouchſafes to recover, to eſta- 


bliſh and ſtrengthen us. Reflection upon 


paſt miſconduct renders us both modeſt and 
more cautious for the time to come : the 
experience of our own frailty makes us more 
charitable and compaſſionate to the infir- 
mities of others; the bare imputation of a 
fault makes a good man order his ſteps with 
more prudence, - and abſtain even from the 
diſtant appearance of evil; but the conſci- 
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ouſneſs of real guilt works in the penitent 
more carefulneſs, more clearing of himſelf, 
more indignation againſt fin, more fear of 
offending, more vehement deſire of God's 
favour, more zeal for his honour and truth, 


and more revenge upon his affections and 


luſts; his prayers for pardon and peace are 


more fervent, his devotions are enlarged, 


his gratitude enflamed, and he loves much 
becauſe he has much forgiven. 


H x therefore, who for the honour of the 
Divine Juſtice, would have finners cut off 
in the midſt of their fins, would leave no 
room for theſe precious fruits of repentance : 
and he would in particular deſtroy that ne- 


ceſſary branch of it, reſtitution ; which 


ſurely a man cut off in the midſt of his 
fraud or violence could never make. 


Bur let ſinners be permitted to enjoy or 
ſurvive the fruits of their fins ; let God for 


a time endure theſe veſſels of wrath, and 


you will ſee a clearer and fuller manifeſta- 
tion 
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tion of both his mercy and juſtice. “ Cut 
* it down, ſays our impatience of the 
barren fig-tree, ** why cumbereth it the 
ground?“ Not fo, ſays the Divine Huſ- 
bandman ; let it alone this year alſo, till 
I ſhall dig about it, and dung it; and if 
«© jt bear fruit, well; and if not, then after 
that, thou ſhalt cut it down.“ After 
mercy has been long offered and long re- 


jected by the ſinner, the Divine Juſtice and 
Judgment appear more ſignal in his puniſh- 
ment, or deſtruction : he is exalted for a | 
little time, whereby his fall is rendered more- 


ſignal. Had the Jews been leſs highly fa- 


voured of the Lord Jehovah : had he not 


with much Iong-ſuffering bore with their 
idolatries and rebellion ; their contempt of 
his meſſages, and the ſlaughter of his pro- 
phets ; the reſt of mankind had wanted the 
moſt remarkable proof of the Divine Com- 
_ paſſion and Forbearance ; and we had at 
this day been deprived of the moſt ſtriking 
example of the Divine Juſtice and Severity, 


which 
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which we now read in the {ad reverſe of the 
fortunes of this. people. 


We often obſerve the fame meaſure or 
method of proceeding by Divine Providence 
in the lives and fortunes of private perſons, 
as of national bodies. You ſee the vain man 
mortified, the proud humbled, the oppreſſ- 
or cruſhed and ſpoiled : you frequently ſee 
the malicious perſecuted, and the revenge- 
ful overtaken by divine vengeance; the 
man of jollity and extravagance. reduced to 
want or beggary; the man of pleaſure a 
frightful inſtance of ſorrow and pain; and 
him, who infulted his aged father, ſuf- 
tering the ſame from his own rebellious 
children. : 


time 1s ſo far from being an objection againſt, 
that it is a ſtrong proof of a Divine Pro- 
vidence. Let David, by the murder of 
Uriah, ſucceed to the, poſſeſſion of his wife, 
the ſucceſs muſt appear a miſerable purchaſe, 

when 
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when he afterwards faw luſt and blood 


ſpreading infamy and deſolation in his own 


family. Thus Ahab took poſſeſſion of 
Naboth's vineyard, by the cruel policy of 
Jezebel his wife being permitted to take 
effect in the death of the honeſt owner; 
but this rapine and cruelty was ſoon repaid 
upon their own heads, when they were af- 
terwards both violently deprived of their 
lives and kingdom. 


OTHER reaſons may be aſſigned for, and 


other ends ſerved by, the permiſſion of | 
men for a time to ſucceed in a courſe of | 


proſperous wickedneſs; a cruel tyrant, or 
a hungry invader is often a ſcourge in the 
Hand of Heaven to correct a licentious 
and degenerate people; a needy robber, 
though certainly a criminal, yet may be 
ſometimes leſs ſo than the perſon he de- 
ſpoils ; and his crime in reſpect of the ſuf- 
ferer, be no more than an act of juſtice or 


_ reſumption, of what avarice or fraud had | 


purloined from the rights and properties of 
others. 
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others. The luxury of the rich, though 


certainly a vice, yet anſwers the ſame ends 
to the publick, as other men's charity. 
Their dreſs, their equipage, their build- 
ings, and other plans of art for curioſity, 


ranity or pleaſure, afford employment and | 


ſupport to thouſands; and even the groſſer 
luxuries of the wicked cannot be indulged 
without this accidental uſe of contributing 
more plentifully to the real wants of their 
inferiors and dependents. And thus the 
lewd and profligate heir, whom you ad- 
duce as an objection to, is frequently a 


proof of the government of a righteous 


Providence; being ordained or permittel 
by the juſt judgment of God to refund 
and diſperſe by his extravagance, what has 
heen amaſſed by the opprethion and avarice 
of his progenitors. | 


Bur the permiſſion of proſperous Wick 
edneſs is of ſtill further uſe, and greatly 
ſervlceable to the cauſe of virtue itſelf; a 


great wicked man is à kind of touchſtone 
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ſet up for the trial of the real worth of 
thoſe around him; and while he gives to 
ſome an opportunity to diſcover their baſencſ; 
and venality by flattering his paſſions and 
promoting his ſinful pleaſures, he affords 


a fair occaſion to others to ſhew their 


integrity, by oppoſing his unjuſt pre- 
tences by honeſt advice and ſerious reproof 
of his licentious courſes; and where theſe 
ſucceed not, or may not be ſeaſonable, 
by a proper contempt of ſuch guilty great- 
neſs ; by a conduct formed in oppoſition to 
it, and by an adherence to truth, and a per- 
ſeverance in the cauſe of virtue againſt all 
the authority and influence of the higheſt 
examples. If ſuch a conduct is dangerous, 
and has ſometimes proved fatal to the per- 
ſon of the owner, yet it fixes the greateſt 
notoriety, and moſt diſtinguiſhed infamy to 
his character. 


IF a bad world is the field of battle 
where virtue ſometimes falls, yet in its fall 
it conquers and triumphs ; as without ſuch 
| enemies 
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enemies to contend with, it would be like 
a ſword ruſting in the. ſcabbard, a light, 
if a light, in a dark place, a candle hid under 


a buſhel; a cold, a formal, obſcure and 


infipid thing, ſuch as inhabits the walls of 


acellar or a cloyſter, a ſpectre that affrights, 
rather than charms or allures you ; as being 


without grace, or apparent excellence in 


itſelf; bringing little benefit to mankind, 
or glory to God. A Nero, or a Domitian 
forms heroes, ſaints and martyrs ; while 


ſecurity and peace lulls virtue to an indo- 


lence and indifference, an apathy and lan- 
guor, which makes it dubious to deter- 
mine whether it is alive or dead. But the 
permiſſion of proſperous wicked men opens 
a field, for the paſſive as well as the active 
virtues; for faith and patience as well as 


integrity and courage; when accidents be- 


fall us that are common to mankind, and 
agreeable to the uſual courſe of nature, we 
bear them without murmur or complaint ; 
not only becauſe they are common, but be- 


cauſe we are perſuaded they are permitted by 
R 2 the 
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the ace of that God, whoſe power 


it were vain to reſiſt, whoſe wiſdoni it were 
folly to tiſpute, and whoſe goodneſs in o- 
ther reſpects it were ungrateful not to uc- 
knowledge. But when we. are , oppoſed 
and opprefied by the arbitrary, the law- 


leſs and overbearing malice of man; 


when not mercy, but cruelty bears the 


tword, and injuſtice and partiality hold the 


balance, and tyranny | uncontrolled lays 


the land deſolate ; whilſt liberty drags the 
chain, virtue 1s preſcribed, and truth put 
to filence or conſigned to a dungeon or the 
flames: when, as Job expreſſeth it, © ſome 
% remove the land-marks, and violently 
take away flocks, and feed thereof: they 
« drive away the afs of the fatherleſs, they 
take the widow's ox for a pledge: they 
e turn the needy out of the way; the poor 
of the earth hide themſelves together: 
* they cauſe the naked to lodge without 
cloathing, that they have no covering in 
* the cold: they pluck the fatherleſs from 
* the breaſt, and take a pledge of the poor 


c which 
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« which make oil within their walls, and 
« tread their wine-preſles, and ſuffer thirſt ; 
men groan out of the city, and the foul 


© of the wounded crieth out; yet God 


« laycth not folly to them :” that is, ſays 
Biſhop Patrick, God who knoweth all this 
does not make them, that is, theſe wicked 
men, examples of his diſpleaſure ; ſuch a 
ſcene of things as this, which has ſome- 
times a place in the moral world, if it gives 
diſtreis and agony to the ſpeculative mind, 


and ſtabs to the heart, like the ſword of a 


tyrant, yet it ennobles our faith, which had 
been leſs diſtinguiſhed under a different ad- 
miniſtration. 


| Sypposr for inſtance, the robber reſtrain- 
ed from all acts of violence, the unjuſt judge 
from all abuſe of authority, and the tyrant 
from all exceſs and exorbitance of power ; 
the hand of God being thus viſible in your 
protection and preſervation, you would have 
leſs room for truſt in his word, or faith in 


his promiſes, or for hope and earneſt cx- 


pectation of future and better things, under 
R 3 Circum- 
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circumſtances of preſent diſtreſs Jeſs gric- 
vous and affliting. Beſides, this arbitrary 
reſtraint of wicked men from public acts of 
violence, though it might leave them no 
leſs guilty in the eye of God, might ren- 
der their future puniſhment more diſputa- 
ble in the fight of men and angels; and 
thus in heaven itſelf we might entertain 
doubts concerning the equity of Providence; 
and the puniſhment inflicted in hell appearing 
arbitrary, might make us ſuſpectour own hap- 
pineſs as precarious ; whereas actual, fucceſs- 


ful and proſperous wickedneſs, as it is one of 


the beſt proofs in nature of a future ſtate of 
retribution, fo it will render the puniſh- 
ment of ſinners in that ſtate, beyondanydoubt 
juſt and unexceptionable. Remembring that 
the worthleſs rich man has in his life-time 
received his good things, and likewiſe 
„Lazarus evil things,“ we ſhall not, as we 
ſhould otherwiſe think the one unreaſon- 
ably comforted, or the other unjuſtly tor- 
mented. - 

I May 
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I May further obſerve, if I have not al- 
ready done it, that theſe good things, or 


this proſperity ſometimes annexed to wick- 


edneſs is neceſſary, and eflential to the con- 
ſtitution and exiſtence of virtue itſelf; for 


| ſuppoſing vice to be an evil attended 
with miſery both in the act and in the iſſue, 


where would be the temptation to it, or 
where the virtue of reſiſting it? Had luxu- 


ry and luſt no gratification; had knavery no 
gains, and corruption no bribes, where 
would appear the worth, nay the very 


names and natures would be loſt, of ſobrie- 
ty and ſelf-denial, of diſintereſted integrity, 
and honeſt poverty? To conquer a world 


that had no enemy to oppoſe you, no pomps 
or pleaſures to charm and attract, no riches 


to bribe, and no fal ſhood to enſnare you, 


would be a victory, if a victory, without a 
triumph; or a triumph that could pretend 
to neither reward nor glory. 


R. 
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JEREMIAH xii. I. 


Righteous art thou, O Lord, when I plead 
qorth thee : yet let me talk with thee of thy 
judgments : wherefore doth tbe way of the 
wicked proſper ? Wherefore are all they 
happy, who deal very treacherouſiy? 


UT let us come {till cloſer to the 
point in queſtion, and conſider more 


attentively what bleſſings they are, which 
the wicked really do enjoy, and which 


are 
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are objected as in their poſſeſſion, to tlie 
Providence of God. 


1. Wren it is faid, © they are healthy 
and ſtrong, they are not in trouble as 
other men, neither are they plagued 
like other men:“ this is the language of 
paſſion and diſcontent, and not the rea] 
ſtate and condition of wicked men as ſuch, 
Vice, it can never be truly faid, is fitted to 
promote the health and ſtrength of the bo- 


dy ; but on the other hand we may affirm 
from known and daily experience, from 


the conſtitution of the human frame, and 
from the cleareſt principles of the medica! 
art, that nothing ſo much. contributes to 
impair the health and ſtrength, and to pro- 
pagate diſeaſes and death among mankind, 
as the vices and exceſſes committed in con- 
tradiction to the voice of reaſon, the dic- 
tates of conſcience and the commands of 
God, Health and ſtrength, chearful fpi- 
Tits and length of days are well known ge- 


nerally to attend on thoſe, who have employ- | 


ed 


ed their time uſefully and innocently, and 
not exceeded the meaſures of nature and the 
[ws of heaven in their conduct, their liv- 
ing and enjoyments ; and for this reaſon, 
the poor who are inured to ſobriety and in- 
duſtry, are generally more happy in their 
health and ſpirits, than their more opulent, 
indolent and diſſolute neighbours, who be- 
ides the diſtempers conſequent upon eaſe 
and indulgence, are frequently viſited with 
imaginary pains and fanciful complaints, as 
uneaſy and affecting perhaps, as more real 
diſorders and more pungent ſorrows. 


| ſtations of life. But honour ſurely is ab- 
ſurdly aſcribed to the wicked, as ſuch, 
while moral diſtinctions, and the dictates 
of ſober reaſon have any place or authority 
in the world. A bad man may indeed be 


come the object of the flattery of knaves, 


DISCOURSE W | wb 


2. Bur the wicked are promoted to ho- 
nours, and make a figure in the higher 


raiſed to place and title, may be decked 
with ribbands and feathers, and thus be- 


and | 
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and of the admiration of fools; but he 


muſt ſtill be the ſcorn or pity of the wiſe and | 
good. The honeſt cottager is in the eye of 


reaſon, not only the greater, but the hap- ö 


pier man than the moſt ſplendid villain, 


Tiberius was an Emperor, and fo was Cali- | 
gula; but do they therefore attract your | 


envy and admiration? Or were they not 
monſters, whoſe very names ſtrike you wich 
horror, and whoſe memory will be accurſed, 
while a ſenſe of humanity remains in the 
world. Were theſe men exalted? Ves, to 


infamy and deteſtation, to the curſe of 


their own and of all ſucceeding ages. Or, 
will you object the happineſs of theſe men 
to the righteouſneſs and goodneſs of Provi- 
dence? you ſee them then in a falſe 


light, and not in that point of view, in 


which God ſeems to have held them 
out to the obſervation of mankind ; as ex- 


amples at the ſame time of the greateſt 
guilt, and the greateſt miſery ; as degraded 


and expoſed by their exaltation to imperial 
power, and hurried on to madneſs by their 


poſſeſſion of imperial fortune: ſurrounded 
with 
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with guards and armies, yet not leſs a ter- 
-or to themſelves, than to all around them: 
tyrants raifed above all, yet afraid of all 
men; deſpiſing the gods, yet trembling at 
the voice of heaven, flying to rocks and ſo- 
litudes, and the moſt unſeemly retreats, to 
hide from the vengeance they apprehended, 
becauſe conſcious they deſerved it; diſtract- 


2 ed by terrors of mind, which they owned 
q themſelves unable to expreſs, tormented 
I themſelves and tormenting others in ſuch 
5 a manner, as ſpeaks them to have been poſ- 
£ ſeſſed, influenced by the rage, and ſubject- 


ed to the puniſhment of devils, rather than 
diſcharging the duties, and ſharing in the 
happineſs of rational beings. | 


Yer if riches could make man happy, 
for theſe are objected to Providence as in the 
hands of the wicked, who bid fairer for 
happineſs, than thoſe lords of nature; and 
maſters of the revenues of an extenſive em- 
pire ? One * of theſe monſters was fo 


® Caligula. 


enamoured of wealth, that he is aid 1 
have 
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have rolled himſelf in tranſport upon his 
heaps of gold. Yet fo far was he from hap- 
pineſs, that he wanted even the common 
repoſe of nature, indulged to the meaneſt 
of his ſlaves. Guilt ſeems to have haunted 
his dreams, and alarmed his ſlumbers ; and 
you ſee him ſtarting from his bed, and a 
ſpectre of horror ranging the midnight pa- 
lace in wild affright and diſtraction. 


I wiLL not attempt to vindicate Provi- 
dence at the expence of truth and reaſon ; 
nor affirm any ſuch paradox, as that riches 

are no benefit or bleſſing, when they are 
promiſed as ſuch to the good man: Riches 
and plenteouſneſs ſhall be in his houſe : ” 
But this we may venture to affirm, that 
riches in the hands of the wicked, and 
wickedly applied, are rather a curſe than a 
bleſſing. The rich man of this character 
and avaricious ſpirit labours perhaps under 
ſome peculiar diſadvantages : not to men- 
tion that the travail he has undergone in ac- 


quiring his wealth, the trouble and anxiety 
"oa he 
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he has in ſecuring it, and the fear and tor- 
ment he muſt undergo at the proſpect of 


His 


lap. 
4 loſing and leaving it, which he is ſure to 
teſt do, muſt more than counter-balance the 85 


pleaſure of poſſeſſion: ſo that it is not 
without reaſon and propriety, that ſome 
languages, have given to this man, the 
peculiar epithet of a wretch. 


Bur let us ſuppoſe wealth in the hands 
of the wicked of a more liberal turn, who 
have hearts to produce it at the demand of 
appetite, and to expend and apply it to the | 
ſervice of their luſts, and do you therefore 1 
call theſe men happy? Do you eſteem the a ; 
proud happy ; or do you imagine thoſe to 
be ſo, who riot to exceſs, and indulge to i 
debauch at the expence of virtue, decency, 
health and character? Do you envy, or 
would you wiſh to be of the number of 
theſe happy men? Can he be a friend to the 
intereſts of virtue, as the objector would ſeem =_— 
to be on this occaſion? Can any rational 1 
and philoſophical enquirer maintain, that | 

| floth 
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| ſloth and luxury, pride and infolence, cry. 
elty and oppreſſion, with all the extraya- 
gancies and follies in faſhion, which are the | 
too general effects of riches, are proper ap- 


pendages to virtue, when they are at firſt MW care: 
fight inconſiſtent with and. deſtructive of WM poll 
virtue? Let the wicked be opulent, as you | the 
ſuppoſe them, and as they ſometimes are, M ot 
but are they therefore happy? Do the wick- peo 
ed as ſuch, raiſe them to what wealth and MW wi 
eminence you pleaſe, enjoy more health, a W o t 


better air or brighter ſkies, more cheartul MW tie 
meals, ſecurer ſlumbers, or ſweeter repoſe pal 

than their virtuous, though poorer neigh- to 

bours? And are they not expoſed to the dread- 4s 

ful conſequences of their vices, the great- MW fa 

eſt bane of human happineſs, and from which fr 
the virtuous are.altogether exempt ; remorſe , 25 
of conſcience, guilty fears, and a diſtracted, WM *"* 

or at belt a vain, a trifling and irregular ö ar 
ſpirit? We generally behold the great 01 
wealthy with a partial and malignant cye, 1 e 
and from mere envy aſcribe to them a hap- WM \ 
pineſs, to which they are entire ſtrangers. 
We 
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We judge from appearances and outward 
ſhew, from pomp, from glitter and noiſe, 
but ſee not their inward agony, their pining 
cares, their ſecret jealoufies and numerous 
paſſions and incidents, which often prey upon 
the heart, and make it even in the midſt 
« of laughter ſorrowful. ” Theſe gay great 
people, methinks reſemble the deſcription 
which ſome travellers have given us of one 
of the firſt cities in the world,* preſenting to 
the eye at a diſtance aſpiring towers, lofty 


palaces and gilded minorets, with other 


tokens of magnificence and ſplendor ; but 
as you advance and look nearer into the real 
ſtate, and the inward conſtitution or con- 
ſtruction of the place, you find yourſelf 
more diſguſted than pleaſed with - the nar- 
rowneſs; the dirt and darkneſs of the ſtreets, 
and diſappointed in all your gay expectati- 
ons : thus deceived and equally diſappoint- 
ed you would certainly find yourſelf, could 


you poſſibly enter into the real condition, 
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the ſtate, the temper and ſpirit of the guilty 
great, whom you here object and produce 
as inſtances and examples of proſperous 
wickedneſs. | . 


WITHOUT fincere friends, and honeſt 
ſervants, they are generally addreſſed by 
deſigning ſycophants, and attended by flat- 
tering ſlaves; for their own example can 
exact no truth or ſincerity from their de- 
pendents; nor can they be ſerved in their. 
vicious practices by any but the vicious : 
their uſual enjoyments are thoſe of the ani- 
mal kind, ariſing from the gratification of 
paſſions, which they have in common with 
the brutes, and which the brutes gratify 
without violating reaſon, contracting guilt, 
or wounding honour and conſcience. Am- 
bition and avarice indeed may ſeem vices 
peculiar to the man or the rational being ; 
but the cares, the danger and anxiety which 
attend them, do more than overbalance the 


gratification of theſe paſſions, if they are 


cver gratified ; for avarice is {till hoarding, 
and 
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ulty | and ambition is till ping till it meets 
Uuce | with its common fate, a fall, and even 
ous Wl while it ſtands, the ground it holds is fo 
of lippery, as to yield neither reſt nor ſecu- 


rity. 


For the other ſuppoſed bleſſings of proſ- 
perous wickedneſs, and whoſe poſſeſſors 
pretend to enjoyment, they are ſuch as fol- 
low, high flavoured luxury, gay riot and 
debauch, pompous and magnificent edifi- 
ces, with the glare and ſplendor of dreſs 
and equipage: which ſuppoſing them to be 
3s great and ſubſtantial, as pining envy and 
a warm imagination paint them, can they 
compare with the pleaſures and bleſſings of 
virtue and religion, which in the preſent 
caſe they muſt neceſſarily exclude ; ſobrie- 


renity of ſoul and peace of conſcience ; a 
JF heart devoted to the love of God and man; 
immortal hopes and heavenly aſpirations ? 


But in fa& the bleſſings of the wicked are 


no ſuch real bleſſings as they are imagined ; 
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the heart of theſe men is frequently in the 
midſt of laughter ſorrowful: their abun. | 
dance palls and ſurfeits, rather than grati- 
fies: they anticipate the wants and call: 
of nature : they eat before they are hungry, 
and repoſe before they are weary : appetite 
is cloyed and ſurfeited by perpetual indul- 
gence; and they become ſtrangers even to 
the genuine pleaſures of nature, for want 
of that labour and thoſe relays, which give 
poignancy to the moſt homely meal, and 
ſincere ſlumbers to a bed of ſtraw. Great- 
neſs itſelf is an incumbrance, which no 
wiſe man who aims at true happineſs, 
would wiſh to be acquainted with ; it is en- 
groſſed by public buſineſs and ceremony, 
wearied out with public cares, and diſtrac- 
ted by different pretenſions ; it is envied, 
it is oppoſed, it is calumniated ; it keeps 
its hold with difficulty; it is ſubject to the 
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jealous ſcrutiny of the public eye; it acts 
1 its part with danger and is expoſed to conti- 
4 nual attacks from contending factions; in 


the mean time it is a ſtranger to the com- 
forts 
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forts of domeſtic life, unacquainted with 
the pleaſures of friendſhip and philoſophic 
caſe, and not at leiſure to admit into its 
thoughts and conſideration, the awful, the 
important principles of religion, with .the 
ſincereſt bleſſings of our preſent, and the in- 
tereſt of our immortal ſtate. Such 1s the 
true picture, though in miniature, of hu- 
man grandeur : but add guilt to greatnels, 
and we ſhall no longer envy, much leſs ob- 
jet to the goodneſs of Providence, the hap- 
pineſs of theſe men in whom theſe quali- 
ties are united ; that 1s, the guilty great : 
behold them without firmneſs or dignity 
while they ſtand ; without ſupport or com- 
fort, if they fall; now expoſing themſelves 
by mad temerity ; now betraying themſelves 
by abje& cowardice; for every villain 1s a 
coward. Behold the guilty great exerci- 
ing their cruelty from a principle of cow- 
ardice ; waſting their time at beſt in trifles 
to murder the voice of reaſon, and the calls 
of conſcience; deriving ſignificance only 
from their infamy, and exerciſing their pow- 
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er only in doing miſchief or injuſtice; 
aiming at ſecurity from their cruelty, | 
which at the fame time that it cruſhe; | 
the old, excites new enemies ; giving vent | 
to their miſery by making others miſerable; | 
tormenting, and tormented themſelves by 
the ſame paſſions ; rendered poor and miſcr- | 
able by their avarice ; reſtleſs through their | 
ambition; pining through envy, burning | 
with luſt; ſtung with malice ; torpid by | 
their indulgence; hurt on every occaſion by | 
their pride, or hurried on to madneſs by | 


their revenge. Behold theſe guilty great, 


not only in the indulgence, but in the con- 1 


ſequence of their crimes; inſulting, yet 
afraid of man; deſpiſing, yet trembling at the 
voice of heaven; affected {corners of religi- 


on, yet ſometimes ſubject to the groſlcit 


and mot childiſh ſuperſtitions : ſtifling con- 
ſcience, yet ſubject to its laſhes. Behold 
theſe guilty great, ſurrounded with the 
works of God, yet without wonder and 
tranſport; in public without ſerenity or real 


joy; in ſolitude without entertainment or 


peace 3 
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peace; in ſickneſs without comfort and 
ſupport; and in death without relief, re- 
ſource, or confidence. 


Such is generally the ſtate of guilty 
greatneſs, in which I have not included 


guilt, which ſometimes attend it, and be- 
ſpeak the peculiar vengeance of God. And 
is this the proſperity of the wicked, which 
you object to Providence? Would you have 
virtue and innocence thus circumſtanced, 


and attended with this train of miſery? No, 
you ſay, you would have the pure bleſſings 
now in the poſſeſſion of the virtuous, inſe- 
parably annexed to the juſt and good. See 
4 here how abſurd and unreaſonable you are : 
I you would give power and pre-eminence 
a to the humble and meek; you would in- 
; dulge a full range of the pleaſures of ſenſe 
| to the mortified and pure in heart; you 


would give the riches of this world to the 
heavenly-minded, and make thoſe the ſer- 
vants of mammon, who are now the chil- 

84 dren 


thoſe fatal calamities and ſignal horrors of 
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dren of God. Thus you would make that the 


reward which is the ſcorn of virtue, and th: 


averſion and contempt of every good mum“ 


heart; you would make humility a lord, and 
chaſtity a baſhaw: charity an uſurer; ſobri- 
ety a fot, and mortification an epicure; and 


to thoſe who are ſtrangers and pilgrims up- 


on earth you would aſſign lands and tenc- 


ments, to draw them from heaven, and to 
fix their affections here below. 


For ſuppoſing the righteous to receive 
their good things in this life, in proportion 
to their virtues ; what reaſonable hope could | a 


they entertain of a recompence and reward 


v 
in an immortal ſtate; a reward upon this \ 
ſuppoſition, for no ſuffering; a recompence | , 
for no labour undergone in the cauſe of God WM {| 
and his truth ? _* | 

Bes1DEs, not only the reward and pu- 
niſhment, but the very nature and morali- 
ty of vice and virtue, would be deſtroyed 
by ſuch an exact diicrimination of the right- 
| eous 
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ous and wicked in the preſent world, as 


you require. For the wicked puniſhed in 
every inſtance, and in the inſtant act of e- 
very tranſgreſſion; for any delay of puniſh- 
ment muſt upon the objector's principles be 
for the time deemed proſperous wicked- 
neſs: I fay, ſuch inſtant puniſhment inva- 
riably overtaking tranſgreſlors, would a- 
mount to a natural kind of neceſſity, operat- 
ing like the other laws of nature, irreſiſtibly 


upon the human machine; and not a moral 


obligation, which muſt admit liberty and 
choice, reaſon and reflection, in thoſe wha 
are the ſubjects of it. In this caſe, if there 


were no vice, there would be little or no 


virtue or religion in the world : mankind 
woyld act and live by fight, not by faith; 
they would not fo properly be ſaid to deteſt 
the crime, as the puniſhment ; and not fo 
much to reſpect the law, as to dread the 


executioner. But as tranſgreſſors of this 


ſort, void of reaſon and reflection, could not 
reaſonably be ſubjected to the penalty and 
puniſhment of tranſgreſſors; ſo the obedi- 
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ence of men, convinced, and as | may ſay 
neceſſarily impelled by the certainty of an e- 
qual and inſtant puniſhment to avoid every 


tranſgreſſion, could give little pretence or 


title to a reward ; as ſuch puniſhment muſt 
at the ſame time exempt them from all fu- 
ture account. 


IT has been obſerved already, that the 
proſperity you object to Providence in the 
poſſeſſion of the wicked, is what the right- 
eous neither could nor would enjoy; and 
this deſerves to be more inſiſted upon. For 


Inſtance, could the mortified chriſtian in- | 
dulge to luxury and the pleaſures of taſte ? | 


Could the pure in heart revel in lewdneſs, 
or want to make proviſion for the fleſh, to 
fulfil the luſts thereof? Could he who has 
renounced the world, delight himſelf in the 
multitude of his riches, and ſatisſy his ſoul 
with the reflection, that he had much goods 
laid up for many years? Could he who is 
cloathed with humility, enjoy himſelf in the 
pride, the pomp and pleaſures of this 

0 world ? 
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world? Or, could the meek and merciful] 
require power and authority to enable him 
to cruſh his enemies, and revenge the inju- 
ries done him ? in ſhort, could the diſci- 
ples of that Maſter, who has declared that 
his kingdom is not of this world, ſet up 


their reſt on earth, and fix their affections 


on things below ? 


Tavs the proſperity which you ſeem to 


envy the wicked, 1s ſuch as is incompatible 


with the character, the graces and ſpirit of 
the righteous ; and if it is thus inconſiſtent 


with the exerciſe of their virtues, it would 
be as little fitted to be their reward: for as 
it is evident and demonſtrable from the hiſ- 


tory and experience of the paſt, and from 


the evidence of preſent times, that wicked- 
neſs is by the courſe of nature and by the 
general order of God's Providence, the com- 


mon and uſual cauſe of all the miſery that 
is in the world; fo it is not leſs manifeſt 


that nothing contributes ſo much to the 


relaxation of virtue, and the promoting of 
licen- 
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licentiouſneſs and wickedneſs, as an abun- 


dance of the good things which a man poſ- 
ſeſſeth; in requiring this abundance for the 
righteous, you would only attempt to cor- 
rupt their virtue, and in proportion muſt 


diminiſh their happineſs. 


I daRE a to the virtuous and reli- 
gious themſelves, whoſe cauſe you would 
ſeem to defend, whether they would ex- 
change their temperate meals, their ſober 
hours, their humility and poverty of 
ſpirit, their retirements, private medita- 
tions, mortification and prayer, for the 
luxury and diſſipation, for the pomp the 
power and pre-eminence in public life, or 
for all the riches, and the kingdoms of 
this world, and their glories? Your con- 
cern for the righteous on this occaſion, 1s 
therefore unneceſſary and impertinent ; 
leave them to their God, whoſe comforts 
they find abundantly ſufficient to delight 
their ſouls; and let the wicked continue 
unenvied in the poſſeſſion of their riches 

| and 
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and honours ; ſufficient unto them is the 
evil thereof; guilt poiſons all their enjoy- 
ments, clouds their brighteſt proſpects and 
embitters. their ſweeteſt cup of pleaſure : 
the preſent uncertain and flying hour is 
their all; in futurity they have no hope; 
in the proſpe& before, above, or below 
them they have no comfort; in God they 


have no confidence; in heaven they have 


no refuge, and in the grave itſelf no aſſu- 
rance of repoſe and peace ; their very joys 
are turbulent, fleeting, and ſuperficial, they 


generally leave a ſting behind them, and are 


purchaſed at the expence of health, fortune, 


honour and conſcience. 


Wir this proſperity of the wicked, 


you therefore charge God fooliſhly; it is 


rather a vindication of, than an objection 


to his righteous Providence, ſince it ba- 


niſhes the trueſt comforts and ſincereſt 
pleaſures of this life, and excludes, the 
bleſſed hope and all-joyful expectation of a 
better. The wicked, though proſperous, 
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are generally miſerable: thus it ſhould be, | 


to teſtify the diſpleaſure of a holy God a- 
gainſt fin ; but they are not univerſally fo, 
and fin has its pomps and pleaſures, ſuch 
as they are; this too is as it ſhould be, o- 
therwiſe there would be no temptation to 


tranſgreſs, and conſequently no virtue in 


reſiſtance, nor any trial of faith in the 


promiſes, or of obedience to the righteous 
laws of God. | 


BuT we cannot imagine a fairer field for 
the exerciſe and triumph of virtue, than 
that wherein we ſee it engaged, and ſupe- 
rior to the ſcornful reproach of the wealthy 
and the deſpitefulneſs of the proud. With 


what luſtre, does the faith of the firſt, and 


ſome of the latter profeſſors of chriſtianity 
appear, in their unwearied patience, labours 


and ſufferings, their bonds and impriſonment, 
in their conſtancy and courage even in death 
itſelf, inflicted by the . principalities and 
powers of this world, and by {ſpiritual 
wickedneſs in high places? If not many 

| rich, 
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rich, not many mighty were called to the 


obedience of the goſpel, yet they were per- 


mitted to contradict and blaſpheme it; and 
were therefore proper inſtruments in the 
hand of Providence to confirm it by their 
oppoſition, and to demonſtrate its power and 
ſpirituality, its heavenly energy and mira- 
culous propagation. 


Tur proſperous wicked have perhaps 
their ſtill further uſe in the ſcheme of Pro- 
vidence. Far be it from me to juſtify the 


wicked; yet let us never be aſhamed or a- 


fraid to confeſs the truth in the cauſe and 
defence of truth: as it has appeared, that the 
proſperity of the wicked is by no means fo 


conſiderable as is commonly conceived, ſo 
perhaps their very wickedneſs has been ag- 
gravated by paſſion, by prejudice, by envy, 
and a ſpirit of diſcontent. Thus generoſity 
may be {tiled prodigality; a good table, lux- 
ury ; and a proper dreſs and equipage, im- 
piety, foppery and folly ; eaſy relaxations 
may be termed criminal indulgencies, and 

innacent 
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innocent amuſements ſinful pleaſures ; and 
the honeſt and reaſonable demands of nature 
gratified, may be condemned as luſts of the 
fleſh, a reſiſtance of grace and oppoſition to 
the ſpirit. Thus have proud and narrow 
digots judged and cenſured in all ages: not 


once conſidering, that had they been born 
under the ſame circumſtances with theſe 


wicked whom they condemn, under the in- | 


fluence of the ſame education, poſſeſſed of 
the ſame fortunes and honours, and expoſed 
to the ſame temptations, they themſelves 


might poſſibly have been guilty of the ſame 


conduct, and conſcquently liable to the fame | 


cenſures. 


Bur let the wickedneſs of the proſperous, 
and the proſperity of the wicked be as great 
as you pleaſe; this hurts not the cauſe of 
chriſtianity and true religion. This pre- 
ſent world is but the firſt page of the im- 
menſe volume of the Divine Providence, or 
perhaps rather an introduction to it: the e- 
ternal God acts upon eternal views; and man 
ſhort-lived as he is in his preſent being, 1s 

deſtined 


deſ 


ten 


wh 
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ieſtined for an eternal ſtage : the part he has 
to act upon earth is momentous, and in- 
tended for the trial, not for the final reward 
of our virtues. Now the only queſtion in 
which the juſtice or goodneſs of Providence 
is here concerned, reſpects the eaſineſs or 


difficulty of the parts aſſigned, and the pro- 


/ 


portion of abilities given to the ſeveral act- 


ors. But here I preſume it will be allowed 
by every true judge of morals, that the 
rich and proſperous have a much more dif- 


ficult part to act in working out their fal- 


ration, than thoſe of a different and meaner 
fortune ; and that nothing contributes to 
much to relax and undermine virtue, the 
virtue of individuals or general bodies of 
men and nations, as proſperity and the 
pleaſures attending an affluent ſtate, Per- 
ſons modeft, or at leaſt decent under adver- 
ſity, have been frequently ſeen upon a hap- 
pier turn of their affairs, carried away into 
the moſt unbridled licentiouſneſs and undiſ- 
guiſed debaucheries : the prince, who was 
bettered by his better fortune, and the 
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great ſubject, who in the height of fortune 
preſerved the moderation of a private life, 
are mentioned by the beſt judges,* among 
the remarkables, and as exceptions to the 
common courſe of things, in the hiſtory of 
human nature. The very loweſt rank of 


the people, beſet as they are with wants, = 
and neceſlitated to daily labour for the ſup- z 


ply of their ſcanty meal, you ſee frequently 
guilty of the moſt ſcandalous exceſſes, in 
contempt of all the obligations of morality 
and religion; how difficult then, how dan- 
gerous is the ſituation of the great and proſ- 
perous, early indulged, nurtured in 1gno- 
rance, or trained up to faſhionable follies, 
led by flattery to vanity and ſelf-complacency, 
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prompted by an imaginary ſelf-ſufficiency 
to pride and inſolence; tempted by power 
to · injuſtice and oppreſſion; melted down 
by ſloth, courted by pleaſure, corrupted by 
luxury, and ſolicited to riot and every ex- 
travagance, by the conſtant ſupplies of a 
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redundant fortune, we can ſcarce wonder 


that they fall victims to their paſſions thus 


pampered; and our Lord can ſcarce be 
thought to want a figure of rhetoric to apo- 
logize for his declaration; “ that it is eaſi- 


« er for a camel to go through a necdle's 


« eye, than for a rich man to enter into the 


kingdom of God. And thus the Apo- 
ſtle might with no leſs reaſon aſſert from a 
view of moral conſiderations, ** not many 
rich, not many mighty are called: for 


though the calls of the goſpel of grace are 


common to all, and vouchſafed to the rich 


as well as to the poor; yet the call to the for- 
mer 1s ſo ſtifled and deadened by the noiſe 
and buſineſs, the pomps and pleaſures of the 
world ; that though they hear, they do not 
perceive or underſtand. In this light, the 


great and opulent as ſubjects of God's eter- 


nal kingdom, and in this light only religi- 
on holds them out to us, are objects of 
our pity rather than of our envy, as their 
future eternal allotment may ſeem a more 
plauſble ground for objections than their 
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preſent momentary proſperity : for what are 
the bleſſings, if you pronounce the wicked 
bleſſed, what are the bleſſings and joys of 
a day, of an hour, a moment, compared 
with the endleſs ages of eternity? For conſi- 


der the days that are paſt, and the ages that 
have been long ſince ſwept away by the ra- 


pid flood, and ſwallowed up by the inſatiable 
gulph of time; and ſay what and where are 
now the great and mighty ones of this world? 
Their pomp 1s brought down to the grave, 
and the worm hath long fince covered them. 
What does it now avail them, as inhabitants 
of the eternal world, that they in their life- 
time received their good things, except 


that the remembrance may poſſibly enhance 


their pains, and aggravate their ſufferings ? 
And will you after this envy and object to 
Providence the happineſs and proſperity of 
the wicked? It would become you rather 
as chriſtians indeed, to pity their fituation, 
to be ſorry for their circumſtances, to 
view their dangers with horror, to trem- 


ble 
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ble at their fate, and lament their 
miſery. 


AND may you, to whom God hath given 


more abundant fortunes and honours, * be 
*not high-minded, but fear; conſider your- 
ſelves as placed indeed on higher, yet with- 
al on more ſlippery and dangerous ground; 
expoſed and open to fiercer aſſaults, and 


liable to more probable and dreadful ruin, 


than thoſe whom you are apt to look down 


Upon as of a lower order, and the very dregs 


of the creation. Your journey through 
life is beſet with more ſnares, your moral 
irame obnoxious to more diſorders, and 


your virtues put to a ſeverer trial, than is 


the lot of ordinary mortals : hard is the taſk 
of ſelf-denial amidſt the means of ſelf-gra- 
tification; of a firm adherence to virtue 
amidſt the attacks of flattery ; of ſobriety 
and activity amidſt the temptations to floth, 
luxury and exceſs; of . humility amidſt the 
ſuggeſtions to pride ; of equity and modera- 
tion in the exorbitancy of power; in ſhort, 
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; arduous muſt be your efforts, and uncom- 
mon your labour, to be retired amidſt the ait 
buſtle, to be untainted amidſt the corrupti- 

on, and devout amidſt the impiety of the 
N world; and to exert a pure and ſteady vir- 
| tue, in oppoſition to the various and ftrong- 
N eſt allurements to vice. 
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Wourp you make a proper uſe of your 
| condition and circumſtances? You have 
an ample field for victory and glory ; which 
will ſhine the brighter for the oppoſition you ll © 
y have-to encounter, and the enemies you 3 q 
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have to engage with in exerting your honeſt 
ambition to gain the prize of immortality ; 
you may be the guardians and protectors 
of mankind, and as miniſtring angels in 
the government of God ; by your example, 
by your virtues, your humanity, your be- 
neficence and devotion, you may be a kind 
of ſaviours both of the bodies and ſouls of 
your fellow-creatures. 'Thus will you vin- 
dicate Providence againſt thoſe illiberal ob- 
jections, which your licentious conduct 
5 and 
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and irreligious courſe of life iin to 


raiſe againſt it. 


To conclude this diſcourſe; let the Pro- 
vidence of God be magnified by all, in this 
its diſtribution of the good things of this 
world. If God has given more abundance 
to ſome, from them he requires the more; 
the rich and poor are made to be ſubſervi- 
ent to each other, and by their ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances and mutual relations, put upon 
exerting talents and virtues peculiar to, 
and ariſing from their ſeveral ſtations ; in- 
duſtry and modeſty, contentment and cou- 
rage, - patience and reſignation, are duties 


not more incumbent on the poor, than e- 
quity, humanity, beneficence and humility, 


temperance and ſelf-government are neceſſa- 
ry on the part of the rich. Suppoſe that 
all mankind were equally bleſſed, as it is 
called, with wealth or fortune, (for any 
inequality would ſtill leave room for objec- 


tion) how would the order of civil life be 


thereby ſubverted, and the beſt, and moſt 
"3.4 diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed virtues and graces of the man, 


and of the chriſtian, * be rendered altogether 
uſeleſs, if not impracticable? For in a ge- 
neral and equal abundance whom could we 
relieve; and were all alike exalted, to whom 
could we condeſcend? Whom ſhould we 
find willing to diſcharge the lower offices 
of life, to ſow our fields, or to plant vine- 
yards to yield us fruits of increaſe? Muſt 
the ſheep not only produce the fleece, but 
ply the loom, and fathion our cloaths? Or, 
would we have heaven to rain down upon 
us, as of old, bread. ready prepared 'for our 
ule, and * che angels of God to come and 
5 miniſter unto us C 


Say, that all were alike opulent, who 
muſt be left to build and decorate our hou- 
ſes? Who muſt ſerve or obey, where all 
had equal title to command? But this 
equality is not, you ſay, what you require; 
and only demand that the wicked ſhould 
not be the proſperous upon earth : you have 


yonr requeſt, if by proſperous you under- 
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land happy: for that no wicked man ever 
was, or can be ſo, has been maintained by 
the very moral maſters of heatheniſm, and 
is demonſtrable upon the principles of our 
chriſtian ſchool. Moſt abſurdly do you re- 
quire the humble, the meek and lowly 
followers of the crucified Jeſus to be 
« cloathed in purple and fine linen, and 
«to fare ſumptuouſly every day.” This 
would ſerve only to deſtroy, rather than 
reward their virtue, and is the reward they 
certainly never aſpired after. Beſides this, 
virtue, in order to be rewarded, for the 
conviction of unbelievers, muſt be firſt vi- 
fible, and of ſome duration, or carry along 
with it conſiderable difficulty: it may there- 
tore imply ſuffering, and mult in time be 
antecedent to the allotment of reward. In 
the ſame manner, and for conviction of the 
ſame objectors, the proſperous wicked muſt 
have an exiſtence, and ſome trial, before 
they can be equitably condemned and turned 
over to execution. 
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282 DISCOURSE X. 

Tur propriety and reaſonableneſs of A.- 
braham's addreſs to the rich man and La- 
zarus, as recorded in the goſpel, muſt be 


apparent to the moſt ordinary diſcernment, 
cc Son, remember that thou in thy life- 


_ © time receivedſt thy good things, and like- 


« wiſe Lazarus evil things: but now he is 
« comforted, and thou art tormented.” But 
the impropriety, the abſurdity, and injuſtice 
of this addreſs tranſpoſed, would perhaps be 
ſtill more ſtriking and apparent: „Son, 
« remember that thou in thy life-time re- 
« ceivedſt thy good things, and likewiſe 
« Lazarus evil things: but now thou art 
«© comforted, and he is tormented.” 


Tur preſent world, conſidered as our 


ſtage of diſcipline and trial, and the future 


as the ſtate of recompence and retribution, 
is, then ſuch a conſtitution of things, as 


reaſon itſelf, the very reaſon of the object- 
ors, muit, one would imagine, conſent to 
and approve: and conſequently they mult 


give up, as irrational on many accounts, 
what 
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what is implied in, and demanded by the 
preſent objection, that the preſent world 
hould be a ſtate of compleat and perfect 
reward. And as in the preſent demand, 
you have nature and the courſe of this 
world, reaſon and religion all againſt you; 
it were certainly beſt, and our reaſonable 
part to ftifle all ſuch objections, and to be 
content -with the diſcharge of our proper 
duty, in the preſent peace and ſatisfaction 
of which, and in the future proſpect of 
honour, glory and immortality, you will 
find far truer happineſs, a more ſincere, 
more ſublime, and more ſuhſtantial joy, 
than ever was the portion of the moſt proſ- 
perous and ſplendid tranſgreſſor. Certainly 
no true ſervant of God ever was, or can be 
unhappy for the want of thoſe pomps that 
luxury, opulence and grandeur, which the 
trueſt wiſdom, as well as trueſt virtue and 
religion have always declined and abhorred. 
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DISCOURSE XI. 


JupGEs vi. 12, 13. 


Aud the angel of the Lord appeared unto him, 


and ſaid unto him, The Lord is with thee, 
thou mighty man of valour. And Gideon 
ſaid unto him, Oh my Lord, if the Lord be 
with us, why then is all this befallen us? 
And where be all his miracles which our 
fathers told us of, ſaying, Did not the Lord 
bring us up from Egypt? But now the 
Lord bath forſaken us, and delivered us 
into the hands of the Midianites. 


THE complaint of Gideon to the Angel 


here recorded, is the frequent lan- 


| guage of diſtreſs : and though complaint and 


piety 
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piety ſeem very inconſiſtent, yet the reli- A 
gious themfelves are not always inſenſible 4 


of ſufferings, and not without a viſible un- 


ealineſs under the ſeverer diſpenſations of 
Heaven. But this may be accounted for 


without any prejudice to religion, and per- 


haps without admitting any thing greatly 
criminal in the conduct of the religious : 
it is of the eſſence of true religion to enjoin 
and enforce ſubmitlton to the will of God; 
and it is alike eſſential to the character of 


the truly religious to pay it: but men may 


be devout without being inſenſible; have 
forrows yet not without ſupport; and be 
caſt down, yet not in deſpair : and the more 
any man has been acquainted with the 
comforts of God, and ſatisfied with his 
preſence, the more he muſt lament under 
the abſence of what was once his hope, his 
confidence and his joy. Their forrow, I 


will dare to fay, is not finful, when it is 
not for the loſs of any temporal, any carnal 
or fantaſtic good; but ariſes from a broken 


and contrite heart, deeply ſenſible of God's 
diſpleaſure, and of his having withdrawn 
from 
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from them the light of his countenance. 
Here the exiſtence of God 1s not denied, 
but his abſence deplored ; and the unhappy 
{ul laments its being no longer the object 
of his love, and of having loſt all traces of 
his preſence and providence. This ſeems. 
o have been the caſe of holy Job, notwith- 
ſanding the frequent acknowledgments he 
makes of the over-ruling power of God: 
« Behold,” ſays he, I go forward, but he 
is not there; and backward, but I cannot 
e perceive him; on the left hand where he 
« doth work, but I cannot behold him ; he 
** hideth himſelf on the right hand, that I 


«© cannot ſee him.” 


Tur remembrance of mercies paſt ren- 
ders a preſent affliction more grievous ; and 
the very knowledge that God is gracious, 
gives a keener edge to the calamities of his 
ſervants: the former light they have en- 
joyed, renders the ſuccceding darkneſs more 
dreadful z and the repeated aſſurances, with 
the experience, of God's favour and pro- 
tection to thoſe who love and obey him, 
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ſeem to conclude every ſufferer to be a ſin- 
ner, forſaking and forſaken of God; or 
they perplex the pious believer in recon- 
ciling the promiſes of divine bleſſing with 
the preſent effects which he feels of divine 
indignation. 


UNDER a perplexity of this kind the 
Eſalmiſt ſeems to have been on various oc- 
caſions, and to have expreſſed it with an 
anxiety the moſt natural and pathetical. 
The ſeventy-ſeventh Pſalm in particular 
preſents us with a fine picture of a heart 
religious, yet melancholy, under the deepeſt 
convictions of the attributes of God, and 
moſt ſenfibly affected with his ſuppoſed ab- 
ſence, and his no concern by a preſent in- 
terpoſal to remove, or relieve the ſorrows 
of his ſervants. © When I am in heavinels, 
<« I will think upon God; when my heart 
« is vexed, I will complain. Thou holdeſt 
«© mine eyes waking : I am fo troubled that 
I cannot ſpeak : I have conſidered the days 
c of old, and the ne that are * I call 
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© to remembrance my ſong; and in the 
« night I commune with my own heart, 
« and ſearch out my ſpirits. Will the 
« Lord abſent himſelf for ever; and will 
«© he be no more intreated? Is his mercy 
« clean gone for ever; and is his promiſe 
« come utterly to an end for evermore ? 
* Hath God forgotten to be gracious ; and 
« will he ſhut up his loving kindneſs in 
« diſpleaſure ? ” 


AnD again in the eighty-ninth pſalm and 
the forty-ninth verſe, the holy penman ex- 
poſtulates in a ſtile and manner not unlike to 
that of Gideon in the text: Lord, where 
are thy former loving kindneſſes, which 
thou ſwareſt to David in thy truth?“ The 
caſe of ſuch complainers, I ſhall therefore 
conſider as an .infirmity, as the Pſalmiſt 
ſtiles it in himſelf, and as a misfortune ra- 
ther than a fault, deſerving our pity rather 
than our. cenſure; it is indeed a calamity 
the greateſt of all others, which can for the 
preſent befall mankind. The wicked, if 

Vor, I. 9 | they 
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God's preſence, neither are they much 
troubled at their abſence; the ſpirit of a 
man will ſuſtain the common infirmities of 
his nature, but a ſpirit thus wounded and 
ſmitten of God, who can bear? TI hull 
therefore endeavour in the following diſ- 
_ courſe to adminifter comfort to ſuch dejec- 
ted ſouls, and to ſhew them both from rea- 
ſon and religion, that their preſent afflic- 


tions are very conſiſtent with God's provi- 


dential care over them, and with his pater- 
nal concern for their beſt and moſt laſting 


happineſs. 


<« Tf the Lord be with us, ſaid Gideon, 


« why then is all this befallen us? and where 
5 be all his miracles, which our fathers told 
* us of?” In this objection or complaint, 
there is a miſtake, 


1. Or the nature and attributes of God; 


2. Or the nature and preſent ſtate of Man. 


* 
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1. Tus complaint ſuppoſes that where- 
ever God is preſent, (as he was in an eſpe- 
cial manner with the Jewiſh people) there 
nothing is to be felt or experienced but the 
effects of his favour and loving-kindneſs: 
but God is juſt as well as good; and if he 
is merciful, he is alſo holy. This is mani- 
feſt both from the particular diſpenſations 
of God, and from the general courſe of his 
Providence, If he was in an eſpecial man- 
ner preſent with the Iſraelites in delivering 
them from their ſlavery in Egypt, in con- 
ducting them through the red ſea and 
through the wilderneſs, in ſubduing their 
enemies before them, and giving them at 
laſt a peaceable ſettlement ** in a land flow- 


ing with milk and honey,” he was not leſs 
preſent to puniſh their luſt and murmur- 
ings, their unbelief, and frequent relapſes 


into idolatry. And in the government of 
the reſt of the world, though * he hath 
* not left himſelf without witneſs, in that 
he did good, and gave us rain from hea- 
e yen, and fruitful ſeaſons, filling our hearts 


* 


Z « with 
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with food and gladnefs :” yet by fire, and 
flood, and drought, by war, famine, and 
peſtilence, he gives frequent evidence of 
his juſt indignation againſt ſin, and that he 
* hateth all the workers of iniquity.” While 
then we are attentive to the promiſes, we 
thould not forget the divine threatnings, 


and till we are perfectly holy, which was 


not the caſe in Gideon's time, nor has been 
in any time ſince, we muſt not expect to 
be perfectly happy. 


THE promiſes of God are not abſoluts 
but conditional ; they are made, and will be 
aſſuredly made good to all thoſe who love 
him, who believe and truſt in him, and 
make uſe of the means he has appointed 


both by nature and grace, for the attain- 


ment of his bleſſings. But the religious 
may either exceed, or fall ſhort in the pro- 
ſecution of their duty, and fo juſtly forfeit 
the rewards of religion. They may rely 


fo much on the means of grace, as to 


negle& the order and meaſures of nature ; 
for 
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for inſtance, they may expect, that mere 
devotion of ſoul ſhould preſerve, or repair 
the frame, and ſupply all the wants of the 
body ; demanding as it were health with- 
out exerciſe, and food without labour : their 


truſt in God may be preſumption, while 


they overlook the ordinary means of pre- 
ſervation which he has put into their pow- 
er, and call for ſuch miraculous interpoſiti- 
ons as he has no where promiſed ; their 
very zeal for his glory may be conducted 
without reaſon or prudence, and thus while 
they hope for the rewards of piety, they 
may reap the juſt fruits of their raſhneſs 


and folly. If through paſſion, which we 


may call piety, or through pride, which 


we may term zeal, we incur danger or da- 


mage, or provoke perſecution ; we ſhall in 


vain expect ſome divine manifeſtation to 
aſſert our cauſe, or a miraculous interpoſi- 


tion to deliver us from the flood, or from 


the flames. To require the bleſſing of God 


upon a courſe of conduct, which neglects 


or violates the order of things, which he 
U 3 | has 
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has eſtabliſhed, is to require that God ſhould 
contradict himſelf, and to give a ſanction 
and encouragement to the breach of his 
own laws. 


IT is to be lamented, that the moſt reli- 
gious, I ſhould rather ſay the moſt ſuperſti- 
tious, for true religion 1s always rational in its 
views, are often the moſt abſurd, and thence 
the moſt deceived in their expectations of 
this kind : they read of miracles and angelic 
appearances frequently vouchſafed in the 
primitive times, for the firſt eſtabliſhment of 


God's ſpecial diſpeniations, and to confirm 


the faith of an infant world in divine truth, 
and the over-ruling Providence of a righte- 
ous God. Full of theſe ideas, and yet in 
very different circumſtances to thoſe of the 
Patriarchs, or the founders of the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian church, they cry out in the 


language of Gideon, Where are all his 


miracles, which our fathers told us of? ” 
Requiring the ſame viſible manifeſtations of 
the divine power and preſence, to confirm 

as 
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as it ſhould ſeem, what has been already 
confirmed, and to prove what has been 
made evident to a demonitration. If you 
are to be the example, the founder, and the 
patron of a new religion, to a new race 
of men riſing up in the midſt of an idola- 
trous world, you may then expect the ſpe- 
cial bleſſings of Abraham. If you alone, as 
acceptable in the ſight of God, are to be 
delivered from the midſt of an abominable 


city, ready to be deſtroyed by fire from hea- 


ven, you may then expect notice of it by 
angel-meſſengers, who ſhall conduct you to 
a place of ſafety, as they did Lot, If you 
alone as righteous, are to be ſaved from a 
flood of waters that - ſhall cover the whole 
earth, and deſtroy all fleſh, you may expect 
the ſame warning, and the ſame protecting 
and preſerving Providence, that was vouch- 
ſafed to Noah. Or, if you are commiſſion- 
ed by Heaven to lead a new people of 


Iſrael under the ſame circumſtances as the 


old, from another land of Egypt, you have 


a right to expect the ſame powers and cre- 
04 dentials 
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296 DISCOURSE xi. 
dentials as Moſes had. I will add, that 


| whenever you are, in conſequence of your 
obedience to a ſpecial call of God, in the 
fame ſituation as the Iſraelites were, with 
the armies of the Egyptians behind and the 
ſea before, you may expect that the waters 
will divide and be a wall unto you on your 
right hand and on your left to give you 
a paſſage. Or, if for bearing teſtimony 
to the truth of God in the midſt of an ido- 
latrous nation, you are caſt into a den of 
lions, you may expect that God will ſend 


his angel, and ſhut the lions' mouths, and de- 


liver you as he did Daniel. But I would 
obſerve in general of both Prophets and 
Apoſtles, that the miracles they wrought, 
or which God wrought by them, were 
chiefly wrought upon others for the general 
confirmation of divine truth, and not for 
their own perſonal protection or deliverance. 
For they appear to have been, in St. Paul's 
language, a ſpectacle to angels, and to 
men.” And in roeſpect to their hopes in 
this life, of all men the moſt miſera- 


ble.” And not only the firſt but ſucceeding 
martyrs 


O 
2 
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martyrs ſuffered death with tranquillity, I 
may ſay with tranſport, calling upon God 
to receive their ſouls, without any hope or 
deſire expreſſed of a preſent deliverance for 
their bodies. N 


nat 
ur 


YeT clear and ſtrong promiſes, it muſt 
be allowed, are made in ſacred writ, of God's 
particular care and concern for the right- 
eous ; that © his eyes are always upon them, 


and examples are not wanting of his ſpecial 
Providence interpoſing for the deliverance 
of his ſervants under imminent danger and 
_ diſtreſs. Why this interpoſal was in the 
more early ages of the world, miraculous, 
and by the viſible Hand of Heaven, you 
have already ſeen: to which I may add, 
that the knowledge of a future ſtate and 
diſtribution being then more ſhadowed and 
_ obſcured, made it neceſſary, that the divine 
juſtice in preſent allotments to the righteous 
and the wicked ſhould appear more conſpi- 


cuous : and vet even in theſe times of pri- 
| mitive 
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mitive ignorance, and {till more in the ad- 
vanced and enlightened ages of the world, 
and eſpecially where the bleſſing conveyed 
was perſonal, and not intended to confirm 
the public faith ; we find, I fay, the mercy 
_ conveyed in a way that appears rather natu- 
ral than miraculous ; in a way that removes 
the wants, and relieves the diſtreſſes of the 
ſufferer, without gratifying his curioſity, 
or feeding his pride, or encouraging his 


preſumption; in a way that does not indeed 


in the preſent act, but in the effect and 
conſequence prove itſelf to be really di vine. 


Thus Joſeph was delivered from the pit, 


and from the further conſpiracies of his 
brethren, by the coming paſt of the Iſhmael- 
ites; as he was afterwards diſcharged from his 
confinement in priſon, and introduced into 
Pharaoh's preſence by the chief butler's re- 
membrance of his dream, and the interpretati- 
on. And thus the infant Moſes was preſerved 
from periſhing in the river by Pharaoh's daugh- 


ter coming down to walk upon its banks. 
Now theſe deliverances ſeemed to be merely 


caſual, 
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caſual, or the effect of chance; yet they 
were plainly ſpecial interpoſitions of God's 
Providence, when we confider for what 
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great ends both Joſeph and Moſes were pre- 
ſerved. I thall but mention one inſtance 
more of this kind out of many that might 
be produced. When David and his men 
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were purſued, and in a manner ſurrounded 
by Saul and his men in the wilderneſs of 
Maon, we find no deſtroying angel ſent to 
diſcomfit the army of Saul, nor any viſible 
miracle exerted to deliver David from the 
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hands of his purſuer. But there came a * 
* meſſenger unto Saul, ſaying, Haſte thee, * 


© and come; for the Philiſtines have in- 
„ vaded the land. Wherefore Saul return- 
ed from purſuing after David.” In this 


caſe you ſee plainly the Providence of God ll; 
J interpoſing for the preſervation of his ſer- þ 
MH vant, and a fignal mercy vouchſafed without 9 
| the appearance of a miracle. If the Apo- 1 


ſtles of our Lord were ſometimes delivered 
from priſon in a miraculous manner, this 


18 not to be conſidered as a ſpecial act of 
| | God's 
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God's Providence, interpoſing only for the f whe 
ſecurity of their perſons; but as a miracle, of 
and like the other miracles recorded in the f of « 
Goſpel, intended to give evidence and autho- f of. 
rity to the truth of chriſtianity ; in whoſe MW P. 
defence and propagation theſe Apoſtles af- f m 
terwards laid down their lives. „ 5 
THERE is ſomething of impropriety, if not ki 
of abſurdity, in the notion of public mira- - 
q cles required to be wrought for the ſole uſe | by 
| of private perſons. Such miracles at laſt 5 
would reflect on the wiſdom of God, and ] 
| bring little comfort in general, or ſatisfacti- ; . 
| on to man: for if they convinced one man, , 
| they would confound thouſands to whom 3 f 
| they had no relation, and to which they 
| would all think they had an equal right. | 
And let us ſuppoſe ſuch miracles vouchſafed 4 
to every particular man according to his fe- q 
veral wants, they would then ceaſe to be 
miraculous, and be conſidered as parts of . } 
the general courſe of nature. But let them 
| ſtill retain the Preciſe nature of miracles, 
| when 
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when thus appropriated to the general wants 
of men, they would refle& on the wiſdom 
of God, in the formation and government 
of the world, and in the promulgation and 


proof of his particular diſpenſations; he not 


having ſufficiently provided by the former 
for the general wants and comfort, nor in 
the latter for the general conviction of man- 
kind; doubts ſtill remaining to be removed, 
and diſtreſſes to be relieved, which the Di- 
vine Wiſdom and Power would not, or 


could not prevent. 


Ir it ſhould be ſtill urged againſt what 


is here advanced both from reaſon and ex- 


ample, that we overlook what lies fo near 
us, the example of Gideon in the text, I 


reply, that when you have the ſame call 
and commiſſion from God, as Gideon had, 
which is impracticable, and are in the ſame 
circumſtances of time and place, which it 
is impoſſible ſhould ever be, you will then 
have a right to the ſame demand, and the 


fame compliance with it as Gideon had. 
And 
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And the fame reply will be a ſufficient an- 
ſwer to moſt, if not all the inſtances of the 
ſame kind produced from the Old and New 
Teſtaments. 


IT may be further obſerved, that ſuch a 
miraculous procedure conſtantly obſerved in 
the divine adminiſtration, might argue a God 
of partiality and injuſtice : for we having 
the experience of the preſent, as well as the 
teſtimony of all paſt times to the authority 
of divine truth, ſhould have an evidence 


far ſuperior to that of Gideon and the Pa- J 


triarchs ; and in this reſpect every ſucceeding 


age would have a till growing advantage 


over its predeceſſors. 


WB Ax irregularity ſuch perpetual mira- 
cles muſt produce in nature, and what ef- 
fects on the faith and morals of mankind, 
1 ſhall not ſtay to enumerate, being only at 
preſent concerned to conſider why good 
men are not miraculouſly delivered from 
diſtreſs; or why indeed diſtreſs is at any 


time 


life ; 
ſelf 


ſub} 
Gid 
the! 
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time allowed to be the good man's lot in 
life; for into this the complaint reſolves it- 
ſelf at laſt; and every complainer on this 
ſubject, expoſtulates in the language of 
Gideon : © If the Lord be with us, why 
then 1s all this befallen us ?” 
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And the angel of the Lord appeared unto him, 
and ſaid unto him, The Lord is with thee, 
thou mighty man of valour. And Gideon 
ſaid unto him, Oh my Lord, if the Lord be 
with us, why then ts all this befallen us ? 
And where be all his miracles which our 

fathers told us of, ſaying, Did not the Lord 
bring us up from Egypt? But now the 
Lord hath forſaken us, and delivered 4 
mto the hands of the Midianites. 


8 
T has, it muſt be owned at firſt fight 
a ſtartling appearance, and may be apt 
to raiſe doubts and dejection in a well- 


Vor. I. „ diſpoſed. 
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diſpoſed mind, to ſee virtue depreſſed, and | 
perhaps labouring for a long time under a | 


courſe of oppreſſion or calamity, and righte- 
ouſneſs perſecuted for righteouſneſs ſake. 
It ſeems to contradict all our natural notions 
of the divine juſtice, goodneſs and moral 
government, and to cancel all the promiſes 
of God's ſpecial grace, protection and fa- 
vour made to the righteous. 


To remove this objection, and thereby 
give comfort to the deſponding, courage to 
tha dejected, and conſolation to the doubt- 
ful mind, ſhall be the buſineſs of the follow- 


ing diſcourſe. 


Is ViRTuE may be diſtreſſed, but it is 
not generally, and indeed very rarely the 


cauſe of diſtreſs. It is on the contrary, by | 


the conſtitution of God in nature, generally 
productive of happineſs ; and health, for- 


tune, ſecurity and honour are the common 


and uſual conſequences of a faithful diſcharge 
of our moral and religious duty. Or, who 


18 
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is there that can charge temperance and 


the love of God and man, with effects ruin- 
ous to his eſtate or reputation, to the ſound- 
neſs of his body, or the tranquillity of his 
mind? If virtue is diſtreſſed, it is moſtly 
{o in an unnatural ſtate, when obſtructed in 
its operations, and deprived of its proper 
and natural fruits. If virtue is diſtreſſed, 
it is not by its friends, but its enemies, 
the vicious and the wicked; who firſt raiſe, 


againſt her. In this caſe Cain murders 
Abel, and then calumniates Providence 
with the untimely, and violent death of the 
righteous. : : 


| 1 2. Ir is from vice then, that virtue re- 
JM ceives its principal diſtreſs : ſo it has been 
and ſo it muſt be while vice and virtue re- 
main in the world: „for what communion 


cord hath Chriſt with Bell ?” A character 
of diſtinguiſhedeminencefor probity and piety 
X 2 ol; 18 
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chaſtity, honour, induſtry and frugality, 


and then charge Heaven with a perſecution 
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* hath light with darkneſs, and what con- 
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- is a ſilent reproach to treacherous and wicked 


men, raiſes their envy and provokes their 
malice and revenge : their weak eyes cannot 
bear fuch ſuperior luſtre, which dazzles and 
confounds them, and turns them upon 
| themſelves; where they ſee ſomething upon 
the compariſon too black, baſe ** con- 
temptible, to be beheld with pleaſure, or 
born with patience. If Joſeph is diſtin- 
guiſhed for his filial piety and youthful 
wiſdom, he provokes the hatred of his 
brethren to murder or ſell him into Egypt: 
if the ſon of Jeſſe gains the hearts of the 
men of Iſrael, and the public applauſe by 
his martial conduct, and the eminent ſer- 
vices done to his country, Saul eyes David 
from that time, and ſeeks an : occaſion to 


| ſlay him. 


BuT beſides its own native ſplendour, 
true virtue has in it a warmth and activity, 
which carries it out to reprove the vices of 
others, and to reſtrain, if poſſible, the com- 


mon licentiouſneſs. The true friend to 
8 = religion 
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religion and its intereſts, to God and his 


tuch, will not fit by and ſee wickedneſs 
practiſed, or hear blaſphemy and profaneneſs 
ſpoken, without reſentment and proper re- 


proof. St. Paul acted only ſuitably to his 


character at Athens, when ſeeing the city 
wholly given to idolatry, his ſpirit was 
ſtirred within him, and he declared himſelf 
publickly againſt the reigning ſuperſtition 
and impiety. | 

. 

Hence good men have almoſt as many 
enemies as there are bad men, who fall un- 
der their admonition : for reproof is gene- 
rally taken, or rather miſtaken for reproach; 
and advice for inſult; and thus for the 
kindneſs you intended, you have an injury 
returned : and when power is on the ſide of 
an offender, his pride and reſentment riſe 
in proportion, and his vengeance falls fo 
much the heavier on the head of his re- 
prover. Hence John the Baptiſt was caſt 
into priſon, and afterwards beheaded, be- 


cauſe he had told Herod, that it w2s not 
& 3: lawful 
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lawful for him to have his brother Philip's 
wife : hence the malice of the ſcribes and 
phariſees againſt our bleſſed Lord, who had 
ſo ſeverely and juſtly reproved their hypo- 
criſy and falſhopd: hence patriots and phi- 
loſophers have in their turns fallen a ſacri- 
fice to the rage of tyrants whom they op- 


poſed: hence the blood of the prophets was 


ſhed round about Jeruſalem by the kings 
of Judah, againſt whoſe idolatry and cor- 
ruptions they bore witneſs : and hence the 
Horrors of pagan perſecution, which raged 
ſo long againſt the members of the chriſtian 
church, who diſſented from, and publickly 
renounced the reigning ſuperſtition and fa- 
bulous gods of their country. Hence in 
ſhort it comes to paſs, that the beſt men 
have been frequently the worſt treated ; and 
baniſhment and death been the fate of men 
the moſt illuſtrious for virtue and wiſdom. 
And who in theſe, and in all caſes of like 
kind has a right, if there be a right, to 
complain againſt Providence? The ſufferers 


ſurely. And yet they by their conduct ac- 


quit 
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11 


(SS) 


quit Heaven : ſuffering was their choice and 
their glory; they might have gone on and 
proſpered in the world by a virtue leſs ſe- 
vere, and a zeal leſs fervent and holy : they 
were willing to die, rather than diſobey, 
deny, or difſemble the truth. Let us then 
no more object on their account, but let us 
admire their integrity, and bleſs God for 
their heroic examples. : | 


3. Thx other calamities, to which mor- 
tality is ſubject, which are not undergone 
in the cauſe of virtue, and extend not ſo 
far as to the loſs of liberty, property and 

life, are leſs to be complained of ; they 
are neceſſary to man as a. moral agent in a 
ſtate of trial, and to them virtue owes its 
exerciſe, and very exiſtence : how* could 
the honeſt patriot and philoſopher have 
exerted their zeal for truth and public li- 
berty under no falſhood to be oppoſed, and 
no tyranny to be reſiſted ? The moſt ſhin- 
ing virtues of private life muſt be obſcured 
and buried, without proper occaſions to call 
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them forth, and give them their diſplay 


= and, full luſtre ; What room for patience, 


was you ſubject to no pain? or, far alacrity 
and courage, under no labours to be endured, 
and no dangers: to be undergone? Could 
forgiveneſs be a virtue, had you no enemies 
to forgive Or how would your meekneſs 


appear,; had yow no provocations 'to anger ? 
Had the world no wants or woes, what call 


would there be upon your charity and be- 
nevolence? I muſt add, that without dif- 
ficulties and diſtreſſes, a great part of your 
duty to God would be entirely cancelled 
and aboliſhed: was you under no ſenſe of 
Want, or fear of danger, for what could 
you ſend up your prayers to heaven? Free 


from all perplexity, and every diſmal ap- 


pearance in nature, with what propriety 
could you be ſaid to put your truſt in God ? 
Was religion clear of all difficulty and doubt, 
certain and evident to a demonſtration, pal- 
pable as the objects of ſenſe, and plain as 
the eaſieſt deductions of reaſon, faith would 
have no being; and hope itſelf muſt be 
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ſwallowed up and loſt in the bliſsful viſion of 
God, and of his future kingdom laid __ 
and preſent to __ _ 1 | 


Vo ſee then that to remove your com- 
plaint of ſuffering piety and virtue, you 
muſt remove all piety and virtue out of the 
world. It is to the tempeſt, the philoſopher 
tells us, that the pilot owes the applauſe 
of his art; and I will add, that without 
tempeſts in the moral world, life would 
be a dead and inſipid calm, under which 
we ſhould languiſh rather than live, like 
animals or plants, and not like reaſonable 


glory for their end, 


111 


4. Bur b fin Js evils" wn 
ſufferings, to which virtue is, and muſt be 
expoſed, there are ſometimes general cala- 
mities, as of war, peſtilence, or earthquake; 3 


or fire and flood, hien involve a city, a 2 
| L439] country | 


0 


* Vide Seneca. 
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2 DISCOURSE XII. 
country or a kingdom in deſolation or ruin: j 
and from theſe the righteous could not al- 
ways be delivered without ſuch a viſible 
diſtinction of favour, or miraculous interpo- 
ſition, as muſt go nearly to deſtroy, if it did 
not totally aboliſh that liberty, which con- 
ſtitutes the morality of the human conduct. 
1 am perſuaded that God does in a particu- 
lar manner care for the righteous in cvery 
exigency : and no good man can look back 
on his life paſt, without remembring many 
ſignal mercies vouchſafed, and dangers a- 
verted, from which he ſaw no way to e- 
ſcape in the ordinary methods and couric of 
nature. But were good. men thus univer- 1 | 
ſally delivered and protected, who would 
not chuſe to be of that number? Not for 
the ſake of goodneſs, but of the ſafety and 
profit it brought along with it. Were the 
good man's ſhip always to return into port, 
A free from danger or damage, laden with 
+ precious merchandiſe, or were his fields 
vifited with nothing but temperate ſhow- 


1 ers and ſunſhine always to laugh and 
| fing ; 
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ſing; the motives to piety and virtue would 
he a gainful trade, and a plentiful harveſt; 
not obedience to the will of God, and 
faith in a world unſeen: nay upon this 
ſcheme of things, the 'good man being ſe- 
cured alike in his body as well as his pro- 
perty, and crowned alike with health and 


fortune, and receiving ſuch ample recom- . 


pence here for a virtue that coſt him little 
or nothing, it might be well doubted, or 
denied, that any reward awaited him here- 
after; and thus this argument which you 
require of a preſent Providence, might de- 
ſtroy your hopes of life and immor- 


tality. 


5. Bur let us ſuppoſe a ſcheme of things, 


wherein there ſhould be no ſuffering virtue, 


(though examined to the bottom, it would 


you ſee deitroy both virtue and ſuffering) 
and let us ſee whether this would ſatisfy 
all doubts and remove all objections. Man, 
we know looketh on the outward appear- 


ance, and can look no further; but God 


looketh 
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looketh on the heart; his rewards there. 
fore muſt be confined to their fincerity and 
inward principles, not to their outward 
profeſſion or ſeeming ſanctity: and thus 


while he who did his alms in ſecret would 


be rewarded openly, the hypocrite's hope 
muſt periſh in the fight of men; and the 
moſt devout formaliſt might ſtill be the 
molt diſtinguithed ſufferer : the monk lan- 
guiſhing in his cloyſter in a ſtate of indo- 
lence, might ſtill labour under diſtempers 
of body and mind; the ſectary might {til 
ſuffer under a perſecution, which his own 


imprudence had raiſed ; the bigot might pe- 


riſh in the flames, which his own intem- 


perate zeal had kindled; and the warmeſt 
and moſt violent zealot of every ſeparate 
party or denomination of the religious, 


being perhaps overlooked in God's general 


diſtributions to ſincere virtue wherever 


found, would ſtill leave occaſion of offence 


to all ſuch, who confine all truth and vir- 
tue to their own ſect and party: as the 
falſe, ſo real virtue muſt be frequently in 

| fuch 
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ſuch circumſtances as would not clear it in 
the judgment of the world from real diſ- 
treſs: it muſt, as ſuch, be above all appe- 
tite for ſhewy titles, and the blaze of ho- 
nours; it muſt diſdain riches, and abhor 
what the world calls pleaſure; it muſt ſtill 
reſiſt vice, if you leave vice any being, 
and exert all, its vigour againſt falſhood, 
and whatever oppoſes the glory of God, or 
the good of men. Virtue muſt therefore, 
in the judgment of the vulgar, and of theſe 
objectors, be {till a contemptible, a. poor 
and mortified quality, and expoſed, if not 
to the perſecution, yet to the contempt 
and hatred of mankind, 


II. 


Bo let us allow, and it muſt be allowed, 


that virtue ſtill ſuffers more than this comes 


to, is ſubject to great and laſting calami- 
ties, inflicted or permitted by the will of 


heaven; and in the relief or removal of 


which, no hand of God or interpoſition of 
Provi- 
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Providence appears; the cauſe of virtue is, 


I conceive not yet betrayed, nor its patrons 


at a loſs for its defence, and the defence of 
that God who has enjoined it. 


I SHALL not enlarge upon the benefit of 
afflictions in general; as I am at this time 
only conſidering the particular ſufferings of 
the righteous, which if they can be ſhewn 
tobeconducive to the great and final good, the 
ſupreme and moſt perfect happineſs of the ſuf- 


ferers, they can be no more produced as mat- 


ter of objection, or the ſubject of complaint: 


indeed in a preſent view of things, they are 
often productive of many fignal advantages, 
which out-weigh in real value, the more 
ſhewy circumſtances of proſperous wicked 
men. | 


IT is ſuffering that gives not only the 
firſt ſeed, but the future growth to many of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed virtues, that adorn 
and benefit human life. 


INDEED 
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INDEED Without diſtreſs and what is call- 
ed misfortune, perhaps there would be lit- 
tle virtue remaining in the world ; and by 
general proſperity you would propagate ge- 
neral immorality and licentiouſneſs among 
mankind. You at preſent lament and ob- 
ject the proſperity of the wicked, but per- 
haps the objection ſhould be againſt the 
wickedneſs of the proſperous : and "in pro- 
portion as you increaſed the proſperity of 
the man, you would increaſe his pride and 
infolence, his luxury, ſloth and ſenſuality ; 


and the very virtuous whom you now object 


to Providence, for being expoſed todiſtreſs and 
miſery, perhaps owe their very virtues to this 


miſery and diſtreſs. For if they who are born 


to fortunes and honours, are fo eaſily and ge- 
nerally corrupted, what might we not fear 
from thoſe, whoſe cauſe you ſeem to plead, 
if elevated to honours and fortunes beyond 
their expectations, and tranſplanted from 
a barren and cold ſoil and climate to the 
luxuries of a court, and the ſun-ſhine of 


princely favour! At preſent we frequently 
| dice 
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diſcover pride in the pooreſt, inſolence 
in the meaneſt, and extravagance and ſot- 
tiſhneſs in the loweſt claſs of the people. 
What then might we not expect, would be 
the conſequence of a larger range of fortune? 


Bur we may ſtill advance further, and 
maintain not without reaſon, that not only 
virtue, but even happineſs would be de- 
| ſtroyed by that proſperity which you ſeem |} 
to require: for do you imagine that tran- | 
quillity, contentment, and peace make their 
abode in the houſes of the great, and the 


palaces of princes? Are not the exceſs of f. 
the human paſſions the general and greateſt f 
ſource of human miſery? And do not the MW : 
paſſions bid faireſt to run out into exceſs and WM 


__ extravagance, where they have the greateſt 

incentives to inflame and gratify them? Or M 
would true happineſs, according to the beſt | 
moraliſts, the genuine effect of true virtue, 
be the conſequence of a ſituation ſurround- 
ed by all the temptations of vice? True 
happineſs is certainly a very different 
thing 
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thing to what it appears in the popular eſti- 
mation; it is a ſtranger to noiſe and pomp, 


le. | to ceremony and equipage, to courts and 
be camps; and I will venture to add, that the 
c? WW happineſs you muſt demand for the vir- 


tuous conſiſtently with their character, will 
be equally removed from feſtivity, jollity 
and the luxuries of ſenſe : true happineſs, 
the greateſt happineſs man is capable of in a 
ſublunary ſtate, muſt ariſe from moral and 
ſpiritual confiderations; from a ſenſe of God's 
favour and gracious Providence ; from the 
comforts of a good conſcience, the firm 
faith of our chriſtian principles, and the 
ſtrength of our immortal hopes. No ſtate, 
no condition or circumſtances can exclude 
you from theſe, the beſt bleſſings of human 
nature, and next to thoſe which are en- 
joyed by the angels in heaven. Or, would 
the ſweets of virtue rehſh more, or the 
beams of grace and glory ſhine brighter in 
a court than in a cottage? Do you think 
that David, king David engaged in the 
cares of greatneſs, and Involved in guilt, 
5 was 
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was more happy than the ſon of jeſſe when 
feeding the flock great with young? Nay, 
we may venture to affirm, that the great- 
eſt princes, whom the world ever knew, 
never experienced from their greatneſs, the 
happineſs enjoyed by the meaneſt ſubjects, 
from the practice of ſincere virtue, and the 
principles of a rational religion. A child 
of God and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven, are not only the higheſt and moſt 
honourable titles, but carry in them and con- 
vey to the poſſeſſors ſuch ſolid peace and 


ſecurity, ſuch confidence and exalted hopes, 
ſuch a triumph of heart and ſweet compo- 


ſure of the foul, as no elevation of fortune 
or diſtinctions on earth can beſtow. 


Bur that God ſometimes viſits his ſer- 
vants with outward calamities and tempo- 
ral afflictions, is no argument of an une- 
qual Providence, or of his neglect and for- 
getfulneſs of the righteous ; his preſent ad- 
miniſtration, if we would judge aright, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to reſpect our great, our 
| final 
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final and eternal concerns; and his moſt afflic- 
tive diſpenſations conſidered in this light, are 
and ſhould be valued as our happy portion. 


Would you undergo no labour in the ſer- 


vice of your maſter, and be ſubject to no 
ſorrow; what pretence or title, I aſk, would 
you have to the reward of an exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory? What hopes 
could you entertain of the prize of your 
high calling, if you had exerciſed no vigour 
or patience in running the race that is ſet 
before you? And not only ſo, but perhaps 
you would have had neither capacity, nor 
qualification for the joys and happineſs of 
heaven, without having undergone ſome 
preparatory diſcipline, while an inhabitant 
upon earth. From grandeur, eaſe and for- 
tune, from fulneſs and luxury, perhaps the 
tranſition would not have been eaſy, or 
practicable, to the joys of a ſpiritual be- 
ing, in the kingdom of your Father which 
is in heaven. Or could you with any de- 
cency, propriety or juſtice, expect a king- 


dom of God in heaven, as the conſequence. 
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and reward of a life of pleaſure, and en- 
joyment upon earth? Muſt religion be all 
reward, and every inſtance of duty receive 
its recompence in hand ? a full recompence 
here, and an eternal recompence hereafter ? 
For what? For doing nothing and ſuffer- 
ing nothing that is painful to ſenſe, or diſ- 
agreeable to our notions of happineſs, and 
our fond expectations of the benignity of 
Providence. | 


INDEED this demand and objection in 
favour of the good and the religious, is 
ſuch as no good man would, or could con- 
ſiſtent with his character, make in his own 
behalf; for how abſurd and impious 
would be a prayer againſt poverty and pain, 
againſt / calumny and ſhame, againſt fick- 
neſs and ſuffering of all kinds; that is, a 
prayer for eaſe and plenty, for fortunes 
and honours, preferred by a diſciple of the 
meck and humble, the poor, the perſecu- 
ted and crucified Jeſus; of ſo different a 
ſpirit and opinion have been ſome great and 
| | good 
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good men of the chriſtian church, that they 
have entertained doubts of the favour and 
bleſſing of God, and of their own ſalvation, 


becauſe of their proſperity, and becauſe 
they have not been viſited like the © Captain 


«of their falvation, who was made perfect 
through ſufferings. ” 
whoſe treaſure and converſation is in heaven, 
and whoſe hope is full of immortality, will 


have little concern or anxiety for the in- 


tereſts of that life, which paſſeth away as 
a ſhadow, and whoſe extent in compariſon 
of the days of eternity, is but as a hand- 
breadth. 


Tus by taking away the diſtreſſes of man- 
kind, you would take away the trial, and 


thereby the exerciſe and the very exiſtence 


of virtue; and by exacting for it a preſent 
and equal reward would deſtroy all reaſpna- 


ble hopes of its future recompence : I will 


add that by ſuch an adminiſtration, you 


would baniſh the beſt part of religion, and 
render more diſputable the equity and good- 
13 neſs 
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neſs of that Providence, for whoſe vindi- 


cation you would ſeem to be concerned. 
Faith, hope, and the love of God are juſtly 
reckoned among the principal graces of the 
chriſtian life; and the more remote and 
diftant the objects of theſe graces are, the 
more meritorious, if I may ule the expreſ- 
ſion, is the exerciſe of them; on this occa- 
ſion we believe God on his word, we ac- 
cept his promiſes, and pay a willing and 
ſincere obedience, notwithſtanding all un- 
toward appearances and perplexing diſcou- 
ragements thrown in the way of our duty. 
But let a preſent and inftant reward be uni- 
formly aſſigned to every inſtance of duty; 
let the humble be immediately exalted; 
let the charitable and beneficent be crown- 
ed with riches and honours, and the pati- 
ent and ſubmiſſive tranſported to eaſe and 
pleaſure; every man in his ſenſes would 
immediately commence religious, not for 
God's fake, but his own : godlineſs would 
be but another name for gain; we ſhould 
pray and preach, as other men traffic; tor 
| the 
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the greater returns our devotion brought us ; 
we ſhould be as one of the multitudes which 
followed Chriſt for the ſake of the loaves 
and the fiſhes, and not to hear ce the gracious 
« words which proceeded out of his mouth.“ 
The ſervice of God would be no other than 
the ſervice of Mammon; and the moſt 
avaricious and aſpiring would probably be 


the moſt devout : let mines of gold open, 


or let ſhowers of gold deſcend, or let full 


tides of pleaſure flow in; let honours and ti- 


tles diſtinguiſh my name and family, would 
be the real ſenſe of the prayers of ſuch de- 
votees. The pure love of God and his 
perfections, faith in his promiſes, and hopes 
of immortal bliſs, would be in a great meaſure 
extinguiſhed, or, in the eyes of ordinary 
and ſuperficial obſervers, confounded with 
mercenary views and worldly attachments; 
nay, God himſelf might ſeem by the grati- 


fication of the baſer paſſions, to encourage 


and enflame them, and to have no other, 
nor better bleſſings to beſtow. The holi- 
neſs, the purity, the moral and ſpiritual 
Y 4 perfec- 
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perfections of God would be hereby called | 
in queſtion, and his ſervants unſeaſonably, | 


improperly, and perhaps in vain called up- 
on to ſet their affections on things above, 
on things eternal that are not ſeen, while 
they are full and abounding in every carth- 
ly bleſſing. 


WHzRE in ſuch a ſcheme of things would 
be the patient endurance of the ſaints, that 
faith which is the ſubſtance of things hoped 
for, and that love of the Father, which 
overcometh, and is inconſiſtent with the 
love of the world? 


SURELY the greateſt, the moſt generous 
and heroic is the piety of ſuch, whoſe con- 
duct is influenced by ſuch maxims as theſe: 
let me rather ſuffer affliction with the 


people of God, than enjoy the pleaſures” 
of fin for a ſeaſon: I will keep me ſtill 


„by God, though he may ſeem to for- 
be fake me: I will believe though I ſee him 
«© not 


61 


46 
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« not: I will obey though I hear him not: 
« though he ſlay me, yet will I truſt in 
« him, and vindicate his Providence at the 
% hazard of my being.” 
. 
Heng is a fight well pleaſing to God! A 
frail mortal beſet with temptations, yet reſiſt- 
ing them ; laden with calamities, yet pa- 
tiently bearing them : oppoſed by the keen- 
eſt enemies, yet ſtill perſevering in his chriſ- 
tian courſe; and though threatned with 
the wreck of earth and heaven, yet ſtill 
faithful, erect, and undaunted, ſtrong and 
triumphant through the power of his prin- 
ciples, and by the mighty power of 
God! | 


By ſuch examples, the divine original 
and heayenly influence of religion is demon- 
ſtrated; and we are naturally, and I had 
almoſt ſaid neceſſarily led to acknowledge, 
« ſurely theſe men are the excellent of the 
* earth: theſe are none other than the Sons 

« of 
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4 of God.” Whereas by a different ſcheme | 


of things, wherein an eaſy virtue, or a vir- 
tnous eaſe would be the prevailing princi- 


ple, religion would be deprived of its firſt 


hondurs, the ſufferings of its martyrs. 
To this muſt be added, that the Provi- 
dence of God, and its evidences would be 
no leſs affected by ſuch regular allotments 
to virtue, as are implied in, and required 


by this objection. 


For let the righteous in no inſtance ſut- 
fer, but let a ſuitable and equal reward un- 
- mediately attend on every virtuous act ; 
ſuch a regular ſucceſſion and connexion, 
conſtantly repeated, and univerſally taking 
place, would be aſcribed, and not without 
reaſon, to a natural order originally eſta- 
bliſhed in the firſt formation of things; 
from which time God would be excluded 
from all his works, and all his future inter- 
poſitions be conſidered not neceſſary in the 
affairs of mankind. The general order and 


ſucceſ- 
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ſucceſſion of the ſeaſons in the natural, and 
the general effects of the paſſions in the 
moral world, have led ſome both of the 
ancients and moderns to embrace the opi- 
nion of a fate irrefragable, and a neceſſity 
inviolable in the courſe of human affairs; 
but was this general order, or were theſe ge- 
neral effects univerſal, and without thoſe ex- 
ceptions which we now obſerve both in the 
natural and moral world, then philoſophers 
would have much better grounds for their 
opinion, and ſeeing no changes, they would 
the more ſtrongly be induced to fear no 
God: moral fitneſſes, effects and caules, 
' would be conſidered as no other than natu- 
ral properties; and the paſſions, good or 
bad, be aſcribed, like the winds and wea- 
ther, to a pre-ordained, pre-determined 
and neceſſary courſe of things; where in 
ſuch a conſtitution would appear thoſe 
ſignal interpoſitions of a moral government 
and a righteous Governor, which make the 
moſt valuable part, thongh they have been 


eaſt obſerved upon, in the hiſtory of the 
world ? 
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world? How could God be ſaid to *© ariſe 
in judgment to help all the meek upon the 
earth, if the meek wanted not his help? 
how could he diſplay his goodneſs, if we 
had no wants? How could he ſupport us 
by his ſtrength, if we had no weakneſſes ? 
How could he comfort us under no ſorrows, 
or deliver his ſervants from no dangers ? 
In ſuch an adminiſtration no man would 
think himſelf obliged, as having no rea- 
ſonable motive, to addreſs God by prayer 
and praiſe ; as devotion would be unneceſ- 
fary and impertinent, ſo it would be in 
vain; for why addreſs a God, who was 
abſent and regarded not, and who had de- 
puted neceſſity, fate, or nature with the 
_ exerciſe of his power, and the adminiſt ra- 
tion of his government? The poet's lan- 
guage might then be adopted into philoſo- 
phy as well as theology, and © a better na- 
ture” * be allowed to ſupplant the Maker of 
the world. | 


THz virtuous and pious, thus not deli- 


* Melior Natura. Ovid. 
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vered, but prevented from ſuffering, and 


anticipated in their wants and wiſhes, would 
| have a leſs ſenſe of pious gratitude, and 


want that beſt comfort of a good man's 
heart in partaking the bleſſings of God, the 
ſweet and happy reflection that they are 
God's bleſſings. Self-complacency and 


ſelf-love would take place of the love of 


God; and we ſhould naturally aſcribe all 


our bleſſings and enjoyments to our own. 


merits and virtues, and not to the goodneſs 


and mercy of God. We ſhould facrifice, 


if we facrificed at all, to our own drag, 


and our own net, and erect ourſelves into a 
kind of Godhead, as if by our moral con- 


duct we were the diſpoſers of our own fate 
and fortunes. 
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And the angel of the Lord appeared unto him, 
and ſaid unto him, The Lord is with thee, 
thou mighty man of valour. And Gideon 
faid unto him, Oh my Lord, if the Lord be 
with us, why then ts all this befallen us ? 
And where be all his miracles which our 
fathers told us of, ſaying, Did not the Lord 
bring us up from Egypt? But now the 
Lord hath forſaken us, and delivered us 
into the hands of the Midianites. 


ET us once more reſume the cauſe of 
God, and attempt to vindicate | his 


Providence, in anſwer to the popular objec- 


tion 
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tion raiſed againſt it, from the ſufferings of 
the virtuous. | 


TRUE goodneſs, it ſeems according to 
this objection, ſhould be the meaſure of 
good fortune, and the truly pious and 
virtuous alone exempted from any ſhare 
of diſtreſs and calamity. Be it fo: and 
let the Providence of God diſtribute ac- 
cording to your direction. Here then we 
have one ſet of men, who do their alms, 
and prefer their prayers in fecret, who con- 
{cious of their ſincerity, are leſs careful 
of the oſtentation of their virtue, deſire 
mainly to approve themſelves to God, and 
are little concerned for the approbation and 
applauſe of. men. Theſe men, I dare pro- 
nounce, are, as you ſhould ſeem to require 
them, generally happy: and if prudence 
goes along with their piety, * proſ- 
perous. 


AGAIN, you have another ſet of men, 
| who call themſelves, and are called by you 
= | religious, 
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religious, but are in fact flaming zealots and 
uncharitable bigots, who contend for the 
ſhadow more than the ſubſtance; for the 
body more than the ſoul and ſpirit of reli- 
gion; for rites and ceremonies, or againſt 
rites and ceremonies, more than for juſtice, 
mercy and truth, and move heaven and 
earth in defence of the colour of a feather 
or the weight of a hair. Now God, who 


according to our beſt conceptions of him, re- 


quiring © to be worſhipped in ſpirit and in 


truth, who hath declared, he will have 


mercy and not ſacrifice, and charity before 
all other graces, muſt according to the rule 


of an exact diſtribution of juſtice, leave 


theſe men at leaſt to the conſequences of 
their falſe zeal, their groundleſs and un- 


happy prejudices, their ill faith and ill 


manners; they muſt, if juſtly dealt with, 
be greatly unhappy; and your good man, 
in the ſenſe of his party, and perhaps in 


his own ſenſe, will call and exclaim in the 
words of Gideon, * If the Lord is with us, 
why then is all this befallen us?“ 

Vol. I. 2 WHAT 
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Wnar I mean by theſe, and many more 


examples of the ſame kind, which might 
be produced, is this; that fuppoſing an 


exact preſent allotment of reward and pu- 5 j 


niſhment to the righteous and to the wick- 


ed, you would ſtill have room to object to I 


the equity and goodneſs of the providential 
adminiſtration; as God muſt proportion 
his allotment to the diſpoſition of the heart 
and reins, and a variety of circumſtances, 
which render an action more or leſs virtu- 
ous or criminal; but which are all unknown 
to you, who muſt frequently judge by ap- 
| pearances, and can go no further than the 
outward act in your knowledge of the mo- 
rality of the action. The fame reward 
muſt ſometimes be aſſigned to two 
actors, who perhaps appeared to you of 
very different characters; or a different pu- 
niſhment inflicted on criminals, whoſe 
guilt you might imagine to be the ſame : 
ignorance, prejudice and paſſion warping 
your judgment, could not at all affect the 
pure eye of God, 
BuT 
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BuT after all, you will, as you may in- 
fiſt, that there are and have been many 
examples of indiſputable, unaffected and real 
goodneſs, expoſed to diſtreſs and miſery: we 
allow there have, and inſiſt there mult be, 
unleſs you would deſtroy the uſe of liberty, 
the exerciſe, the trial, and the very exiſt- 


ence of virtue and religion, with their hopes 
of immortality, from among mankind, and 


at the ſame time render more diſputable the 
moral attributes, and the preſent providen- 
tial interpoſitions of God. 


THERE is an inſtance of ſuffering virtue, 


which may diſtreſs a ſerious inquirer on 


this ſubject. It is that of the Roman peo- 
ple, in the later periods of their empire; 
and while ſubject, for a ſucceſſion of ages, 
to the caprice, the tyranny, and wanton 


cruelty of their Cæſars. Men, or rather 


monſters, who were a diſgrace to human 
nature, and with equal inſolence and impi- 
ety, trampled upon the laws both of God 


and man, Nor were they the baſe, the 
2 2 venal, 
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venal, and corrupt only, who were ſacri- 
ficed; but the beſt blood of Rome, the 
blood of patriarchs and philoſophers, of the 
brave, the honeſt, the wiſe and good, was 
wantonly ſhed at the nod of theſe imperial 


aſſaſſins. It was a crime to be virtuous; 
it was a crime to be innocent. 


To this it might perhaps be replied, that 
the men who bore with ſuch tyrants, might 
feem to deſerve them-; and that the patriot 
and the hero, who could patiently ſee the 
ſword of the tyrant fall upon the neck of 
others, might ſeem to call it down in juſtice 
upon his own : that the wiſe and good, as 
they are called, ſeem to fall leſs pitied, as 
conniving at and ſubmitting to the reign of 
folly and vice: that Rome at this time 
ſeems to have been ſunk into ſuch a lethargy 
and inſenſibility of virtue, liberty, and an- 
tient manners, that nothing but the ſword 
of ſuch tyrants, could ſeem capable of pre- 
ſerving alive the ſenſe and memory of their 
former happineſs: that if the beſt men were 

; the 
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the ſufferers, they might ſeem the moſt 
juſtly entitled to this diſtinction ; as from 
them more peculiarly might have been expect- 
ed a protection of the lives, and a vindication 
of the liberties of their countrymen and 
fellow-citizens : and that notwithſtanding. 
the indolence and inſenſibility of both Se- 
nate and people to their rights and intereſts, 
their liberties and lives; yet Providence 
frequently interpoſed in their vindication, 
2nd in its own, and turned over ſucceſſive 
tyrants, after a life of cowardice, diſorder 
and diſtraction, of madneſs, turbulence 
and guilty terror, to the ſword of the exe- 
cutioner; and doomed them to ſhare the 


lame fate they had made others ſuffer. 
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Bur perhaps it might be more modeſt 
to reply, that the ſubject is too extenſive, 
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and lies too remote from our preſent no- 
tice and obſervation: that the all- wiſe and 
infinite God is not anſwerable to his frail 
creatures for every act of his Providence, in 
Y very period of the hiſtory of man: that a 
= = I variety 
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variety, of circumſtances might be peculiar 
to the ſeveral ſufferers, which might juſtify 
their ſuffering in the ſight of a righteous 
and holy God: and that it is ſufficient he has 
left one great moral leſſon, an inconteſtible 
proof of his moral attributes and govern- 
ment in the tremendous fall of this once 
mighty ſtate, viz. That the loſs of virtue 
is, as it always will be, attended with the 
loſs of liberty, property, ſecurity and hap- 
pineſs to the individuals, and to the general 
body of a ſociety : that Heaven expects our 
own efforts in cultivating and preſerving the 
bleſſings it beſtows : that as we muſt con- 
tribute to, or co-operate, with Heaven, in 
producing, or preſerving our greateſt bleſſ- 
ings; ſo the greateſt miſery we are ſuhjec 
to, is that to which ourſelves are accetlary : 
that Heaven is moſt wanting to us, when 
we are wanting to ourſelves : and that ty- 
ranny and tyrants, the worſt of evils, as 


they are here objected, are of men's own. 


not of God's creating; but permitted, like 


diſeaſes in the Wes body, the effects of 


irre- 
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irregularity and intemperance, to make the 
patients ſenſible of their miſcondu&, and 
thereby to recall and recover them to the 


ſtate from whence they are fallen: that 


imperial greatneſs can give no ſanction 
to guilt, or ſecurity from the vengeance of 
Heaven : and that its effects, fatal to the 
righteous as well as to the wicked, are per- 
mitted to arm all mankind againſt it. 
When God makes uſe of theſe tyrants as 
his inſtruments to puniſh the guilty, we 
cannot juſtly complain on their account : 


and” if his juſtice is called in queſtion on 


account of innocent ſufferers, this cenſure 
will loſe much of its force, by conſidering 
the many thouſands and ten thouſands of 
both the righteous and the wicked, who 
lived under the divine protection, ſecure from 
the rage of theſe execrable tyrants : for if the 
ſufferings of the innocent, inflicted by the 
hand of tyrants, muſt be laid to the charge 
of a Divine Providence, the protection of 
numberleſs multitudes of both innocent and 

2 4. _ guilty, 
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guilty, muſt certainly heighten our ſenſe of 
the mercy of Providence. 


Ir will at leaſt be allowed a juſtifiable 


roceeding, and neceſſary to preſerve the 


virtue and happineſs of mankind, that na- 


tional calamity ſhould be the conſequence 
of national corruption. No nation had 
perhaps been more eminently favoured than 
the Roman, during the Eras of their virtue 
and liberty. What room then for complaint, 
that being ſunk into vice and ſlavery, they 
Were no longer the favourites of a righteous: 
Providence ? Their diſtinguiſhed miſery 
was a moral leſſon held out to all the na- 
tions of the earth, and one of the loudeſt 
calls to religion and virtue. 


Vies puniſhed and virtue rewarded 
would ſpeak a regular ſtate, but vice tri- 
umphant and ſuffering virtue indicate an 
irregularity and diſorder, which ſhould be 
the ſtrongeſt incitement to a reformation ; 
if you fay that vice and virtue thus circum- 

5 ſtanced, 
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ſtanced, are proofs of an irregular and un- 


righteous Providence, you miſtake the plan 
of Providence in the preſent ſtate, which 
is not intended for the final and full reward, 
but for the exerciſe and trial of virtue; and 


this could have no place, at leaſt not ſo 


ſignal a ſtage without ſuffering: to do evil 
and ſuffer for it, is certainly no virtue: but 


to do righteouſly and ſuffer for it with pa- 


tience and contentment, this certainly 
muſt be acceptable, and the beſt ſacrifice 
we can offer to the moral Governor of the 
world, and which none but a moral Go— 
vernor would require and accept. 


WHEN we behold Rome in her meridian 
of glory, and extent of empire, we forget 
the throes ſhe felt at her birth, and the la- 
bour ſhe underwent in her infant and grow- 
ing ſtate : we ſpeculate not thus rationally 
on the preſent occafion ; but the Eternal, 
with whom a thouſand years are but as one 
day, ſees paſt, preſent and to come in one 
view, and as I may fay at a glance; he 

confines 
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, 


confines not his proſpect, as the objector 
does on the preſent queſtion, to its ſuffer- 
ing, or what I would call its naſcent ſtate, 
but ſees it grown up, and in its full matu- 
rity, in its triumph, and in its glory; and 


thus juſtified to Himſelf, and vindicated in 


his all-perfect attributes, upon the full view 
and comprehenſion of the hiſtory of man 
in the whole extent of his exiſtence, leaves 
ſhort-fighted mortals to their own objections 
and ignorance ; and thus theſe objections 
themſelves have their uſe, and are left as a 


teſt or trial of our faith and obedience ; 
which are the more eminent, and approve - 


themſelves the more, in proportion to the 


difficulties they have to conquer, and the 


oppoſition they meet with from unfriendly 
appearances in the courſe of nature or Pro- 
vidence. Was virtue in every inſtance, and 
inſtantly happy, here would be another de- 
monſtration in its favour, or rather a natu- 
ral neceſſity, not a moral obligation to it; 
ſeeing and believing would be the ſame 
thing : we thould embrace truth as a de- 

- light, 
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light, and purſue virtue as a pleaſure; vir- 


tue and truth would attract the mind in the 


ſame manner, as the. light and heat of the 
ſun affect the body. The moral ſcheme 
of things, which now is declarative of the 
moral attributes, muſt be diſplaced and 
over-ruled by a mechanical ſyſtem, a ſtea- 


dy and inflexible neceſſity and fate. The 


moſt generous virtues and Heroic graces, 
faith and hope, fortitude, patience and re- 
fignation, muſt be withdrawn from the ſyſ- 
tem of moral and chriſtian duties. The 
wicked muſt be reſtrained from doing, and 
the virtuous from ſuffering ill. Perſecutor 
and tyrant, patriot and martyr, would be 


characters unknown in the world; and the 


one rendered miſerable, and the other hap- 
py for no overt acts or viſible effects of 


theſe virtues and vices: a proceſs which 


muſt utterly confound us in our ſpecula- 


tions on the righteous ways of Providence. 
In this caſe the happineſs and miſery of 


different men would be conſidered as no 


other 


— 
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other than the ſeveral natural propenſities of 
natural or animal beings. 


To anſwer the objection before us to the 
ſatisfaction of the objectors; tyrants muſt 
have been puniſhed as ſuch, though guilt- 
leſs of any act of tyranny, that affected or 
diſtreſſed the virtuous : and theſe in their 
turns muſt have been rewarded for the ap- 
parent exertion of no virtue in oppolition to 
tyranny and the tyrants. The tyrant muſt 
have periſhed in all the ſeeming innocence, 


and perhaps with the reputation of the pa- 


triot; and the patriot muſt have ſurvived in 


all the torpid eaſe and ſecurity of the tyrant. 


Rome muſt have fallen in conſequence of 
her loſs of liberty and virtue, and yet the 
effects of this loſs muſt have been without 
prejudice to the virtuous and the free. An- 
tony muſt proſcribe, and Nero and Cara- 
calla murder none but ſuch who deſerve to 
die. Cato muſt be ſecure and free amidſt 
the common ſlavery: or, if he engages, 

muſt 


— 
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muſt hazard nothing, and be aſſured of 


victory in defence of the common liberty. 


Rowe in its fall, yet remains a terror to 
the nations, and. an awful example of the 
fatal effects of vice and immorality ; but 
had theſe effects been leſs fatal, extending 


only to the vicious, while the virtuous re- 


mained in ſecurity, liberty, and peace, the 
terror had been leſs alarming, and the ex- 
ample leſs awakening: the virtuous, content= 
ed and ſatisfied with their own poſſeſſions, 
had probably grown careleſs of the public 
happineſs and common liberty, and in di- 
veſting themſelves of all human and focial 
affections, pleaded the direction of God 
himſelf, and the courſe and order of his 


Providence: and thus in rewarding, you + 


would deſtroy the moſt diſtinguithed vir- 
tue: for who would think himſelf con- 
cerned in oppoſing the tyrant, from whom 
he was ſecure to ſuffer nothing? Or, might 
he not think it impious to oppoſe him, 


when his ſword never fell but on the guilty 
head ? 
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head? The reſpectable names of hero, 
patriot, and martyr, muſt ceaſe from among 
mankind, when country, liberty and leon 
promiſed nothing but inſtant and inviolable 
happineſs, and required nothing hazardous 


or painful to be undergone in their ſupport 
and vindication. 


Can we conceive it requiſite in the cha- 

racter of a moral Governor of the world, 
that he ſhould ordain a happineſs indepen- 
dent of virtue; or to connect virtue and 
happineſs ſo inſeparably and intimately, as 
not to be diſtinguiſhed by beholders in the 
proceſs? Or, has he no equal and proper 
reward for moral good, but what 1s natu- 


ral? And muſt the beſt and moſt heroic 


ſouls be unſatisfied without the pleaſures of 


ſenſe and fancy? And the promoters of ſin- 
cere truth and holy religion be undone with- 


out their ſhare of riches, pleaſures and ho- 
nours ? 
names, except they are crowned with pre- 
ſent enjoyments? Is the love of God only 


the 


Are faith and virtue no more than 
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the love of ſelf? Would the good man 
require thoſe riches and titles, that eaſe and 
pleaſure, which he would be aſhamed to 
make the ſubject of his devotion? Or, can 
heaven reward and diſtinguiſh its beſt ſer- 
vants only by ſuch bleſſings, as are frequent- 
ly common to the worſt and baſeſt of man- 
kid? Muſt the Infinite and Eternal be 
confined to your preſcript of time and place 
in the diſtribution of his bleſſings? Has 
God in the preſent ſyſtem of nature, and in 
the common courſe of things, ſhewn 'his 
approbation and favour of virtue? And 
will he therefore have no regard to the moſt 


_ ardent exertion, and heroic but unprofpe- 


rous inſtances of it? Does God not exiſt, 


becauſe not viſible? Does he ceaſe to ope- 
rate, becauſe not ſenſible; and to regard, 


becauſe he anſwers not your preſent de- 


mands? Or is his, or your exiſtence con- 


fined to a point? And the moſt happy and 


durable reverſion not equal to an inſtant loſs 
or pain? Is a ſupremely moral Being leſs 


lo for exacting a moral ſervice from his 


creatures; 
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creatures; and making virtue the neceſſary 


foundation of their happineſs? Or, is 3 


Being ſupremely good leſs ſo, for making = 


preſent and momentary ſufferings to pre- 
cede, and which muſt at the ſame time 
augment future and eternal enjoyments ? 
And if the moſt arduous efforts of virtue, are 
only the neceſſary and preparatory diſcipline 
to a participation of the moſt exalted bliſs, 


every diminution of our virtue, muſt in 


proportion take away from our future gain 


and glory. 


ON this ſcheme of things, which is the 


ſcheme of revelation, the divine attributes, 
particularly God's holineſs and goodneſs, 
only ſhine brighter by the ſufferings of 
virtue, and of the virtuous : and if the beſt 
of men are ſometimes expoſed to the hotteſt 
of the battle, it is only to render their vic- 
tory more conſpicuous, and their reward 
more immenſe and glorious. What there- 
fore ſeems the moſt paradoxical in the diſci- 
pline and declarations of our Divine Maſter, 
« Blefſed are the poor in ſpirit; Bleſſed are 

| | ce they 
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ry they that mourn ; Bleſſed are ye when men 
4 « ſhall perſecute you, &c.“ are no leſs than 
8 the words of truth and ſoberneſs; the dic- 


ates of Divine Wiſdom declarative of the 
ectitude and goodneſs of the Divine Admi- 
nftration. All ſuffering is the call to glory: 
ind thoſe whom God chaitiſes and purifies 
in the furnace of affliction, may be truly ſaid 
to be the peculiar objects of his love. 


Ie it be ſaid, that the ſufferers under 
preſent conſideration, the Romans in a ſtate 
of paganiſm, had not theſe principles, theſe 
hopes and ſupports under ſuffering, it may 
be granted, though philoſophy at this time 


had received much improvement from the 
ight reflected upon it by chriſtianity ; yet 
the fewer and the weaker. were the motives 
they had to virtue' and a virtuous perſeve- 
ance under diſtreſsful circumſtances, and 
temptations to vice and degeneracy, the 
greater muſt be their reward from him, 


who is the ſame all- preſent and all- perfect 


God yeſterday, and to day, and for ever 1 If 
Vol. Aa men's 
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men's guilt is aggravated in proportion to th. 
greater light they have reſiſted in the com- 
miſſion of their crimes; their praiſe and 
conſequently their reward muſt be more 
diſtinguiſhed, as they have obeyed a faintc: 
light and feebler motives in the proſecution 
of their duty; and as Pagan Rome was more 
excuſable in its ſuperſtition and idolatry, ſv 
will its perſeverance in truth and virtue be 
more conſpicuous in the fight of heaven, in 
proportion as it had leſs benefit of the Divine 
Light, than that Rome which calls itſclf 
Chriſtian. 

As God is not confined in his exiſtence 
and Providence to one ſhort age, or to the 
limited duration of human life; fo is he 
not the God of one ſyſtem, of one nation, 
church, ſe& or party; and the rational 
theiſt will, we ſuppoſe, conſent and con- 
tend with the Apoſtle, that in every na- 
e tion, he that feareth God and worketh 
* righteouſneſs, is accepted with him. And 


thus the moral heathens, though not at- 


taining 
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FJ taining to fo perfect a virtue, yet acting up- 9 
= Jon leſs perfect and perſuaſive princi- bf 
I ples, will certainly © in no wiſe loſe their > R | 
reward.” | - UP 


"IR 


8 


1 Tux tyrants then you object to, as lord- k 4 
| ing it over and oppreſſing the innocent, ap- chat 
pear in a rational and religious view of things, . 
«miniſters of God for good” to thoſe whom 1 
they thus oppreſſed, as giving exerciſe and bh 
the brighteſt ſplendor to their virtues ; mak- 
ing them ſpectacles to men and angels; the 
admiration of their own, and all future ages; 
and offering them up as the moſt precious 
facrifices to a holy and righteous God. = 
They might have indulged to eaſe and the A 
elegancies of life, and by flattering the paſ- 
ſions, ſhared in the guilt and favours of the 
tyrant. They might by their indolence or 
corruption have betrayed the common liber- 
tx, and by their licentiouſneſs given counte- 
| : nance to the common degeneracy. Cenſure 
1 3 not then the Providence of God, which 
3 permitted them to preſerve their virtue at 
4 | A2 the 
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the hazard of their being. By ſuch cc. 
ſures we confound. heaven and earth, God 


and the tyrant ; and what was perpetrated by 


the one out of envy, rage and malice, with 
what was permitted by the other for the ho- 
nour and compleat happineſs of the ſuffer- 
ers. Would you have had thoſe ſuffercr- 
one and all to have been delivered by- mira- 
cle from the jaws of the oppreſſor? Where 
then would virtue have appeared, thus ſe. 
cure and inviolable from the attack of all 
its enemies? Where would magnanimity 
have been diſplayed in oppoſing the power- 
leſs frowns and harmleſs attacks of a ty- 
rant, m doing and daring nothing that 


might endanger the loſs of life or for- 


tune ? 


VIxrur thus univerſally ſecure from 
ſuffering, and ſo it muſt be to take away all 
objection, would deſtroy virtue from among 


the ſons of men; and thus, it ſeems, for 
the honour of God, his truth and Provi- 


dence, the patriarch and the hero, the faint 
| and 
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and the martyr, muſt be characters, which 
have no place or name upon earth : or in 
other words ; for the vindication of religi- 
on, as it would be thought, the ſincereſt 
efforts, and the brighteſt graces of religion, 
with the ſtrongeſt proofs of its divine ener- 
gy and Almighty ſufficiency muſt ceaſe to 
manifeſt themſelves in the world. 


To conclude this diſcourſe ; if God is a 
moral Being, as the objection under conſi- 


deration ſhould ſeem to require; and if this 


world is only a ſtage of moral trial, intend- 


ed for the exerciſe of virtue; as virtue muſt 


have its trial and exerciſe in order to re- 
commend it to the acceptance and favour 
of a moral Being; the diſtreſcœs to which 
virtue is at preſent expoſed, conſtitute its 
very eſſence, derive upon it the brighteſt 
ſplendor, and entitle it to its final triumph 


and reward. Virtue ceaſing to do or ſuf- 


fer, ceaſes to exiſt : virtue completely re- 
warded as the objection requires, at preſent, 
excludes all title and pretenſion to the re- 
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compence of a future ſtate of being. Vir- 


tue inſtantly rewarded, in the act or imme- 
diately after, would reduce heroic and per- 
ſevering faith to the opinion of a natural 
proceſs or neceſſary fataliſm : and reduce 
the higheſt efforts of virtue to the prudence 
of a good bargain, or the {kilful play of a 
lucrative game. The opinions and hopes of 
the wiſeſt and beſt men in the heathen 
world muſt be no better than a dream ; and 
the doctrines and proofs of chriſtianity mere 
futility and falſhood: and if, as theſe ob- 
jectors would ſeem to contend, from the 
no equal reward to virtue at preſent, there 
follows no preſent Providence, and no fu- 
ture ſtate; (for the admiſſion of a future 
{tate of rewards muſt entirely remove the 


objection of the preſent ſufferings of the 


virtuous 3) the conſequence of the objector's 
opinion in its full force muſt be this; that 
the wiſeſt men in all ages have been deceiv- 
ed, and the beſt, who have ſuffered for 
the cauſe of virtue, are utterly undone: a 
conſequence, which the objector for his own 
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kake and for the fake of mankind, if he is 


a man, and for the honour of God, if he is 
not an atheiſt, ſhould avoid and abhor, 
though the premiſes that led to it, were 
much ſtronger than they are ; and we ſhould 
upon the very principles of reaſon and hu- 
man prudence, ſacrifice a philoſophy pro- 
ductive like this of Epicurus, of immorali- 
ty and miſery, of lifeleſs virtue and the gloo- 


my horrors of infidelity, to that heroic faith, . 


which animates to virtue, and gives ſup- 
port, peace and comfort in life and in death. 
If we have not magnanimity enough to act 
the part, let us not be ſo mean as to tra- 
duce the characters of the ſuffering patriot 
and the expiring martyr; and if we have 
yet the ſenſe to perceive, or a heart to a- 
dore and love the all-perfe&t Being, let us 
at leaſt not proceed to that abſurdity and 
impiety, to affimilate him to, and make 
him combine with the bloody murderer and 
exterminating tyrant. 
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DISCOURSE XIV. 


1 CORINTHIANS xv. 41, 42, 43, 44, 4.5, 40. 


There is one glory of the ſun, and another 


glory of the moon, and another glory of the 


ftars; for one flar differeth from another 
flar in glory. So alſo is the reſurrection 


of the dead. It is ſown in corruption, it 
zs raiſed in incorruption : it is ſown in dif 
honour, it is raiſed in glory © it is ſown in 
weakneſs, it is raiſed in power : it is ſown a 
natural body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual body. 
There is a natural body, and there is a ſþi- 


ritual body : and fo it is written, the firſt 


man Adam was made a living foul ; the laſt 
Adam was made a quickening ſpirit. 
Howbert, that was not firſt which is ſpi- 
ritual, but that which is natural, and 27 


 terw ard that which ts ſpiritual. 


CHOOSE not theſs words from the 


profound and rapid, the important and 


elevated- 
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elevated diſcourſe of the Apoſtle concern- 
ing the reſurrection of the dead, in order 
to explain it more at large, or to inſtruc 
and confirm you in this capital article of 
our faith: my deſign is only from the pro- 
ceſs of this awful and divine tranſaction, 
and from the attributes of God manifeſted 
in it, to raiſe ſuch reflections upon the 
procedure of Providence, in the govern- 
ment of nature and the adminiſtration of 
human affairs, as may ſerve to remove doubts 
and difficulties and anſwer objections, which 
ſome are apt to entertain concerning the 
righteouſneſs and goodneſs of God. 

In the words now read to you, as in the 
courſe and ſyſtem of nature we ſee a differ- 


ence of excellency and ſplendor in the ob- 


jets preſented to our obſervation : © There 
* 1s one glory of the ſun, and another glory 
* of the moon, and another glory of the 


« ſtars; for one ſtar differeth from another 


Again, in the ſame words 


© ſtar in glory.” 


you will r not only a difference in the 
| 2 degree 
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degree of excellency, but in the very nature 
of the objects, and a contrariety or oppoſiti- 
on between them: you ſee corruption op- 
poſed to incorruption, diſhonour to glory, 
weakneſs to power, and a natural or animal, to 
2 ſpiritual body. Again, we may obſerve from 
the words of the Apoſtle that there is a re- 
gular order, and gradual proceſs or progreſ- 
ſion in the adminiſtration of God, from one 
thing to another, from leſſer to greater per- 
fection: * there is a natural body and there 
is a ſpiritual body: the firſt man Adam was 
** made a living ſoul, the laſt Adam was 
* made a quickening ſpirit : howbeit, that 
© was not firſt which is ſpiritual, but 
that which is natural, and afterward that 
* which is ſpiritual,” 


FRo the divine adminiſtration then thus . 


obſerved upon, and obſervable in the reſur- 
rection of the dead, we may naturally take 
occaſion to ſhew, | 


THrar ſuch in reaſon and propriety ought 


to 
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to be, and ſuch actually is the proceſs and 
progreſſion, the order, the difference, the 
contraſt or contrariety of things, in the con- 
ſtitution of nature and the procedure of 


Providence. 


1. Wr ſee an amazing difference of 
things, and various degrees of perfection 
through the whole ſyſtem of nature, as far 
as we can carry our obſervations : * one 
ſtar differeth from another ſtar in glory: 
thus the objects, both animate and inani- 
mate of this our lower world differ from 
each other. How great 1s the diſtance be- 
tween the humble ſhrub and the lofty cedar, 
between the penurious and narrow brook 
and the great and wide ocean, between the 
ſcarcely diſcernible ſigns of life in ſome mi- 
nims of the animal orders, and the living ſoul, 
erect poſture, and reaſonable faculties of 
man? Again, God © that made the world, 
and all things therein, hath made of one 
* blood all the nations of the earth, yet a- 
mongſt the ſame race of men, how different 


is their ſituation and circumſtances, the fea- 
| ture 
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ture or figure of the body, and the endow- 
ments of the mind? The maſter and the 
ſlave, the fool and the philoſopher, Therſites 
and Adonis, Titus and Nero, are of fo dif- 
ferent a character and diſpoſition that they 
might ſeem to be individuals of a different 
order. of beings: high and low, great and 
little, rich and poor, wiſe and fooliſh, light 
and ſhade, preſent themſelves to us, in every 
view in our proſpects of nature. 
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2. THiNGs are not only thus diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their different properties and propor- 
tions, but they are in their very nature con- 
traſted and oppoſed to each other : thus in 
the natural world, we ſee not only all the 
variety but all the contrariety poſſible or 
conceivable : heat and cold, night and day, 
winter and ſummer, bitter and ſweet, reſt 

and motion, baneful and falutary, ſtraight and 
crooked, health and ſickneſs, life and death, 
hard and foft, vacuity and folidity, fire and 
water are not more oppoſite than vice and 


virtue, wiſdom and folly, joy and ſorrow, 
| | pain 
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pain and pleaſure in the moral world: by 
this contraſt and variety in the things made, 


we are led into a fuller and clearer know- 


ledge of the attributes, particularly of the : 
wiſdom, the power and goodneſs of God : 


had there been an uniformity obſervable in 
all the productions of nature, as for inſtance, 
let the productions in the vegetable world 
have been all reduced to one fingle kind, and 


all of this kind have been of the ſame ſize, 


texture, taſte and colour: or, let the ani- 
mal world have furniſhed out but one kind 


of creatures, and theſe all of the ſame form, 


feature and complexion ; let there be no 
difference between the climates of the earth, 
and no diſtinction of elements and ſeaſons; 
let eternal ſummer, or eternal winter have 
reigned univerſally, and perpetual day or 
perpetual night have been the colour of all 
our time: from ſuch an unvaried ſameneſs 
of exiſtence, it might have been with ſome 


plauſibility ſuggeſted or ſuſpected, that the 


Author of nature was an impotent and li- 


mited Being, or, that nature had no proper 
Author, 
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Author, at leaſt not ſuch as we deem God to 


be; but that the whole was the effe& of rigid 
and inviolable fate, neceſſitated in the proceſs, 


and without choice, will, or power to vary 


its productions. In ſuch a ſcheme of things, 
our enquiries, like our devotions, muſt have 


terminated in nature and neceſſity: our devo- 


tions indeed muſt have been fruitleſs, as our 
enquiries muſt have been very much confined, 
and ſoon at an end in a ſyſtem fo limited; a 
conſtant repetition of the ſame proceſs muſt 


ſoon have reduced all enquiry into a courſe 


of well-known experiments. 


Bur now we are in the univerſe not only 
a number, but a variety of kinds of being, 


extending as it ſhould ſeem to all poſſibili- 


ty and capacity of exiſtence > for can we 
conceive of beings or kinds of beings 
more various, more numerous, or de- 


ſcending lower in the ſcale of life, than 


thoſe myriads of the minims of nature 
which we diſcover by the help of glaſſes, 


and which we may by analogy preſume ex- 
tend 
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tend much further, and infinitely beyond the 
power of our diſcoveries : hence we are led 
to conceive of the power, and the goodneſs 
of God extending, and as it were pouring 
out themſelves in every poſſible, every 
_ imaginable mode and degree of + communi-= 
cation. 


By the infinite variety and endleſs ſuc- 
ceſſion of the creatures, notwithſtanding the 
neceſſary uſes, the wantonneſs, the art and 
cruelty of man to deſtroy them; by the 
various forms and kinds of exiſtence which 


fill without crouding the univerſe, by the 


ſeveral ſpecies comprehended under the ſame 
kind, and by the peculiar marks and cha- 
racteriſtics, and by the different powers, 
forms, features and faculties which diſtin- 
guiſh the individuals of the fame ſpecies : 
as of man for inftance, we ſee all the ener- 
gy of Godhead, all conceivable, all poſſible 
efficiency exerted in the ſubjects of the low- 


er creation: let us take for granted, for ar- 


n. s ſake, the exiſtence of God; and 
could 
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could he have given more clear evidences of 
power and wiſdom, of order and deſign, 
than are manifeſted in the preſent ſyſtem of 
nature? Could power have been more va- 
rious or prolific on ſo confined a ſtage ? 
Or, could wiſdom have been more evident 
or accurate on any ſtage ?. 


BuT the goodneſs of God is not leſs con- 
ſpicuous in this variety and arrangement of 
things, than his power and wiſdom. In the 
multitude of the objects of creation, man 
finds a proviſion made and ſuited to his vari- 
ous organs, taſte, and faculties: in the 
large range of God's creation he finds both 
a field for his bodily ſupport, and a ſubject 
for his intellectual enquiries and mental 
gratification ; by the ſubjection and degra- 
dation of the lower creatures, to a diminution 
far beyond our obſervation and comprehen- 
ſion, we are led to a proper ſenſe of, and 
proper gratitude for the higher rank we hold 
in the order of creation; or, by tlie oppoſiti- 
on and contraſt of the objects we are con- 
YOL. < Bb. _ verſanf 
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CES” EA 


verſant with, we are taught to know thc 
uſe and real value of our bleſſings. 


3. Besipes this variety, contraſt and 
oppoſition which we obſerve in the crea- 
tures of God, they have another property 
not leſs expreſſive of his wiſdom and good- 
neſs, and this is what I call the gradation 
and progrethon of things, or that order and 
method by which they advance in proceſs 
of time, from leſs to greater, from worſe 
to better, from their firſt entity or ſtate to 
their full growth, maturity and perfection. 
With pleaſing hopes and the fondneſs for 
pride and novelty, we find ourſelves gradual- 
ly advancing in ſtature and wiſdom, from 
childhood to youthful activity and manly 
vigour : reverſe this order and let the man 
be born in full ſtature and maturity of wiſ- 
dom, and thence dwindle down to the in- 
experience of youth and the inactivity of 
childhood; ſhould we have had the ſame 
reliſh of our being as in the preſent order, 


or an equal ſenſe 0 the divine wiſdom and 
benig- 
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benignity? Or, let us reverſe the ſtate of 
mankind in general in reſpect to their reli- 
gious concerns, as we have done that of the 
individual: let the firſt age of the world 
have commenced with the means and of- 


fers of grace, with the hopes, the proſpects 
and promiſes of glory; from theſe glori- 
ous privileges, let them be reduced to the 


elements of law, to tradition, to types, 
and ſhadows, ſacrifice and ceremony, and. 
from thence to the rudeneſs and barbariſm 
of uninformed and favage nature. Would 
the divine ceconomy have appeared with 
that beauty and ſplendor, that harmony 
and progreſſive perfection ſo conformable 
to our reaſon, or ſhould we have had ſuch 


incentives to devotion as we now find upon 
the review. 


Looking through the hiſtory of paſt 
ages, from the early periods of the paſtoral 
and patriarchal life, we ſee arts and ſcien- 
ces progreſſively advancing, ſometimes indeed 
buried for a long interval, but reviving with 

Bkz : new 
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new ſplendor: we ſee philoſophy and 


religion advancing, and though ſometimes | 


deformed by ſuperſtition and unnatural ſyſ- 


tems, yet ſucceſſively reformed and recover- 


ing from the dreams of the ſophiſts and the 
ſubtilty of ſchoolmen to their native ſimplici- 
ty and priſtine ſplendor. If we ſee ſcepticiſm 
and infidelity making frequent attacks up- 
on ſacred truth, we congratulate ourſelves 
and the wiſdom of God in theſe attempts, 
which ſerve only by new objections to 
furniſh out new proofs of revelation, to 
magnify its power, increaſe its honours 
and advance its triumphs ; ſo that chriſtia- 
nity I conceive, though it has been more 
ſincerely practiſed, was never better under- 
ſtood, or more rationally defended than 
it has been in- theſe latter days. With 
reſpect to the arts and improvements of 


life, there is I ſuppoſe no man who does 


not look back with pity or contempt on 
paſt times compared with his own: and 
philoſophy, we may venture to affirm in the 

diſcoveries 
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diſcoveries it has made, by experiments and 


mathematical demonſtration, never extended 
the province of human knowledge ſo far and 


wide as within the laſt century; divine 


knowledge we have before obſerved has had 
the ſame gradation and order of progreſ- 
hon, nature and law, type and ſhadow, the 
ſubſtance and the archetype, the goſpel and 
grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; as many 
were the prophets ſent of heaven of an 
inferior character before this laſt Great 
Prophet came into the world, full of grace 
and truth.” The goſpel gives us the ſame 
account of the gradation and order of pro- 


greſſion in its ſubjects the reedeemed of the 


Lord;“ „ that was not firſt” ſays the Apo- 
ſtle which is ſpiritual, but that which 
« is natural, and afterward that which 
is ſpiritual : ” the order of our chriſtian 
progreſtion, or rather proficiency and pro- 
greſſion is from fleſh to ſpirit, from earthly 
to heavenly principles, from nature to grace, 
from grace to glory. Thus the kingdom 
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of God is ſtill advancing, and the evidences 


of his adminiftration and attributes Kill 


opening : thus all things are continually 
. paſſing away, and all things are become 
and will no doubt for ever become new. 
Here a view of the divine adminiſtration 
opens upon us worthy of the infinite perfec- 


tions of the divinity. Endleſs orders of 


creatures ſtill pouring. out from the Crea- 
tor's Hand paſſing away, and leaving room 
to new and ſucceeding generations, ri- 
ſing to light and life and enjoyment 
unknown before: theſe generations at 
ſeveral periods are advancing to higher 
perfection, and admitted to ſuperior ad- 
vantages in arts and ſcience, and the know- 
| edge of divine truth, which in its ori- 
gin a ſmall fountain forms itſelf as it flows 
into a river, and promiſes in its progrets to 
become a boundleſs ocean. 
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1 1 CoRINTHIANS xv. 41, &c. 


BY There 7s one glory of the fun, and another 
{1 glory of the moon, &c. 


DL ROM theſe words containing the 

proceſs of the reſurrection of the body, 
and the allufions made uſe of to illuſtrate 
and confirm it, I took occaſion in my laft 


diſcourſe to attempt a vindication of the 
| B b 4 : Provi- 


be over-looked by the moſt careleſs obſerv- 
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Providence of God, working by the ſame I rat! 
proceſs, as is here aſcribed to the reſurreti- H wil 


on, and manifeſted by the ſame and more the 
numerous inſtances and alluſions from na- ſub 
ture. pre 
= toc 

Trrss alluſions and inſtances, though me 
very obſervable in the whole courſe of the dit 


natural, and I may add of the moral world, 
and the moſt ſtriking evidences of the wil- 
dom and goodneſs of the Divine Providence 
are frequently over-looked by a buly and 
thoughtleſs world : and therefore I ſhall the 
more particularly inſiſt upon them in the 
preſent diſcourſe, and then draw proper 
concluſions from the whole. 


2 


I. IND EED the excellency of one thing 
above another ſhould ſeem too notorious to 


er. One ſtar doth not differ from another 
ſtar in glory more, than the other works of 
God differ from each other in uſe, dignity 
and ſplendor. The difference between the 

rational 
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rational and animal creation, between the 
wiſe man and the fool, the beautiful and 
the deformed, the maſter and the ſlave, the 


ſubject and the ſovereign, with the different 
productions of the whole natural world, are 


too evident to be inſiſted on; while the 
moral and religious uſe to be made of this 
diſtinction has not been ſufficiently attended 
to. 


How admirable is the power of God in 
thus forming from the fame clay one veſſel 
«unto honour, and another unto diſhonour?“ 
And what a variety of duties in civil and mo- 
ral life ariſeth from the diſtinction of ranks, 
orders, and qualities among men: as the 


fidelity of the ſubject and the ſlave, the 


mercy and humanity of the maſter and the 


ſovereign, the bounty of the rich, and the 
| ſervice of the poor? The condeſcenſion of 


the learned, and the teachableneſs and hu- 


mility of the vulgar ; the inſtructions of the 


wiſe, and the attention of the fooliſh ? 
Above all, how diſtinguiſhed ſhould be our 


piety | 
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piety to that «© God, who openeth his hand, 
and filleth all things living with plenteouſ- 
% neſs,” or with good in proportion to their 
ſeveral capacities to bear and enjoy it ? 


2. Tur gratitude of man ſhould be in a 
ſingular manner inflamed, when he reflects 


on the goodneſs of that God, who hath 


given him more underſtanding than the 
* beaſts of the field, and made him wiſer 
« than the fowls of heaven. 


THE contraſt, the contrariety and oppo- 
ſition of things throughout the works of 
nature, are plainly deſigned to make us more 
ſenſible of our bleſſings by the compariſon. 
All good, 'or all light equally dittuſed 


throughout the whole creation, would have 


been no light and no good ; or at leaſt none 
ſo ſenſible to us, as in the preſent mixed and 
contraſted ſyſtem of nature. Should we 
have known the value of our daily bread, 
without appetite and hunger preceding: 
Should we, or could we have eſteemed 


health 
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health ſo great bleſſing, had we never ob- 


ſerved or experienced any interruption of it in 
ourſelves, or others by ſickneſs or diſtemper ? ? 
Had we. ever hailed the chearful day, or 
blefſed. the glorious ſun, previouſly unac- 


quainted with the gloom of night, and the 


terrors of darkneſs ? 


Ix ſhort, our reſt and peace, our pleaſure 
and happineſs, in a great meaſure if not 
altogether, depend on preceding labour and 
fatigue, pain and miſery ; ; and the apparent 
diſcords compoſe the whole harmony of hu- 


man life, 


THe curious in arts, and in the ſurvey of 


nature, the traveller and the hiftorian have 
obſerved the propriety and beauty of this 


contraſt in their ſeveral ſubjects, though 
they have not directed or applied their ob- 


ſervations to the moral and religious uſe we 
here point out. 


THE Philoſophic Antonine mentions the 
| lion's 
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lion's gape, poiſon, dirt and thorns as ap- 
pendixes to the more beautiful, important, 
and uſeful objects in nature. If, as natura- 
liſts obſerve, the winter lays up all the trea- 
ſures of the earth in its centre, with no other 
deſign but to produce ſucceeding abun- 

dance and a richer harveſt, we may add, 
that the tempeſts and horrors of that drea- 
ry ſeaſon render us more ſenſible of the 
beauty and : foſtering breezes of the ſpring. 
Thus, according to a happy enthuſiaſt,* 
nature variouſly attired yields ſo many fine 
proſpects, that ſhe never gives man leiſure 
to be diſguſted with what he poſlc(- 
ſes. 


In ſacred writ, a cloud is generally repre- 
ſented as attending the brightneſs of God's 
glory: they illuſtrate each other, as the 
oppoſites in nature. Thus the blackneſs of 

the night adds luſtre to the moon and ſtars, 
and beauty to the day. A picture made up 
= of 


* Fenelon. 
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of light, would, we know, be leſs illuſtri- 
ous for want of ſhade ; as the day, we have 
before obſerved, would be leſs welcome, 


did not the night precede; and the ſun 


would ſhine with diminiſhed ſplendor, did no 
cloud ever interpoſe. Had burning ſands, bar- 


ren heaths and mountains, the rugged rock, 


the wild foreſt, and deſolate wilderneſs been 
expunged from the map of the creation, 
how could we have known or reliſhed the 


fruitful plain, or happy vale? 


MasTERs in drawing and perſpective tell 
us, that a landſcape 1s ſet off by a variety of 
barren ſpots, and naked rocks. Thus 
travellers tell us, that Arabia the Happy 
well deſerves that name, not only becauſe 
moſt happy in her wealth and produce, but 
as ſhe is doubly ſo, when placed in compe- 
tition with the two Arabias, her deformed 
and barren neighbours: and Providence, they 
add, has here made full amends for the de- 
ficiencies ſhe has cauſed in both the other. 
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T uE critics on compoſition tell us, that 
the ſhining and elevated is not always to bs 
purſued : as ſhades in a picture ſhew the lu- 
minous parts to more advantage; ſo the plain 
and ſimple in writing recommend and 
heighten the ſublime. Thus the great poet, 
as he was ſometimes called, or Maker of the 
world has mixed light with darkneſs, good 
and evil in his compoſition ; without which 
mixture we ſhould not be ſenſible of either. 


THE contrarieties or oppoſites in nature 
no man can deny, as day and night, heat 
and cold; nor their expediency, order and 
beauty: the fact is the ſame in the moral 
world, viz. ſorrow and joy, peace and war, 
ignorance and knowledge, reaſon and pal- 
ſion, &c. all which have no doubt as juſt a 
proportion and order, and are as neceſlary 
in the moral, as ſtorms and ſun-ſhine, dark- 
_ neſs and light, heat and cold are in the na- 
tural world, 7 


THrar variety quite through nature, in 
. the 
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the notes of birds, the colour of flowers, 
and of day and night, is not more obſerva- 
ble than the difference between hunger and 
thirſt, pleaſure and pain, and has plainly 
the ſame end, viz. to make us ſenſible of 
the one by the other. It has been juſtly 
obſerved, that it ſeems impoſſible for any 


man to obtain an adequate notion either of 


any new pleaſure, or any new pain merely 
by ſpeculation or rightly to eſtimate the ma- 


lignity of an evil, without an experimental 


ſenſe and feeling of it; or to gain a juſt va- 
lue of any good we poſſeſs, till we have 
either known the want of it, or had a taſte 
of the oppoſite evil. * 


Ws ſee not only a pleaſing diverſity of the 
creatures in general, but a remarkable dif- 
ference in point of happineſs and miſery, of 
wiſdom and folly, in creatures of the ſame 
kind. Suppoſing all the creatures, inha- 
bitants in our ſyſtem, to bear the ſhape of 

man, 


* Sec Bates of Original Sin, p. 72. 
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man, where would appear the human face 
divine?” Or, let one common intelle& 


inform the various tribes of animals that 


inhabit the globe, and how would appear 
the image of God in man?“ 


As ſome, we have obſerved, are born 
more ignorant and brutiſh, to give room 
for the trial of others virtue in their inſtruc- 
tion and reformation; ſo ſome ſuffer injuries 


and want, are abuſed and helpleſs, to try 
the integrity and charity of wes, in their 


relief and vindication. 


As in the civil world, according to the 
hiſtorian,* the proſperity of ſtates is much 
improved, and more viſible by the miſery 


and misfortune of their neighbours : ſo in 


private life you ſee many pining in ſickneſs, 


_ afflicted with diſeaſe, and expoſed to miſery 
and want. Let mankind in general, and the 


wanton objector — Providence in par- 
ticular 


* Clarendon. 
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ticular hence infer, what gratitude they 
owe to heaven for their own health and 


abundance. 
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SoM are born defective in their faculties, 
or deformed in their perſons; if the lame 
and the blind have place in the creation of 
God, we cannot aſcribe this to the want 
of power or goodneſs in the Creator ; but 
theſe blots, as ſome may think them, ſeem 
plainly intended as foils to ſet off the beau- 
ty of other more perfect and exquiſite 
pieces, and to ſtand before your eyes, as mo- 
nitors of his mercy to others: and our pi- 
ety and gratitude are, or ſhould be hence 
inflamed by defects and miſeries thus avert- 
ed, or avoided. 
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We: are ſenſible of our own high privileges, 
as reaſonable beings, by the brute creation 
placed below us; higher orders may in like 
manner have a greater reliſh of their beings 
and happineſs from obſerving the imper- 
fections of man: in ſhort, as we ſee a con- 
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traſt running through all nature, to mal:c 
us ſenſible of the difference and value of 
our bleſſings, this world itſelf may perhaps 
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be no more than a contraſt to other both 1 4 
preſent and future worlds in the ſyſtem of 0 5 
the univerſe. Mc; 

Tris procedure of Providence by the : : 
contraſt of things being ſo remarkable both 44 
in the natural and moral world, it may hes 
be expected that we ſhould find ſome men- 7 
tion or traces of it in the will and diſpenſa- 
ons of God ſupernaturally revealed to man- 4 
kind: and remarkably to our preſent pur- 10 


poſe is the obſervation of Eccleſiaſtes or 
the preacher: * conſider the work of God; YF_ 
« for who can make that ſtraight which = 4 


e he hath made crooked ;” that is, ſeem- = 
ingly irregular in the natural or civil world. | Ke 
In the day of proſperity be joyful, but le 
* in the day of adverſity conſider: God 8 
K alſo hath ſet the one over againſt the S 1h 


ce other, that man ſhould find nothing at- 


«ter him:” that is, as the commentators 
| | explain 
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explain it, to amend in God's work, or to 
order things better. | 


—. 


Tux ſon of Sirach is ſtill more explicit 


on this point: © as the clay is in the pot- 


« ter's hand to faſhion it at his pleaſure ; 
* ſo man is in the hand of Him that made 
him, to render to them as liketh him 


* beſt. Good 1s ſet againſt evil, and lite 


* againſt death; ſo is the godly againſt the 


* ſinner, and the finner againſt the godly. 


80 look upon all the works of the Moſt 


„High, and there are two and two, one 


c againſt another.” 


G— 


Were we to carry our reſearches through 
the Old and New Teſtament with an eye 
to the preſent ſubject, we ſhould I queſtion 
not, find numerous paſſages as full and 
clear to the purpoſe as this obſervation of 
Solomon; and which would ſerve to il- 
luſtrate and confirm it. The contraſt of 


good and evil fo vitible in the creation gave 


rite, we know, to an ancient ſect among 
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good, the other of evil: 
which God declares by his prophet Ita: 
J form the light, and create darkne!: ; 
I the 


„ make peace, and create evil: 


* Lord do all theſe things.” 


Gop certainly can never contradict hin- 
ſelf; and divine wiſdom will act uniformly. 


in oppolition to 


50 


the Perſians, who held two 1 and 
oppoſite firſt principles, one the Author of 
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that is, with the ſame propriety a nd fitne! 


through all its works: and though we may 


not find the ſame meaſure of good commu— 
nicated uniformly to all ages and nation, 
we may poſſibly find an 5 procedure 
in Providence, and a ſameneſs in the proce!+ 
Gods 
harſher diſpenſations to his own people, and 


and method of communication. 
to ſome of his choſen ſervants, ſerved only 
to render them more ſenſible of ſuccecding 
mercics. After the great and ſtrong wind 
rending the mountains, and breaking in pie— 
ces the rocks before the Lord ; after the 
earth-quake and the fire, the ſtill ſinall voice 

| 01 
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God would be more attended to by the 
wophet. How weak and inconſiderable 
won the compariſon had been Joſeph's 
enſe and pious gratitude for his exaltation 
and all his glory in Egypt, had he been 
born to royalty, and never experienced diſ- 
trels, ſlavery and impriſonment. After the 
experience of a defart land, and the waſte- 
Dowling wilderneſs, it muſt give a more 


ſingular pleaſure to Iſrael, to ſuck honey - 
„out of the rock, and oil out of the flinty 


«rock; butter of Kine, and milk of theep, 
« with fat of lambs, and rams of the breed 


„of Baſhan, and goats, with the fat of 


«© kidneys of wheat; and to drink the pure 
© blood p- the grape.“ I {ſcarce nee Point 


out to you with what peculiar propriety 


were contrited the divine Conductors of 


lracl through the wilderneſs, the cloud 


of the Lord more diſtinguiſhed by the day, 
nd t 


ace Pillar of fire more conſpicuous by 
Ws God's appearance is ſometimes de- 
icribed or his exhibitions of himſelf, as in 
or from a pillar of fire and of the cloud; 


* | | the 
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the two different elements ſerving the more 1 
to illuſtrate each other. Thus on the de- 
ſcent of the divinity on mount Sinai, the . ; 
thunders and lightnings were attended with 


a thick cloud. 


Bor perhaps the moſt ſtriking contraſt 


God ever exhibited to this lower world, or 


however, the moſt important and intereſt- 
ing is that, which appears between thc 
types, the ſhadows and terrors of the law, 
and that ** grace and truth which came by 
Jeſus Chriſt:“ we ſhould have been little 
ſenſible of the laſt, had we been altogether 
unacquainted with the former. 


LET truth break like light from God 
all-knowing and the centre of knowledge, 
in common proportion to all his creatures 
from the foundation of the world ; or let 


falſhood have no exiſtence in fact or in idea; 


we ſhould not have known the difadvan- 
tage of this, nor the benefit of that: as Were 
gold the univerſal metal, and common as 
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duſt or ſtone, it would loſe much of its value 
and luſtre. 


A vIEw of falſhood is often the beſt way 
to diſplay truth, as darkneſs recommends 
light. Thus falſe philoſophy recommends 
the true, and the forged ſyſtems of religion, 
ſuch as the Heathen and Mahometan, are 
ſhades to ſet off to more advantage the light 
of God's revelation. 


In the hiſtory and progreſs of religion we 
read of falſe Prophets, . falſe Apoſtles, and 
even falſe Chriſts, that man's faith and in- 
genuity might be tried, and his gratitude 


excited, in diſtinguiſhing and acknowledg- 


ing the true. Nay, the very extravagancies 
of the ſceptic, and melancholy tendency of 


the gloomy genius of infidelity, give us a 


higher reliſh for God's truth and light. 


THE general view which revelation exhibits 
as of human nature, and of God's ſpiritual 
diſpenſations to mankind, is founded in the 
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contraſt here inſiſted upon, and obſervable 


through all his works. We are wounded, that | 


he may heal us; finful that he may cleanſe 
and forgive us, blind that he may enlighten 
us, and at preſent confined to earth, that 
we may have the truer reliſh of heaven. 
This would have been leſs fo to thoſe who 
had never made their abode upon carth, 
As virtue, piety, and grace are the qualiti- 
cations, ſo the world may be a ſcene fitted 
to prepare us for, and give us the truer re- 
liſh of the enjoyment of heaven. Without 
being men, we might not be happy, at 
leaſt ſo ſenſible of our happineſs, when ad- 
vanced to the order and ſociety of angels. 


To one long confined by ſickneſs or im- 
priſonment, and now enlarged, every thing 
wears a gayer dreſs, the breeze breathes 
a new perfume, nature appears in fairer co- 
lours, and a lovlier hue, while the ſun ſhines 
forth with more diſtinguiſhed luſtre. Hus 
from the priſon of the body, from the diſ- 
honours of the grave, and the rottenneſs of 
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corruption, how glorious will be the tranſi- 
tion, and how illuſtrious the contraſt of a 
body incorruptible and a life everlaſting ? 
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There is one glory of the fun, and another 
glory of the oon, &c. 
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N two former diſcourſes on theſe words, 

we have ſhewn at large the order and 

method of the Divine Adminiſtration in the 
natural and moral world. 
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ConTENT we then Ourſelves with thc 
preſent portion of good, in knowledge or 
enjoyment, which God ſhall vouchſafe to 
beſtow ; and let us proceed to. add what 
was principally intended by this diſcourſe, 
that is, the application of it, in vindication 
of his attributes and the adminiſtration of 
his Providence in the preſent ſyſtem oi na- 
tare, and diſpenſation of grace, 


From the view of things juſt now taken 
it appears, that what is frequently conſider- 
ed, and objected as an evil, is not avlolutely 
ſuch; bat only a pre-requiſite or neceſſary 
preparative to our taſte and relith of ſome 


future and ſuperior good. Meanneis and 
miſery ceaſe to be the ſubject of complaint, 


when we connect them with the exaltation 
and happineſs, which they are fitted and 
intended to produce. Dilcaie and darknels, 
even death itſelf may be ſupported with 
courage and comfort, when conlidered as 
the harbingers of health and light, of life 
and immortality. The horrors of a priton 
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are not only tolerable but eligible, when 


they ſerve only to make us more ſenſible 


of the bleſſings of liberty, of the light and 


breath of heaven. Poverty and pain are 


your preſent lot? Can you think them a 


grievous burden, or rather are they not 


your happy portion, when they lead to the 


riches of God, and the pleaſures at his right 
hand for evermore? What is heavineſs for a 
night, when it only recommends and en- 
dears the more the joy that cometh in the 
morning? 


Id the phyſical world, you object as evil, 


ſtorms and tempeſts, and the horrors of 
winter; but you will ceaſe to object and 
complain, when you remember that with- 


out theſe horrors and ſtorms, you would 
have no ſubject for pleaſure and gratitude, 
from the beautics of blooming nature, from 


fruitful ſeaſons and plentiful harveſts : nay, 


an occaſional interruption in theſe is not leſs 
neceſſary to make you ſenſible of your de- 


pendance on the Almighty Father and Go- 


vernor 
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vernor of heaven and earth, and of his mer- 
cy in the regular courſe of thoſe bleſſings 
and benefits, which he is daily and annually 
pouring upon you. 


- IVE a> ; i: 0 
In the moral or civil world, you obſerve 
convulſions of ſtate and revolutions of em- 


pire : but without theſe perhaps the world 


would be a ſtranger to the order, peace and 
policy of a well regulated ſociety, and of 
the virtues neceſſary to ſupport them. In 
the religious world, ſuperſtition and idola- 
try, wanton and cruel rites, abſurd and un- 
meaning ceremonies have prevailed ; this 
ſerves only to illuſtrate the ſimplicity and 
purity of God's truth, and the benevolent 
temper and fpiritual tendency of his own 
diſpenſations. If ignorance for a time co- 
vered the nations of the earth, we may con- 
ſider that without this preceding darkneſs, 
we had not been ſenſible of, or ſufficiently 
attentive to the benefit and luſtre of the 
light and glory of the goſpel of Jeſus 


Chriſt. Had not the juvenile, and as 1 
Be may 
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may ſay, the infant elements of the law gone 
before, we had not acknowledged the dig- 
nity, the importance and happineſs of the 
perfect man in Chriſt Jeſus: as without the 
antecedent and preparatory affiſtance of 
grace we had never been meet partakers 
with the Saints in light. Without the ex- 
perience of the miſery of the preſent life, 
we ſhould have leſs reliſh of the bleſſings of 
the future. For ſuppoſe us completely 
happy in our abode upon earth, what ad- 
dition of happineſs could we be ſenſible of 
in our tranſlation to heaven? Nay the very 
trifles, the follies and vices, which have 
place in the human drama, are not without 
their uſe; as they give us to know and taſte 
the importance, the weight and conſe- 
quence of ſincere virtue, divine wiſdom and 
immortal truth. The ſeeming deformity 
and diſſonance of life form the harmony and 
beauty of life : and evil, or what 1s called 
ſuch, is frequently the foundation and im- 
mediate cauſe in nature of our greateſt good ; 
and what we. call a blot grows a beauty in 
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the proceſs and ſcheme of the Divine 
Government. 

Ovr objections againſt Providence arc 
grounded in ignorance, partiality and ſhort- 
ſightedneſs: we obſerve upon the parts, 
without taking in the whole ſyſtem to which 
they belong: we remark and take offence 
at the dark fide of human nature and human 
life, without conſidering the fair and lumi- 
nous parts, which the ſhade was intended 
to illuſtrate. We object to the type, be- 
cauſe not contraſted and compared with th 
antitype; and cenſure the prophecy, because 
We extend it not to the completion: We 
dwell on the preſent moment, act, or acci- 
dent, without ſending our thoughts for- 
wards to the conſequence and concluſion to 


which they lead. * 
G0 


] 


—— — 


- 


This is to take one act, or one ſcene of a dramatic per- 
formance, and from thence, without regarding the connec- 
tion of the piece, to judge of the genius of the author. 
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Gop gives not, neither is he obliged to 
give, an account of his diſpenſations to us: 
we are indeed not capable of comprehending 
them. He pervades infinity: he ſees 


; 3 through eternity ; and it is enough that the 


ſcheme of things upon the whole, the ſyſ- 


tem of the univerſe in its parts, progreſſion 


and conſummation, anſwers the idea of Him 
who is infinitely perfect. He ſees not the 


child alone ſtruggling with cries and tears, 


but in the child the advancing and full- 
grown man, enjoying the perfect bleſſings 
of his nature, and diſcharging the pope 
offices of lite. 


1 
— 


No does our God view man alone, as 
man often views himſelf, as a child of mi- 
ſery, and an inhabitant of a vale of tears, 
but as one who has paſſed through the red 
ſea, and finiſhed his journey through the wil- 


derneſs, and is arrived at the land of promiſe, 


the heavenly Canaan; a ſaint in bliſs, and 
an heir of glory. Thus we perhaps in re- 


viewing the elements of the world, and the 
Dd | ages 
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ages of ignorance and barbariſm, which 


have prevailed, and yet in part prevail a- 
mong the inhabitants of the earth, may be 
| ſhocked or perplexed with the procedure of 
the Divine Providence. But this govern- 
ment is not a {cheme confined to time or 
place; to earlier or later, to nearer or more 
remote; but like the eſſence and attributes of 
its Author pervading, connecting and com- 
prehending the univerſe of being. The In- 


finite and Eternal ſhould ſeem to require a. 


ſtage ſuited to his nature; that is, ſpace 
extending to infinity, and time lengthened 
out into eternity, in which to act his part, 
and diſplay his powers and perfections. 
A ſpace of boundleſs extent and endleſs 
duration is alone ample enough to give 


*.. room for every poſſibility of eſſence and 


exiſtence in its proper time and place; for 
we cannot conceive of infinite perfection 
as ſpending itſelf in one breath; or exhauſ- 
ted in one eſſay; or confined to one ſyſtem, 
or limited to one period: we may rather 
ſuppoſe it operating in every inſtant of time 
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to produce every poſſible degree of good; 
and by every means conſiſtent with recti- 
e 2 tude and order, maturing and progreſſively 
f FF advancing the good produced to a higher 
x - ſtage and greater perfection; thus in the 
divine diſplay and intention, and in the 
| view of ſovereign wildom and goodneſs, 


; 5 every | thing is regular, right and good. 
Thus while we ſee partially, and therefore 
: imperfectly the ſingle and unconnected, or 
Z perhaps the firſt and loweſt links of the ex- 
"FJ tended and univerſal chain of being; the 
: ſubject of divine government; God ſees the 
whole, and every part in their origin, their 
connection, their progreſſion and conſum- 


mation : hence ariſe our miſtakes in judg- 
ing of the ways of Providence ; and hence 
we frequently cenſure as a blemiſh, what is a 
beauty ; we conſider as an end, what is on- 
ly a beginning, and that as an effect, which 


; is only a cauſe, or connecting principle : 1 
f we lament as a croſs, what God intends } 
7 for a crown: we repine at pain, which 
b God would make the foundation of our | 
9 | D d 2 pleaſure; ' 
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| pleaſure; we call that a diſeaſe, which 
God deſigns for a eure; and while we are 
convulſed with the agonies of death, God 
regards only the throes of our immortal 


birth. You lament the ſuffering martyr, 


while God fees only the triumphant faint ; 
you are ſhocked with a bed of flames, 
which God regards only as a robe of 
glory. | 


Gop tees (and it is enough that he vin- 


dicates himſelf to himſelf) in one view con- 


traries and oppoſites in nature, cauſes and 


their effects, the origin and conſummation of 
things; all that we call above, around, or 
below, light and darkneſs, pleaſure and 
pain, the paſt and future, life and death, time 
and eternity, heaven and earth moving in 
perfect harmony with his divine perfecti- 
ons; and all operating by the juſteſt mea- 
ſures and proportion to produce all the good 
of various kinds capable of being produced. 
He ſees not the ſeveral parts of nature, or 


the different kinds of creatures, or the indi- 


viduals 


_ 
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viduals of the ſame kind; as of man for in- 


ſtance, or the different age, circumſtances 
and fortune of the ſame individual, as diſ- 
tinct, disjointed, and independent things; 
but as connected, and jointly and ſeparately 
puſhing forwards a ſyſtem of the univerſe, 
fruitful of all poſſible good, and anſwering 
to the idea of ſupreme goodneſs, and in- 
finite perfection. We therefore vainly and 


abſurdly object to a part, undiſcerning as 
we are of its connection with the whole; 


and as vainly cenſure the accidents of time, 


not conſidering their reference to eternity. 
It is not from the colour, or ſhade of your 
preſent fortune that you are to judge of the 


equity and goodneſs of the divine Provi- 


dence: they may poſſibly be but the pre- 
ceding night or dawn of your future day, 
and deſigned only to ſet off its beauty and 
ſplendor. 


You lament the feebleneſs and miſery, 


the cries and tears of infant innocence ; but 
vou would ceaſe your pity and concern, 
| 943 did 
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did you ſee, as God ſees, from theſe mo-  G' 
mentary pangs of infant nature, ariſe the 


perfect ſtature and fulneſs of the man in 


Chriſt Jeſus, the child of God and an heir 
of glory. 


TAkr the night from the day and the 
winter from the ſummer : ſeparate the 
child from the man, and the ſeed- time 2 2 
from the harveſt, and how partially and A a, 
unequally muſt you then judge of the ways e 
and adminiſtration of God? Not more inge- 13 "2 
nuous or equal i 18 your conduct, when you take 4 1 

t 

| 
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the natural without the ſpiritual body, and 
divide corruption from incorruption : when 
you lament the miſeries of liſe, abſtracted 
from the conſideration of immortality ; and 
mourn over the diſhonours of the grave, 
unconnected with the glory of the reſurrec- 
tion. 
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As AN we are guilty of equal partiality 

\ and ingratitude, when ſtanding, as we do 
on the advantage-ground, we. form a judg- 
ment of the proceedings and attributes of 
God 
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God from a retroſpect on the rudiments 


and imperfection of the law that is done 
away, or from our preſent proſpects of rude 
and primeval nature, without extending 
and carrying our views forward to the means 


of grace and the hopes of glory. 


Tux volume of the univerſe is perfect as its 
author, and without doubt contains mines of 
truth for ever opening, fountains of good for 
ever flowing, and an endleſs ſucceſſion of 
ſtill brighter and happier exhibitions of the 
great and glorious God-head, anſwering to 
the nature and idea of infinite fulneſs and 
perfection. Such we conceive is the vo- 
lume of the univerſe, of which and of its 
Author we preſume to judge with equal fol- 
ly and raſhneſs, as from a ſingle page or 
perhaps one line of a page, or one ſingle word 
of a line in the firſt opening of the vo- 


lume. 


IT is not conceiveable that infinite per- 
fection ſhould ſpend itſelf at once and for 
D d 4 ever; 


of 
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ever; or in other words, that infinite wiſ⸗ 
dom ſhould employ all its expedients, ſu- 
preme goodneſs be exhauſted, the Almigh- 
ty power ſpent and wearied, and the eter- 
nal God-head exert the whole divinity in 
one act and inſtant. A ſpace boundleſs and 
time immeaſureable could only give room 
for the difplay of infinite perfections. Hence 
wepreſume and agree with our bleſſed Saviour, 
* that the Father worketh hitherto,” and will 
for ever work; ever be exerting without 
poſſibility of exhauſting his boundleſs per- 
fections, and ever throwing off new forms, 
and new modes of exiſtence, characteriſtic 
of his attributes and expreſſive of his eter- 
nal power and God-head. But a ſameneſs 
of operation would not be thus expreſſive 
and characteriſtic; and an uniformity of 
productions, as for inſtance, one order on- 


ly of creatures fitted with the ſame organs 


and faculties; and one truth, one faith, and 
one hope aſſigned with the ſame clearneſs 
and preciſion to all its inhabitants from the 
foundation of the world, would have argu- 


ed 
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ed limited goodneſs, wiſdom and power; 
perfections now much more manifeſt in 
the different and various degrees of good 


imparted ; by one truth introducing and 


ſupporting another, by light ſucceeding 
light, by new grace and truth ; by new mi- 
racles of mercy, by extraordinary means of 


grace, and with ſucceeding brighter hopes 


of glory. 


SUCH we ſhould expect from infinite per- 
fection, and ſuch we find actually to be the 
ſyſtem of this world, preſenting to us, to 
make us more ſenſible of it, a varied and 


progreſſive good: a good varied almoſt to 


infinity and progreſſive to eternity: ſuch a 


good as is alone fitted to give rom for the 
diſplay of perfections infinite and eternal. 


It is then the higheſt preſumption for man 


in his preſent ſituation, from the view of a 


part only, to judge of the whole of God's 
government and kingdom; and from preſent 
momentary effects to cenſure the Almighty 


and eternal cauſe. Pious gratitude, admi- 


miration 


— be SG —ͤ—ͤ— 2 * 
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ration and holy joy much better become us 
for the bleſſings we enjoy, compared with 
the evils to which we are liable; and for 
the high ſtation we hold in the creation of 
God, compared with the lower orders of 
creatures deſcending in the ſcale of life and 
intelligence to a degree almoſt infinitely be- 
low us. We 


Ax the ſame time contentment in our 
preſent ſtate and circumſtances, and faith 
and hope in our advancement to higher de- 
grees of happineſs and glory naturally ariſe 
irom our conſideration of the divine attri- 
butes, and from the progreſſion we obſerve 
in the adminiſtration and government of God. 
e were ſometimes darkneſs, ſays the 
Apoſtle, but now are ye light in the Lord:” 
and let it be our comfort that they who are 
now ſons of light, will hereafter be the 
ſons of glory. It does not yet appear, lays 
another Apoſtle, < what we ſhall be: but we 
may collect from the promiſes of God, bear- 
ing in this a perfect analogy with his pro- 

greſſive 
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greſſive beneficence in the government and 
hiſtory of the world, that our future ſtate of 
glory will as much exceed the diſpenſation 


of grace, as the diſpenſation of grace exceeds 
the attainments of rude and untutored nature. 


Let your preſent condition be what it may, 


remembering that it is but the part of a 
whole, and a ſingle act in the drama of your 
exiſtence, you may wait with joy and pa- 
tience the events of your future hiſtory, 
conducted by the hand of an all-wiſe, all- 
gracious and Almighty Creator: what 
though your way be dark and flippery, you 
will perſevere with joy and confidence, it 
you conſider it, agreeable to the analogy ob- 
ſervable in the preſent ſyſtem of nature, as 
only a contraſt and progreſſion to your fu- 
ture ſecurity, light and glory: you will not 
complain that your preſent day 1s ſhort and 
gloomy, if you confider it as a prelude to 
the bright and endleſs days of eternity : you 
will not be ſtaggered with unfriendly ap- 
pearances in a corner of this globe, when 
you conſider the whole earth- as na more 

than 


i 


ſuitably provided for, 
their ſeveral affections or capacities: the 
preſent diſpoſition of nature in its light and 
ſhade, in its heights and depths, in the 
contraſt and connection of the parts, and in 
the progreſſion and advancing perfection of 
the whole, demonſtrates the Divine Admini- 
ſtration as actual and as preſent, as the 
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than a minute wheel, ſubſervient to the re- 
volutions, the progreſſion and perfectionof the 


univerſe of God: nor will you be diſcou- 
raged, or deſpond through an imagination, 
or ſuſpicion that you may be overlooked in 
the immenſity of God's works. 
part 18 as apparent as the whole, and equally 


attended to; as the perfection of the whole 


depends on the conduct and regularity of 
the parts: and we may obſerve in the very 
minims of nature, and in their parts and 
proportions the divine attributes as manifeſt, 


as in the fabric of the world. Nor is 


the brighteſt angel more perfect in his 
kind; than the fowls of the air, or the 


beaſts of the field; nor more amply or 
in proportion to 


brighter 


To him a 
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brighter regions of angels, principalities 


and powers: nor let a complaint be heard, 
or a murmur expreſſed at our preſent ſitu- 
ation, compared with that of higher orders 
of the ſaints and ſons of God ; ſince high 
as they now ſhine in ſplendor, and at near- 
er diſtance to the throne of God, they were 
once perhaps inhabitants of this vale of tears 
and miſery; and low as you may now ima- 
gine yourſelf, encircled with clouds and 


darkneſs, you are daily advancing in the 


way they have gone before you, to the hap- 
pineſs they are poſſeſſed of, and the glories 
they have attained. No condition can be 
judged low, nor any circumſtances unhappy, 
which conſtitute the baſis of your future 
felicity, and promote your exaltation to 


immortal bliſs. 


TowERING as the ſpirit, and vaſt as the 
imagination of man is, they may indulge 
to wantonneſs and ſatiety in the proſpect of 
the plains of immenſity, and of the ages of 
eternity, ſpread out for their reception, 

their 
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their progreſſion, and advancement in truth 


and happineſs: and circumſcribed as our 


preſent faculties are, confined to a body li- 
able to frailty, mortality and corruption, 
when we conſider the promiſes of retribution, 
and the words of the Apoſtle in the text, in 
perfect agreement with the order obſervable 
in the proceſs of nature, we may entertain 
abundant comfort and boundleſs hopes, even 
from our meanneſs and miſery, our mortality 
and corruption, contraſted and * compared 
**with the glory that ſhall be revealed in us: 
for thus the Apoſtle ſpeaks of our preſent 
frail and mortal body. It is ſown in cor- 
« ruption; it is raiſed in incorruption : it 
is ſown in diſhonour ; it is raiſed in glo- 
« ry: it is ſown in weakneſs, it is raiſed in 
cc power : it 1s ſown a natural body, it is 
* raiſed a ſpiritual body: and as we have 


* borne the image- of the earthy, we ſhall 


* alſo. bear the image of the heavenly. 
Here is a contraſt; and here a gradation 
commences, that ſurpaſſes, throws into 


obſcurity the preceding diſpenſations of God 


to 
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to man. And here we may moſt properly 
apply what the Apoſtle has faid of the goſ- 
pel of grace, to the kingdom of glory : 
„Old things are paſſed away: behold, all 
things are become new.” Here is God's 
kingdom come in a fuller and more com- 
plete ſenſe, than was manifeſted by the firſt 
Advent of the Mefliah. Here we ſhall ſee, 
not as at preſent * through a glaſs darkly, 
but face to face.” New ſubjects of adorati- 
on and praiſe, of joy and triumph mult a- 
riſe from new diſplays of truth; new exhi- 
bitions of good, and new regions of happi- 
neſs, ſtill expanding and opening to new 
horizons of divine light and indeterminable 


{plendours. 


May we then live by faith, and not by 


fight, and derive peace, happineſs and glo- 
ry on our preſent, from the proſpect of our 
future ſtate. In all and above all; may the 


preſence, the providence and perfections of f 


the infinite God be the conſtant ſubject of 
your meditations and reverence, your com- 
placency 
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palacency and love; as He is in himſelf the 
exemplar and aſſemblage of infinite and in- 
exhauſted perfection, and alone can be the 
never- failing and eternal ſource of all that is 
good and great, of all that is lovely, holy 
and happy to yourſelf and the Univerſe of 
Being. 
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N. 2 
. _ 


I 'CORINTHIANS XV. 41, &c. 


There 1s one glory of the fun, and another 
glory of the moon, &C. 


N ſome former diſcourſes on theſe words 


we conſidered the contraſt or oppoſition 


of things, which contribute ſo remarkably to . 


the benefit and beauty of our preſent ſyſtem : 


we proceed at preſent to the 
„ E SECOND 


til 
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2. SECOND thing propoſed to be con- 
ſidered, viz. the gradation or progreſſion of 
things, from high to low, from little to 


great; —from the vile to the valuable, and 


from the mean to the magnificent and im- 
portant : — An order of things, though not 
ſo much attended to as their contraſt and 
oppolition, yet not leſs real or obſervable, or 
leſs expreſſive of the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of the Divine Providence. 

Tur ſubject is indeed too extenſive to be 
proſecuted at large in this place: we ſhall 
therefore content ourſelves with throwing 
together ſuch obſervations as. ariſe from an 
eaſy and tranſient ſurvey of the works and 
diſpenſations of God: and having ſuggeſted 
this train of thought to the reader, leave 
him to carry it on and apply it to the other 
phenomena of nature and providence. 


WW | 
EveRY thing in nature is fitted to its 
place and ſtate : the leaſt things are in their 
make as perfect, and the moſt deformed in 
1 their 
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no ſenſe of their beauty and magnitude to 


the viſible and ſenſible traces of them in his 10 


other than a comparative or imperfect man- 
ner. Some things are leſs evil than others tu 
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their place as beautiful as the largeſt, and 
moſt ornamented : — theſe laſt had certainly 1 
bad no exiſtence, or at leaſt had conveyed [ail 


us, without the exiſtence of what we term wit 


Lhd 


the little, the inſignificant and deformed. | i 


= Wat 

100 

| | N | i 

As we ſhould not know the eſſential At- | br 


tributes of God, his juſtice and Holineſs, 10 
without the ſignal and hiſtorical characters 
of them in his dealings with mankind; 
ſo neither could we comprehend his moral 
attributes of wiſdom and goodneſs without 


works of creation: but neither his goodneſs i 
nor wiſdom would be apparent, were the 
whole ſyſtem one fimple truth, or one uni- | i 
form good. As man is an imperfect crea- 
ture, he cannot comprehend good in any 


or nothing would be to our perception a 
good. Every thing but God is an imperfect þ 
good : and he daily draws us to himſelf by b 

Fei commu- 3 
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communicating from leſs to more, by diſ- 


penſing light after light, and building our 


happineſs on our miſery: the full exhibition of 


Godhead would at once overpower our feeble 
faculties, and be more than mere mortality 
could bear. As naturaliſts tell us, that too 
great a quantity of light ſhakes the nerves 
ſo much, as to hinder all diſtinction of 
colours; ſo clear and univerſal truth, poured 
upon the mind, would confound all ideas, 
and obſtruct all information. Hence the 
ſparing diſtribution, as it may ſeem of good: 
it is in due proportion to our preſent powers; 
and as theſe are exalted, that will be enlarg- 


ed. All nature gives ſuffrage to this truth; 


and we ſee through all her works a progreſ- 
ſion from little to greater, from leſs to more, 
from feebleneſs to ſtrength, from ſimplicity 
to wiſdom. 


1 molt agreeable to our conceptions of 
the Supreme Being, his attributes and perfec- 
tions, to ſuppoſe that he would produce all 


poſſible good in the ſyſtem of the univerſe. 
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If we look down from man to the loweſt of 
the ſenſitive creatures in the creation, we find 
good ſtill communicated in proportion to the 
capacity of the recipients; the number of 
whom is beyond our comprehenſion, and 
greatly expreſſive of that exuberant good- 
neſs, from whence it flows. If therefore 
we may ſuppoſe a ſyſtem, wherein good can 
be derived from evil, a greater good from a 
leſſer evil, it is agreeable to our notions of 
Supreme Goodneſs, that ſuch a Syſtem ſhould 
exiſt : for otherwiſe ſome good might have 
been wanting in the world, as God would 
have been leſs good than he might have been. 


Ap let no man ſay, that God ſhould 
rather have confined himſelf to the creation 


of ſuch free Beings, as he foreſaw would uſe 


their freedom aright : * for millions of crea- 
tions may, for aught the objector can alledge 
to the contrary, exiſt in the univerſe. But 
it extends and enlarges our ideas of the Di- 


Ee vine 
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vine Goodneſs to ſuppoſe all poſſible good 


communicated : for let millions of ſyſtems 


of rational and guiltleſs Beings blaze in 
warmer and brighter beams of Godhead, and 
fill an atom of infinite ſpace : yet let the 


Creator ſtop his hand, and ceaſe to do good, 
though in a lefler degree, and he were not 
infinitely good : (beſides that the ſuperior 


happineſs of the higher orders would poſli- 


bly have been leſs reliſhed, and conſequently 


| leſs happineſs, but for the compariſon with 


leſs :) ſtrike out but one ſpecies of mere ſen- 
ſitive Beings from the preſent ſyſtem, and 
ſo much mult be allowed as detracted from 
the Divine Goodneſs. 


Man who has reaſon, and thereby com- 


pares different objects, and collects a prefer- 
ence or meliority, has no admiſſion to the 
ſpiritual world ; and is wiſely and mercifully 
debarred from all perſonal knowledge of the 
higher order of Beings, their happineſs and 
glory ; while the whole inferior creation lies 
open to his eyes, and gives him to know the 


advantage 


— 
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advantage of his being and intellectual en- 
joyments: and what is no leſs wonderful in 
the wiſdom of Providence, the loweſt link 
of the ſcale of life is deprived of this reaſon, 
that they might not, by comparing and 
judging, be ſenſible of their inferiority, and 
thence miſerable and ſick of being. 


FRoM the fall to the reſtoration of man, 
God has been graciouſly working for our 
happineſs, in the only way that was proper 

to diſplay his goodneſs, and make us ſenſible 
of his mercies. To Adam, Abraham, Mo- 
ſes, and the ſucceeding prophets were open- 
ed light after light, ſuited to the different 
exigencies and circumſtances of the perſons 
and times; but fo that the laſt diſpenſation 
was ſtill an improvement on the former; 
and at the ſame time conveyed hopes of ſtill 
future and greater bleſſings. We are not 
capable of abſolute happineſs, no more than 
we are of perfect knowledge or ſinleſs per- 
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we are able to bear them : he is the foun- 


fection. God adminiſters his bleſſings, as 


Bes tain 
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"tain of eternal good; but we are not ſo 


capable of receiving as he is of communi- 


cating. Our bleſſings are only withholden, 


becauſe our nature is limited: as our powers 
are enlarged, and our natures refined, our 
pleaſures will improve, and our happineſs 


advance. 


| Tn primeval rudeneſs of moſt, if not 
all ſtates, while it left room for, and gave 
occaſion to the vigorous exerciſe of the fa- 
culties of the inhabitants, hoth for defence 
in war, and the ornaments of peace, was 
the ſubject of complacency to every future 
age, in the retroſpect of their forefathers 
barbarity compared to their own polithed 
manners, and ſucceſſive improvements. 


Tur ſpirit and reſentment that Jacob ex- 
preſſed againſt Laban, on account of the ill 
uſage he had received from him, in rc- 
ſpect to his labours and watchings, his wives 
and his wages, reſemble the manners and 


ſpirit 


Tus I was, In the day the drought conſumed me, and 


the froſt by night; and my ſleep departed from mine eyes. 
| | Thus 
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ſpirit of his fathers the Patriarchs, and ſeem 


chiefly to reſpect temporary wealth or power: 
and allowing the patriarchal religion to be 
true, yet was it low and rude; fitted to their 
manners, and the nature of things at that 
time. What we call diſintereſted virtue and 
a ſpiritual worſhip, were as little known 
as the longitude, or the uſe of the needle. 


WIN it is ſaid to the honour of the Patri- 


arch; Abraham obeyed my voice and kept 


my charge, my commandments, my ſtatutes 
and my laws; it muſt be underſtood, 
and hence appears, that the laws of God 
were at this time neither of that extent, nor 


of that ſtrictneſs, to which they have been 
ſince extended by the law and the goſpel. 


The rudiments of duty were fitted to the 
rudiments of the world, 


THE 


Thus have I been twenty years in thy houſe ; I ſerved thee 
fourteen years for thy two daughters, and fix years for thy 
cattle : and thou haſt changed my wages ten times. 


Gen, xxxi. 40, 41. 


! 
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The bleſſings actually conferred upon the 
people of God, before the law, and under 
the law, were plainly temporal : hence fu- 
ture generations might be gradually led to 
expect the divine aid, and acknowledpe an 
Almighty Hand in their ſpiritual comforts : 
or was he who gave the one, not able to 
give the other alſo ? Is not he the Father 
« of ſpirits,” as well as the Lord of all fleſh ? 
(and did not the promiſes made to the Pa- 
triarchs point out better things to come ?) 
But to have expected ſpiritual and heavenly 
 bleflings, before any experience of temporal 
and earthly ones, had been unreaſonable ; as 
man at this time was incapable of reliſhing 
them. 5 


Tax early ages of the world, Moſaic as 
well as Patriarchal, were not ſufficiently im- 
proved to be in general fit for any thing 
above mere ſenſe; or however, were more 


likely to be affected by what was fit to act 


upon the ſenſes, than what might be ad- 
dreſſed to the underſtanding : the Iſraelites 


Were 
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were too groſs to be capable of a religion 
purely ſpiritual like the Chriſtian. As the 
government of families made way for the 
diſtribution into tribes, ſo the Divine inter- 
poſitions vouchſafed to Iſrael, and their ſub- 
jection in Egypt, prepared them for ſubmiſ- 


ſion to the Divine Law. 
* 


Every later diſpenſation of God excells 


the former, as the trumpet on Mount Sinai 


is ſaid, © to wax louder and louder ;” or, as 
the commentators tell us it is in the original, 
the trumpet exceeded itſelf; the ſucceeding 
blaſts tranſcending thoſe that went before. 
After the commencement of the law the Iſ- 


raelites began to form themſelves into a ſet- 


tled government, and became a policed 
people, eminent for their proweſs, their wealth 
and grandeur, their fame and empire. 


THE Prophets roſe above the ritual law, 


and ſhewed men a more excellent way of 


ſerving God, than by relying upon external 
performances, and thereby prepared their 
| minds 


= 
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minds for the reception of the goſpel. This 


was ſtill a higher bleſſing in the order of 


progreſſion, vouchſafed by God to man, and 
was to be“ a light to lighten the Gentiles, as 
well as the glory of his people Iſrael.“ Had 
this glory been originally and univerſally 
communicated to a peopled world of equal 


faculties as the preſent; they had not diſtin- | 


guiſhed it from what we call natural, or what 
might have been judged neceflary, a neceſſary 
efflux from God, as light from the ſun; they 
had not obſerved the wiſdom of God in the 
gradual proceſs of means and ends ; nor ac- 
knowledged his goodneſs in the diſtinction 
between, and the advancement from bad to 
good, from good to better, from nature to 
grace, and from grace to glory : they had 
not been ſenſible of his holineſs in requiring, 
nor of his mercy in deep ng an atonement 
for ſin. 


TRE Goſpel Revelation had been prema- 
ture before the actual time of its appearance: 


the hiſtory of Providence in former ages 
could 
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could not ſo well have been appealed to: 


prophecies could not have been completed, had 
none preceded : the ſacrifice of the Redeemes 


had not ſeemed fitted to man's wants, and 


God's method of acceptance, had not the 
legal ſacrifices been long in practice: the 
Jews wanted no deliverer from ſpiritual or 
temporal bondage, while virtuous, and free, 
and flouriſhing: and mankind in general had 
known little uſe of, or been incavable of un- 
derſtanding a ſpiritual worſhip, had not ſome 


progreſs been before made in moral and re- 


ligious knowledge by prophets, RY 


and philoſophers. 


From the inability of man to fulfil the 
law of works, appeared the expediency of 
the law of grace: from the imperfection (in 
this reſpect) of the firſt covenant was found 
2 place for the ſecond. God's diſpenſations 
open gradually, that each ſucceeding one 
may give light to that which went befare ; 
and the proof, as well as the beauty and 


| goodneſs of Providence, appears from this 


ſucceſſion :; 


* 
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"To ſucceſſion: the goſpel would have wanted 


much of its light and authenticity, without 


the law preceding ; as heaven would ſhine 
with leſs glory, if not the portion of earth- 
'born men. Each future age has been a proof 
of © God's going forth of old, and we have 
a ſurer evidence of the truth of that ſpirit, 
which ſpake by the antient prophets, by 
comparing the facts with the predictions, than 
they who had lived in the days of Daniel 
and Ifaiah : compare the angel's prediction 
concerning Iſhmael and his race with the 


ſucceeding hiſtory of the Arabs, the denun- 


ciation againſt the Jews with their preſent 
diſperſion, and let them diſbelieve their Bible 
who can. The temporal bleſſings promiſed 


to Abraham, that he ſhould “ be the father 


„of many nations, and that God would give 
© unto him and to his ſeed after him, all the 


land of Canaan for an everlaſting poſſeſ- 


« ſion, are but figurative of, and introduc- 


tory to the higher © ſpiritual bleſſings, with 


e which God hath bleſſed us in heavenly places 
« in Chriſt;” as the outward circumciſion of 


the 
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the fleſh enjoined him and his ſeed after him, 
was but a type of that inward circumciſion 
of the heart, required from all the faithful and 
ſpiritual children of Abraham. Thus again, 
Ifaac, in whom God eſtabliſhed this ever- 
laſting covenant with Abraham, born of a 
woman, according to the courſe of nature, 


paſt child-bearing, was appointed by God for 


a ſacrifice upon one of the mountains of Mo- 


riah, but miraculouſly delivered, and raiſed 


as it were from death to life, was a plain type, 
and prophecy in fact of that Son of a Virgin, 
in whom God eſtabliſhed a better covenant 
and better promiſes, who was laid and bound 


upon the crofs on Mount Calvary, as a facrifice 
for the ſins of the world, and raiſed from 


the dead by the Almighty power of God. 


Gop by every preſent, every new diſpen- 
ſation opens the way to, and confirms the pre- 
ceding: thus all the former divine vouchſafe- 


ments or declarations given to the patriarchs, 
to Moſes and the prophets, are accompliſh- 
ed and perfected by the coming of the King- 


dom 
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dom of God: the ſhadows by the light, the 
figures by the truth, the type by the anti- 

type, the prophecies by the event, the pro- 
miſes by the effect, the imperfection of the 


Jewiſh diſpenſation by the evangelical per- 


fection, fear by charity, and the law by 
grace. 5 „ 


JohN, though the laſt, was among the 
greateſt, if not the greateſt of all the pro- 
phets, yet he declares that He who came 
after him, was preferred before him; that is, 
greater in his perſon, his miniſtry, and the 
Contents of his miſſion; as Chriſt declares 
that the leaſt in the kingdom of God, that is, 
the leaſt diſciple of the new diſpenſation, 
was greater, or more a child of God, and 
entitled to higher privileges and bleſſings, 
than John; the law only containing beggar- 
ly elements, as they are called by the apoſtle, 
compared with the riches, and fulneſs of the 
goſpel. ] 


AGAIN it is faid, that the law and the 
: | prophets 
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prophets were until John,” as if their uſe 


and authority at this time expired, or were 


accompliſhed with his miniſtry by the com- 
ing of Chriſt. The transfiguration ſeems 
to be expreſſive of this determination of the 
legal and prophetical diſpenſations. There 
« talked with Chriſt, it is ſaid Moſes and 


Elias, who appeared in glory, and ſpake 


« of his deceaſe, which he ſhould- accom- 
„ pliſh at Jeruſalem.” The law and the 


prophets, ſay the commentators, appeared 


now in their fulleſt glory in the death of 
Chriſt : and the legiſlator and the prophet 
perſonally attend to appropriate their inter- 
mediate miſſions to this final accompliſh- 
man. 


THE tabernacle was no longer uſed after So- 
lomon's temple was built; but was laid aſide, 
as the temple itſelf was when the fulneſs of 
thetime was come.” As the ſanctuary and ta- 


bernacle preceded the temple, fo the glory of 
the latter was to be greater than that of the form- 


er, by the appearance of Him who was greater 


„ * 1 


as DISCOURSE XVI. 
chan the temple. Chriſt diſtinguiſhed his 


miſſion by more numerous miracles, and by 


ſublimer and more important truths than 


had been before manifeſted to the world: 
and he might with the greateſt truth and 
propriety apply to himſelf the words that 
were ſpoken of him by the prophet, «I will 
* open my mouth in parables, I will utter 
things which have been kept ſecret from 
« the foundation of the world. | 


Thus God's goodneſs appears in riling 


bleſſings, and his wiſdom in making lower 
means till preparatory and ſubſervient to 
ou and higher inſtances of mercy. 
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— 


I CORINTHIANS xv. 41, &c. 


There is one glory of the fun, and. another 
glory of the moon, &c. 


L ROM the gradation of things, and the 
progreſſion of the Divine diſpenſations 
already obſerved upon, a few reflections are 
ſuggeſted, which may help to enlarge our 
conceptions of the wiſdom and goodneſs of 

God, and of the glory of his Providence. 
Fin 7 1. THE 
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1. Tur progreſſion or gradation of things, 
e may reaſonably collect from the hiſtory 
of- the paſt, extends ſtill further, and is 
connected with the future. And reaſon 
and experience confirm the voice of revela- 
tion, that where the diſpenſation of grace 
ends, the ſtate of glory commences. Yet, 
preceding this commencement, there is evi- 
dently foretold by the prophets a more 
flouriſhing ſtate of the Chriſtian church, and 
particularly a more glorious reſtoration of 
the Jewith people, than has yet been accom- 
pliſhed. This, I conceive, is- agreeable to 
that order and progreſſive perfection, which 
I think obſervable in all the gradual and ſuc- 
ceſſive diſpenſations of Providence. 


2. YET even the preſent ſtate of man 
may poſſibly extend itſelf higher, and affect 
more than man. From the analogy of na- 
ture, and the primitive tradition ſo com- 
monly received by others, as well as the 
Jewiſh nation, of divine meſſengers and mi- 
niſtring angels, it is probable that our world 

I 8 8 may 
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may have a communication with the world 
of ſpirits : to whom our vicious appetites, 
our low and mean attainments, compared to 
their own rectitude and perfections, may 
appear as ſordid and inſignificant, as the 
actions of brutes appear to us: as the hea- 
vens are not clean, and angels themſelves 
chargeable with folly in the ſight of a moſt 
perfect and holy God. 


FRom reflecting on the generations that 
are gone and paſſed away, and on the dif- 
ferent communications of good vouchſafed 
to the different and ſucceſſive ages of man- 
kind, as well as from the different orders of 
beings in the known world, we may natu- 
rally conclude that the exerciſe of the Divine 
attributes is not confined to this planetary 
world, or to the ſole creation and preſerva- 
tion of man its chief inhabitant : or that 
the diſpenſation of grace is the laſt and ut- 
molt effort of the Divine benignity. 


From the analogy of nature, we have 
1 abundant 


— 
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abundant reaſon to preſume, that the pro- 


greſſion obſervable and carried on from the 
beginning of time, will ſtill hold on, and 


know no more bounds than the fulneſs of | 


infinite Godhead. 


CovLD any of us look back, and obſerve 
the various methods employed by Provi- 


dence for our preſervation here, and falva- 


tion hereafter, from our infant days to the 
laſt period of life, it would give us infinite 
pleaſure ; and the review would end in ad- 


miration of Divine wiſdom and gratitude 


for Divine goodneſs : in the ſame manner 
could we trace back the ways of God, and 
the method af his diſpenſations from the 
creation to the conſummation of all things, 
we ſhould ſtill riſe higher in pious gratitude 
and holy adoration ; as more wiſdom would 
appcar in a more extenſive plan, and more 


goodneſs in larger communications of good. 


Tur univerſe is the ſtage and theatre of 


God * on the ** and every part, 
from 


b SY 
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from leſſer to greater perfection, and draw- —_ 
ing in juſt meaſure and proportion all the __ js 
FJ creatures to himſelf. Almighty goodneſs f ſh! 


neither ſlumbers nor ſleeps, but is ever la- Ul 
= 8 185 


5 . ; - . —S | 05. 
1 bouring to advance nothing into exiſtence, Mi 
4 exiſtence into life, life to reaſon, reaſon to j 
2 virtue, virtue to grace, and grace to glory. "fi 


0 
. | ; vita 
Tur difference of things in reſpect of 0 
their worth and dignity, which is the ſub- i 

ject of our preſent obſervation, clearly proves 

this gradation to be progreſſive, and extend- 

ing to other and higher ſyſtems and orders of Ni 
being, than what fall within our knowledge. 60 
The general order of the univerſe needs not - | 
indeed be alledged to patroniſe any ſuppoſed _ 1 
irregularity in particular ſyſtems : the mean- | 

eſt reptile is perfect in its kind, and fitted i! 
with organs and objects ſuited to its ſituation. j 
This is to the higheſt honour of the Al- 1 
mighty, to have ſhewn the ſame wiſdom and 

- goodneſs in the whole and every part. Yet . 
man made with a poſſibility to fall, man | 
actually fallen may be a ſpecies of creatures = 


Ff 4 wn if 
0 


8 
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in the order of beings, fitted to convey in- 
ſtruction to higher intellects, and ſuperior 
natures ; who from ſurveying the folly of 


man, may have a greater reliſh of their own 


being, and preſerve a deeper ſenſe of grati- 
tude to God for greater favours. 


AN ingenious and refined writer“ has ob- 


ſerved on the beauty of different animals, 
deſigned chiefly to pleaſe one another in their 
own ſpecies. NOW I conceive, a pleaſure 
mult ariſe to man from viewing the deformity 
of other inferior creatures, compared with 
his own dignity ; as the pleaſure of ſuperior 
beings muſt ariſe from viewing the imper- 
fections of thoſe below them. The inge- 
nious writer above quoted ſeems to be of 
this opinion, where he obſerves, that as the 


beauty of one ſpecies of animals may be ſo 


deſigned and adapted, as to give pleaſure to 
many others; ſo the beauty of different 
worlds may not be confined to each, but be 

carried 


* Crito, or a Dialogue on Beauty, p. 56. 
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carried on from one world to another, and 


from one ſyſtem of worlds to another. * 


Irn probable to our low capacities, 
that God acting at all, would act in every 
poſſible communication of eſſence. Created 


beings of the higheſt conceivable perfec- 


tions, being {till infinitely removed from the 


Creator, ſhould ſeem to require ſome other 


ſtandard, whereby ts meaſure their own ex- 


cellency. Suppolc a kingdom of ſpirits next 
bordering to the throne of God, and the 
chain of being there broken off; we may not 
doubt but that the communications of Deity 


could make them happy according to his 


good pleaſure : but in the ways of common 
reaſon, would they conceive themſelves hap- 


pier with, or without an inferior order? To 


make this clearer : ſuppoſe this chain of be- 
ing extended from angel to man, and there 
again interrupted : would man think him- 
ſelf happy, as the loweſt claſs of created 

beings f 
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__ beings? Or, is not his dignity and happi- 
neſs more confiderable, at jleaſt in his own 


eye, by viewing belox 


a monarch conſider himſelf ſuch without 
ſubjects ? Or, were the inhabitants of this 
globe on an equal footing with reſpect to 
every natural, and every civil advantage, 


would there remain any ſuperiority in any 


member of the ſociety ?* Again, let reaſon 
be the only principle in man; would its dig- 


nity appear to any greater advantage by no paſ- 


ſions reſtrained, no inferior appetites ſubdu- 


ed? Deſcend as low as you pleaſe in the ſcale 


of beings, I conceive it has its inferior, and 


a ſubject-matter of triumph in its compara- 
tive excellencies: nor can the Infinite Being 
be accuſed in this ſubordination of his crea- 
tures : it is the ſtrongeſt and plaineſt proof 
of his wiſdom and goodneſs : each is happy 


In 


* Ir I had beſtowed honour upon all, no man could have 
been ac vanced to hononr. | h 


King James's Speech. Rapin, Vol. IX. p. 256. 


im a brutal world, 
and a maſs of ſenſeleſs matter? Say, would 
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in its ſphere, and ſtill ſubſervient to the 
higher happineſs of others. The garden is 
the inſect's paradiſe : man is the lord of the 
brute creation : angels are principalities and 


- powers when compared to the knowledge 


and happineſs of man. 


3. ProPtR reflections on the progreſſive 
diſpenſations of God, will perhaps afford us 
the beſt anſwer to the objections, that have 
been made to theſe diſpenſations, 


Tux rude and licentious manners of ſome 
of the patriarchs, and of others who have 
been ſtyled the ſervants of God, appear not 
ſo enormous and criminal, when we conſider 
the ſcanty light of Divine knowledge, againſt 
which they were committed, compared to 
that which the Chriſtian enjoys : and little 
better than ſavage manners could be expect- 

ed from men untutored in ſcience, unre- 
ſtrained by law, and not combined by po- 
litical ſociety, or arrived at any conſiderable 

degree of experience by the hiſtory of ages 
- 1 
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-- paſt. We are partial and unjuſt, when we 
. condemn any one as criminal for the viola- 

tion of a law, to which he was an entire 

ſtranger. 5 


Tux objection againſt the law of Moſes, 
as unworthy of God, on account of the 
rites and ceremonies with which it abound- 
ed, will appear of little weight, when it 


is conſidered that theſe rites and ceremonies | 


had a peculiar propriety to the times and 
perſons, on whom they were enjoined ; and 
beſides were typical of, and preparatory to 
better things to come. Suppoſe the goſpel 
had been given us without any interpoſition 


of, or connection with, or reference to the 
law ; would it have appeared more credible, 


or more worthy of all acceptation ? Or, 
ſhould we have had an equal ſenſe of the 
riches and goodneſs of God in Chriſt Jeſus, 
without the weak and beggarly elements of 
the law objected to, preceding? Or, weak 
and beggarly as theſe elements appear to us, 
bleſſed as we are with a more liberal and 
1 gracious diſpenſation, would they appear 
| 5 meh 
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ſuch to the Iſraelites who were ſtrangers to 
better light and truth? Or, ſhould not our 
pious gratitade be the more inflamed by 

greater mercies than were vouchſafed to for- 
mer ages ? Say, would it become a man in 


the health and ſtrength of manhood, to ob- 


ject to God the inexperience of his youth, 
and the cries and tears of childhood ? 


Tun objection made to Chriſtianity from 
its late and partial promulgation, 1s fo far 
from impeaching the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of God, that it ſerves only to expoſe the 
folly of the objectors : for, we alk, are all 
the bleſſings of God, or gifts of nature, 


imparted univerſally and alike to all? Are . 
we leſs ſenſible of the Divine benignity and 


mercy, after experience had of our wants, 


frailties and miſery ! Would light or health 


be leſs welcome after ſuffcring long under 
darkneſs and diſeaſe ? Had Chriſtianity in- 
deed been as old as the creation, and. pre- 
vented all uſe of prophecy and experience 
of human reaſon; would the unbeliever have 

therefore 


a 
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therefore thought it more reaſonable and 
authentic, or received it as more beneficial 
or neceſfary ? If grace is to be rejected, be- 
cauſe it was preceded by the light of nature, 
and the diſpenſation of the law; muſt we not 


upon the ſame principle reje& the tate of 


glory, becauſe it ſucceeds to a diſpenſation of 


grace? Thus according to theſe objectors, 
our reward is to precede and prevent our la- 
bour : the Divine bleſſings muſt, it ſeems, 
not relieve, but anticipate our wants; and 
the gifts of God muſt be denied or rejected, 
while he has any thing left to give. The 
folly and impiety of ſuch reaſonings and 
ſuch expectations need not be further urged : 
only to expoſe the more the abſurdity of the 
unbeliever on this ſubject, let us reverſe the 
preſent order and gradation of the Divine 
diſpenſations. Let a ſtate of glory have 
been the portion of the firſt inhabitants of 
the world, and this ſucceeded by the diſpen- 
ſation of grace: after which let the law take 
place; and the whole ſcheme be cloſed with 
the rude ellorts and barbariſm of nature : 


ſhould _ 


go 
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ſhould we have reliſhed this laſt the more 


from reflecting on the benefits enjoyed by 


thoſe who were joined in policy, and direct- 
ed by law? Or, would theſe laſt have thought 

their privileges the more valuable, by compar- 
ing their © carnal ordinances,” their rites and 
ceremonies with that ſpirit of light and truth, 
with which their progenitors had been fa- 
voured ? Or, ſhould we have conſidered our- 
ſelves as under greater obligations to the 
Divine mercy, or the means of grace, had 
we been acquainted with no other ſtate, but 
a ſtate of glory, that had preceded and paſſed 
away ? Would a gradation from great to 
little, from more to leſs, from life and light 
to ſhadows, to darkneſs and death ; would 
ſuch an order, the reverſe of the preſent, 


have been expreſſive of the Divine benig- 


nity and wiſdom, like a ſcale of riſing bleſſ- 
ings, and a proceſs of Providence diſpenſing 
light after light, truth after truth, and mer- 


cy upon mercy, in ſuch an order of ſucceſ— 


ſion, that the former ſhall illuſtrate, and re- 
commend the latter, and the laſt be only a 
| preparation 
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preparation in the order of progreſſion to 
future and ſtill greater mercies. Thus the 
fountain of God becomes a river, which 
widening as it goes, becomes itſelf, or ends 
in a boundleſs or unfathomable ocean. 


4. Ou conduct as men, or rational Be- 
ings, and as Chriſtians, ought to be properly 
influenced, by conſidering the different or- 
ders and degrees of perfection in the crea- 
tures, and the various diſpenſations of God, 
which have been gradually opening ſince the 
foundation of the world. | 


Wren we obſerve the regular ſubordina- 
tion of the creatures, their ſituation, and the 
proviſion made for them, according to their 
ſeveral organs and capacities, we cannot but 
_ admire the Divine wiſdom in this wonderful 
arrangement. If all is right and regular in 
reſpect to the other creatures, we have a 
ſtrong preſumption, that all is right with 


reſpect to ourſelves, and the generations of 


mortal men, We are as it were called upon 


by 
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by every creature in heaven and earth, © and 


« under the earth, in the ſea and in all deep 


6 places,” to be content with the rank we 
hold in the creation of God, and to reſign 


ourſelves to the diſpoſal of his Providence : | 
or are we wiſer than God, more gracious and 


more full of compaſſion; and better quali- 
fied to conduct the world and its affairs, than 
God himſelf? And ſhall not, or will not 
He who cloathes the lilies of the field, 
and feedeth the young ravens that call up- 
on him, much more provide for you, O 
ye of little faith?“ 


Bur ſomething {till more than content- 
ment and reſignation is due from man to his 
Maker. When we look down upon the 
creatures below us, ſo much inferior to man, 
in point of reaſon and rational enjoyments ; 
or when we review the ages and generations 
of mortal men that are paſſed and gone away, 
or the generations now in being, devoted, as it 
may ſeem, to ignorance and barbariſm, com- 
pared to the light and knowledge we enjoy, 


„„ and 
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- and which has been imparted to us by the 
revelation and goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, our 
piety ſhould be inflamed into the warmeſt 
gratitude; and we ſhould love much becauſe 


we have much forgiven. If we obſerve the 


pſalmiſt, the patriarch and the prophet riſing 
to devout raptures, and pouring out their 
hearts in thankſgivings and ſongs of praiſe, 
from a ſenſe and experience of temporal mer- 
cies and deliverances : how warm ſhould be 
our tranſports ; how elevated our devotion 

on a proſpect of the ſpiritual bleſſings, the 
Divine promiſes and heavenly hopes, of 
which we are made partakers by the miſſion 


and miniſtry of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 


In reſpect to the Gentile and Jewiſh 


world both paſt and preſent, Chriſtians ſtand 
as it were on higher ground; and ſee far be- 
low them travelling through the vale of lite, 


their fellow-mortals, . laden with ſuper- 


ſtition and ceremony, and frequently wan- 
dering out of the way, involved as they 


were, and ſtill are in clouds and thick dark- 
| nels. 
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neſs. But a Chriſtian walks by and in a 
clearer and a brighter light from heaven: 
the ſhadows of the morning, or the more 
early diſpenſations of God are vaniſhed at the 
appearance of *< the Sun of righteouſneſs : ” 
as Chriſtians, we live in the advanced and 
maturer age of religion, and taſte more rich 
and diviner fruits, than were vouchſafed to 
the infant world, ſpirit and truth, mercy and 
grace, righteouſneſs and peace, and joy in 


the Holy Ghoſt. 


No is this all: the Chriſtian by the ad- 
vantage-ground, on which he ſtands, ſees 
not only the elements and rudiments of the 
world left far behind; but placed as it were 
on the extremities of the old world, and on 
the frontiers of the new, he ſees opening 
to his view the proſpect of the heavenly Ca- 
naan, blooming with immortal fruits, inef- 
fable in its beauty, and unmeaſurable in its 
extent, crowned with the city of God, en- 
lightened with his glory, and reſounding 
with his praiſes. 
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_- From the Chriſtian thus elevated in his : 
ſituation, and favoured in his circumſtances, 
bleſſed in the gift of preſent mercies, and 
exalted to the hopes of future glory ; ſome- 
thing more may reaſonably be expected than 
mere ſubmiſſion, contentment and reſigna- 
tion to the will of God. Theſe were virtues 
both preached and practiſed by mere mo- 
raliſts and philoſophers. But the Chriſtian 
is taught both by the hiſtory and experience 
of paſt diſpenſations, and eſpecially by the laſt, 
which has been vouchſafed from heaven, to 
conſider God in a higher light, and a more 
exalted and lovely character, than that of a 
Being of | infinite wiſdom and power. God 
is love; ſays the Chriſtian Apoſtle : and in 
this ſtyle let us trace, let us addreſs and 
adore him in all his works and diſpenſations. 
From his going forth of old; from the birth 
of time, his work has been, and ſtill is the 
work of love. He has given, and dothitill give 
in a ſuitable proportion to the capacities and 
circumſtances of the receiver: his former 
mercies and 0 gifts are but ſo many 
| pledges | 
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pledges or preparations for future and greater 
mercies. Where leſs is given, it is not for 
want of abilities in the Giver, but for want 
of capacity in the receiver : when he ſpreads 
darkneſs, it is but the more to recommend his 
light: when he ſendeth forth his judgments, 
it 15 but the more to manifeſt his mercies. If 
miſery is our portion for a time, it is only 
that we may be happy for ever: God is in 
all, and through all, by his various works 
and diſpenſations, expreſſing himſelf, as I 
may ſay, and pouring out from the fulneſs 
and exuberance of his benignity, by diſ- 
penſing light after light, and good after 
good, and mercy upon mercy, on the ſeveral 
orders of his creatures, rational and irra- 
tional. If he gives more ſparingly to one 
ſpecies, or one generation, . it is that another 
may be more ſenſible of his abundant good- 
neſs. If he takes away, it is that you may 
learn to value and reliſh the more his future 
and returning bleſſings. If he wounds, it 
is that you may ſee and acknowledge the 
hand of Him who heals you: if he takes 
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away the ſtaff of bread, it is that you may 
know, whoſe hand it is that openeth, and 
filleth all things living with plenteouſneſs: 
if he kill, it is that the power of his mercy 
may be manifeſted, in raiſing you from the 
dead, to live for ever. Love forms that 
minim of nature you tread under your fect, 
or how would men and angels know their 
{uperior bleſſings? It was love that gave the 
elements of law, and formed or permitted 
the ſavage rudeneſs of nature, and the inor- 
dinacy of paſſion; or how had man experi- 
enced or valued the culture of morals, and 


the {till higher bleſſings of Divine grace and 


heavenly illumination ? 


IT is love, that through eternity is draw- 
ing order from confuſion, raiſing harmony 


from ſeeming diſcord, building ſtrength on 
weakneſs, and happineſs on the miſery of 
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its creatures: love, eternal love ſhines in 


the rudeſt, as in the gayeſt, in the darkeſt, 
as in the brighteſt ſcenes of nature; in the 


{till ſmall voice, as in the thunder of Al- 
mighty 
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mighty power : in the tempeſt, as in the 
calm; in the horrors of winter, as in the 
bloom of ſpring, or the plenty of autumn. 
Love, ſupreme love 1s infinite and inex- 
| hauſtible ; and we only queſtion the means, 
becauſe we ſee not the end and conſumma- 
tion of its operations: nay we miſtake means 
for ends, and judge of God's eſſential attri- 
butes, and abſolute perfections from the firſt 
ſteps of his diſpenſations, and the detached 
and unconnected parts of his creation : * 
love 1s ſeen even in our follies, ignorance 
and impiety; which ſerve ſtill more to mag- 
nify the Divine mercy in the pardon it of- 
fers, and in the wiſdom, light, and truth 
that it miniſters to us through Chriſt Jeſus, 
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HE is ſtyled the Alpha and Omega, the 
Beginning and the End:“ perhaps the pre- 
ſent ſubject may miſlead us in applying theſe 

_ epithets of . Chriſt, to his being the firſt 


great Mover, Inſtrument and Agent, and the 
Gg 4 Finiſher 


Tunis has been Mr. Hume's method, through the whole 
of his ſophiſtical Eſſay on Providence and a future ſtate. 
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Finiſher and Perfecter of God's diſpenſa- tl 
tions to man. This however ſeems ſuffici- n 
ently clear; that conſidering the advantages 5 b 
derived to us by Chriſt, and the „life and 11 
* immortality brought to light through ; 1 


* his goſpel,” we have no reaſon to expect 
any further revelation from heaven; and 
that according to our order of progreſſion, ? | 
as the ſtate of grace ends, | the ſtate of : | 
glory will commence. The means of grace | 
will then poflibly appear no better than the 
ceremonies or types of the law do to us now 
under the goſpel diſpenſation : and this laſt 
may be remembered, if at all remembered, 
as a law of works, or a yoke of bondage, 
compared with the happineſs of our heaven- 
ly habitation : and even this, when review- 
ed from ſome advanced period in our future 
progreſſion to the throne of God, may be 
no more than the firſt dawn of the day, or 
midnight darkneſs compared with meridian 
11 ſplendor. Such may be the beginning of 
the days of love and of eternity: and after 
the experience of millions of ages, ſpent in 
75 the 
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the enjoyment of heavenly happineſs, we 


may ſeem only to have taſted the drops, and 


be yet as it were upon the coaſt, and juſt 
launching forth into the depth of an ocean of 
infinite fulneſs and immeaſurable extent. 


ETERNAL love, ſlow as it may ſeem in 
its ſteps to us of mortal race, is unwearied 
in its motions, and inexhauſted in its diſtri- 
butions; and as it can never ceaſe to ſhine, 
till it ceaſes to exiſt, it ſhould never fail to 
warm us with its preſent influence, and with 
the proſpect of its increaſing ſtrength, and 
ever-growing ſplendor. 


Divine wiſdom ſees, as well as reacheth 
from one end to another mightily, and ſweet- 
ly doth ſhe order all things: and with the 
Lord a thouſand years are as one day. Thus 
God is juſtified to himſelf, (and to whom 
elſe is he accountable ?) in that cauſes and 
effects, the means and the end, the pre- 
miſes and the concluſion, moments and eter- 

| | nity 
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nity appear ip one view to his all- ſeeing eye: 
thus the diſtribution of time, and the ſuc- 
ceſſion of days, and months, and years, of 
nature, law, and grace, the ſcenes of crea- 
tion, providence and redemption, though 
each, and all proper in their time and place, 
and carrying about them the ſtrong ſigna- 
tures of divinity, may be conſidered by Him 
as no more than the rude and preparatory 


materials, or the mere ſcaffoldings of our 


houſe which is from heaven. We ſhort- 
ſighted mortals are anxious for wealth and 
title, for fame and empire; while worlds 
and ſyſtems of worlds may appear and diſ- 
appear as the emmets of a day in the view 


of an eternal Being: yet ſupreme love is 


{till juſtified, while the neceſſary progreſſion 
of time is ſtill marked by the progreſſion of 
perfection in the moral and ſpiritual world; 
and the Infinite and Eternal has ſtill an im- 
menſe and boundleſs void before him, to be 
filled up with more ſhining acts, and fuller 
diſplays of Godhead. | 
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Bur let me preſume no further upon this 
ſubject : let us rather endeavour to impreſs 
upon our minds a proper ſenſe of the Divine 
Love thus manifeſting itſelf in all the va- 
rious modes and poſſibilities of exiſtence : 
let us trace, let us acknowledge, let us adore 
the hand of love in every appearance, and 
fortune, proſperous and adverſe, in the ruder 
lines, as in the fuller draught, in the prepa- 
ratory ſteps, as in the advancing perfection, 
in the parts as in the whole of God's diſpen- 
ſations; in the moments of time, as in the 
long day of eternity. Let us bleſs the God 
of love, when he takes away as when he 
gives, when he wounds as when he heals, 
when he pulls down as when he builds up, 
when he kills, and when he makes alive : 
remembering always, that you are in an im- 
perfect ſtate, yet the beſt and moſt proper 
for your preſent circumſtances, a {tate pro- 
bationary, progreſſive, and productive of your 
future and immortal intereſt. Thus every 
diſaſtrous accident will be ſweetened; every 


ſtep 
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| ſtep you take will be lightened ; and every 
hour that paſſes will be gilded, by conſider- 
ing that it 1s a perpetual advance to your 

further perfection, happineſs and glory. 
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